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IN SEARCH OF LOCAL COLOR 


. PART f 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HE country in which I went seeking 
local color when I was twenty-two 
has changed, they tell me. At that time 
it was a rare thing to find a man in those 
regions who could write his name, and 
the women were—whenever that was 
possible—well below the standard of the 
men. Most of them were old at thirty, 
not by way of experience and knowledge, 
but old with drudgery, and childbearing. 
Now “Literacy” is the slogan; and 
devoted and educated women have car- 
ried knowledge and sisterly friendship 
and conveniences, in a missionary man- 
ner, into lives bare enough, originally, of 
these things. I read sometimes nowa- 
days, in the magazines, of the regenerate 
men and women of that community 
which I knew when I was twenty-two. 
They are, they tell me, improved by 
civilization; yet I miss something in the 
description; something, it seems to me, 
has been lost to them by way of their 
gain; so that after all these years I find 
myself wanting to write of them as they 
were; somewhat as an old friend and 
follower of the ruler of Fiji (wasit not he?) 
might rejoice to recall the good old days 
before that potentate took to adding a top 
hat to his nakedness. “I knew these 
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mountain people,” say I to myself with 
pride, “before missionary societies res- 
cued them; when they hunted and de- 
fended themselves, and killed when need 
was; when in biblical fashion they too 
had no ruler over them, each man simply 
doing what was right or expedient in 
his own eyes.” 

When I went among them I was 
counted by my own people a young per- 
son, so young that I had difficulty in 
convincing them that it was anything 
better than folly for me to venture into 
the wilds of the Kentucky mountains. 
[ minimized the dangers, exaggerated 
the safeties, but they held firm. It was, 
[ think, by an appeal to their pride that I 
finally won their consent. I had chosen 
the career of a writer, and in this choice 
they took delight. Wasitnot natural for 
me to wish some day to write about my 
native state? And was it not a com- 
mendable ambition for me to desire to 
be such a writer as my native state might 
some day look on with approval? Yes; 
assuredly. But how was I to write tell- 
ingly of that state if I remained unfa- 
miliar with its then most talked of parts? 

Had not John Fox been for some time 
writing of the Kentucky mountain peo- 
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ple? Precisely! This seemed to them 
noargument. How could I hope to com- 
pete with a man of John Fox’s powers? 

With the splendid audacity of twenty- 
two, I set out my argument. I believed 
that John Fox had written of these peo- 
ple too romantically; what was needed, 
I opined, was a greater realism. These 
were not people who needed to be 
touched up, to suit the romantic ideals 
of an urban audience. What was req- 
uisite rather, it seemed to me, was a 
strong realistic drawing of them as they 
were. Give me but the local color, and 
I would paint a picture of them that 
would hang memorable in men’s minds. 

Well, [ can smile at that audacity— 
to call it no worse—now; but it won me 
the argument. ‘To it, and to the covert 
devoted approval of those who then 
guarded my ways, I owe that journey 
very vivid and memorable in which I 
went, definitely seeking local color. 

The path was made easy for me. An 
old friend of my family had traveled ex- 
tensively through the very sections and 
rough counties that I wished so much to 
enter. The people he knew there would 
be my friends, because of him, he as- 
sured me. He knew “hatfuls”’ of moun- 
taineers. It was only a question of 
selecting suitable ones. He knew cer- 
tain types among whom it would, of 
course, be impossible for me to live. 
He would not be party to the experi- 
ment. But there were certain others . . . 
Well now, there were, for instance, in 
Estill County, the Normans; yes, there 
were the Normans—fine people, even if 
they were in “‘someways related to the 


McCoys.” 


The Normans lived about fifteen 
miles back in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains beyond Irvine, the county seat 
of Estill County. I reached Irvine 
about noon. It was a little town of 
not more, I think, than twenty houses. 
After dinner there I was driven, by pre- 
arrangement, in the most rakish of light 
buggies by an old man who was the 
unlikely saint of those parts, being a 





minister who had ministered to his 
people within a huge barren mountain 
radius for all his days without money 
and without price. Some of the roads 
were fairly good, but I can hear and feel 
still the creak and crawling protest of 
the old vehicle as it crossed streams 
dangerously, forded creeks “indwise,”’ or 
took hold now with one wheel, now with 
another, on rocks in the rock beds of 
dry streams, like a spider dragging itself 
scramblingly, but determinedly, across 
perilous places. 

Toward twilight, we came to the 
Normans’ cabin. They had been. ad- 
vised that I was coming and had been 
expecting me for a week. 

The old missionary stopped his horse 
about a hundred yards from the cabin, 
and called mournfully, as though he 
might have been calling on the Lord. 

Presently, the door of the cabin 
opened and old Clint Norman, a huge 
lank typical patriarchal mountaineer, 
came out to meet us, behind him his wife. 
They gave me a solemn, albeit a hearty, 
welcome. After a few questions given 
and answered, the old missionary fished 
anxiously first in one of his pockets, 
then in another, and in the very last of 
them found a tiny package, some small 
object done up in a paper sack, put it 
into Mrs. Norman’s eagerly outstretched 
hand, and drove away in his chariot, 
like Elijah, and left me there between 
these two. 

I had not known until that moment 
how devoted I was to that old mission- 
ary. He was going back to Irvine, and 
Irvine was now my one bond with civili- 
zation. That bond was, as it were, 
broken, and I was here in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, at twilight, between 
Clint Norman and his wife, who were 
“‘someways related to the McCoys”; 
alone with them in front of a tiny cabin 
which held God knows what else besides 
the probable pots of local color. 

My entry into the cabin was, I fancy, 
pure sensation compounded of wonder, 
and loneliness, and nothing else; but in 
time the little place began to take on 
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character and personality, as all houses 
have for me a way of doing. It was 
small, rough, determined, protective, 
hard-used, but possessed, I thought, 
of a certain pride and devotion too. 
Crude as it was, it was of the better 
class, boasting two tiny windows with 
panes, instead of the mere shuttered 
spaces of the poorer habitations common 
in those parts. 

It consisted of only two rooms and 
a small loft over one of these, plus a tiny 
lean-to at the back, where the cooking 
was done. One of the two rooms was 
generously allotted to me. In the other, 
in which the rough dining table was per- 
petually set, slept at night the old man 
and his wife, Hatty, their niece, a child 
of about twelve, and their grandchild 
Johnny, about five; also “Ol’ Maltee,” 
the cat, which seemed attached by an 
invisible string to the old man. In the 
low loft above this room, in which only 
the two younger boys of twelve and four- 
teen could stand erect, the entire com- 
plement of the six sons of the family 
amicably disposed themselves. 


In the main room, lighted chiefly by a 
huge woodfire, feebly supplemented by 
a candle, the men and I sat down to sup- 
per. Neither the mother of the family, 
nor the niece, at that or any other time, 
ate with us. They served us, and had 
their meal later by themselves. In the 
same biblical and patriarchal fashion, 
the father of the family did all the 
talking. 

After supper we sat about the fire, 
Ol Maltee as by appointment taking up 
a well-balanced crouching position on 
the knee of the old man. Everybody 
seemed waiting for something. After 
the manner of my training, I had heen 
taught to abhor a silence, so I made one 
or two onleading remarks. They were 
answered but not encouraged. 

Presently the old man made a cabalis- 
tic gesture to one of the boys, who, as 
well trained as an acolyte, proceeded to 
mount a stool and unhook from a nail 
on the wall what appeared to be an 
almanac. It seems this was the only 
reading matter in the house. I learned 
later that it dated back eight years. 
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I watched the head of the family open 
it with his solemn old bony fingers. 
Presently he selected a place in it, and 
tracing each word with his forefinger, 
read slowly and laboriously one of those 
typical jokes in which almanacs imme- 
morially abound. Asa matter of fact, it 
would have been difficult to recognize in 
these slowly pronounced syllables any- 
thing resembling a joke; nor did anyone 
seem either to anticipate or find amuse- 
ment. It was the act of reading and not 
what was read that elicited the solemn 
interest and reverence of the rest. When 
this exercise, or it may have been devo- 
tion, was concluded, the almanac was 
hung again by the same lad in its place. 

After this, the old man began to talk, 
and the rest listened to his talk as 
solemnly as they had listened to his read- 
ing. It was only I who was bold enough 


to ask a few questions. Hattie, the half- 
grown niece, a scrawny little mustang 
creature, pretty, nevertheless, kept her 
eyes fixed on me. The boys looked into 
the fire, too shy, I think, to admit them- 
selves aware of my presence. For though 
I had been careful to dress suitably in my 
plainest oldest clothes, and had adapted 
myself as completely as I knew how to 
my environment, nevertheless I was in 
their eyes a “furriner.” 

The old man answered my questions 
or remarks with dignity, but I think he 
thought them extraneous to the real 
matter in hand. So, presently did I, and 
allowed him to pursue his own course 
uninterrupted. 

Soon after this he gave himself to re- 
citing, almost as a minstrel of olden 
times might have done, an account of a 
moonshine scrape between two men of 
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that immediate mountain neighborhood, 
one a rather elderly man named Abner, 
the other a young man named Johnson. 
Abner, it seems, had not been as discreet 
in his moonshine partnership with John- 
son as mountain tradition requires. He 
had, in short,either by intent or accident, 
betrayed Johnson’s still. In return for 
this treason he was at the first oppor- 
tunity killed by Johnson. 

This action of Johnson’s was so well 
understood and approved by the in- 
habitants of those parts that he had not 
been brought to trial 
for the “killing,” as 
old Norman called it. 
But the hand of Fate 
had fallen on him 
concerning quite an- 
other matter. It 
seems he had stolen 
a check from Abner’s 
body, and forged and 
cashed it. On this 
more serious charge 
he was soon to be 
tried, not by his com- 
peers, but at the 
hands of the govern- 
ment. 

It was evident that 
old Norman and the 
rest all liked Johnson. 

“T hate to think o’ 
him mebbe hevin’ to 
go to jail!” 

“Oh, he isn’t in jail then?” T said. 

“Oh, my, no! What would he be in 
jail fer?” 

(What indeed!) 

“He lives jest over yand’ beyand the 
valley. He’s waitin’.” 

So, somehow in the shadows of that 
small low-ceiled room in which we were 
all crowded, I thought I saw a pot of local 
color as large as those in which in Ali 
Baba’s tale the forty thieves were hid. 

Once during the old man’s recital, I 
saw Ples, the oldest boy, get up quietly 
and go to the gun-rack, and take down 
one of its six guns. He went to the door 
and stood listening. 


A MOUNTAIN TYPE 





“What’s the matter, Ples?”’ his 
mother said in a whisper behind her 
hand, so as not to interrupt the story. 

“Nothing, I just thought I heerd 
somebody.” 

I learned later that none of the boys 
ever went to the door after nightfall 
without first taking down a gun from 
the gun-rack. 

After the old man had finished his 
story, we all sat silent, looking into the 
fire. Presently, I determined to go to 
my room and unpack my valise. I had 
a dim suspicion that 
it would be best for 
me to efface myself 
for a while, and leave 
these solemn moun- 
tain people to them- 
selves. Not that I 
questioned their hos- 
pitality. But they 
were a clannish peo- 
ple, who depended 
more or less, I fan- 
cied, on communion 
among themselves. 

The boys had re- 
plenished my fire. 
By the light of it my 
tinyroom wascharm- 
ingly cosy. Its sole 
furniture was a 
corded bed, with a 
cornshuck mattress, 
a very small table, 
or stand, on which was a china pitcher 
filled with water and an oblong glass 
bowl, about the size of a very small 
vegetable dish. I fancy this was one of 
their cherished possessions. Was it in 
this I must perform my ablutions? Well, 
never mind! I was content enough; 
indeed, I was little less than infatuated 
by the strangeness and interest of my 
surroundings. I took out pencil and 
paper and seated myself. I must set 
down a few notes. But I had not time. 
The door opened and old Mrs. Norman 
stood looking in, curiously, anxiously. 

“Oh, well, all right!” she said, as 
though she were relieved to find the 
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solution of a problem. “Ef you'd rather 
be in hyar, we like hit just as well.” 

Then she stepped back, and made a 
sign over her shoulder to the others. 
There was a noisy shuffling of feet and 
scraping of chairs. Then she and old 
Clint Norman, and their six sons, and 
their niece and their grandchild, all bring- 
ing with them their chairs and stools, and 
Ol’ Maltee close at the heels of the old 
man, came trooping and crowding sol- 
emnly into my room, and disposed them- 
selves silently around my hearth, as 
they had been disposed around their 
own. 

In a few moments when the change 
had, so to speak, had time to take effect, 
the old man took up again his slow re- 
cital, only it concerned, now, not John- 
son and Abner, but the affairs of the 
surrounding country. [interrupted him 
once to ask a leading question about the 
McCoys. His eye lit up a moment, 
with a sort of fire, and unti! what was, I 
suppose, a late hour for him, he continued 
to give solemnly and dramatically the 
annals of that unhappy family. 

When I went to bed at last and drew 
the fine old coarse homewoven quilts 
over me, the fire was dying down some- 
what. A good many nubbinsof corn had 
been left in the cornshuck mattress, yet 
it seemed to me I had never been about 
to sleep so comfortably. My cautious 
and devoted people seemed very far 
away; and all the security and conven- 
tion and tradition of my past life very 
dim. Were those hard places, hard 
places in the cornshuck mattress? Not 
at all. I was traveling a rough and 
mountainous road toward a cave; I 
was concealed from view, like Ali Baba; 
“Open, barley!” “Open, maize!” 
“Open, sesame!’” Once I must have 
opened my eyes drowsily and closed 
them, for—you may smile if you like 
but I really do remember thinking 
that I saw in the dim shadows in the 
corner, beyond the fireplace this time, 
great pots of local color as large as 
those in which the forty thieves were 


hid. 


The next morning I was wakened by 
loud, cracking, ear-splittingsounds. The 
two younger boys were chopping kin- 
dling on my hearth. Evidently they had 
reasoned that this would not waken me, 
but their voices might, for they were 
talking in careful whispers. I pretended 
to sleep through it all, but between my 
eyelashes watched them curiously. 
Lank, earnest young creatures, with 
quite beautiful faces, and with a visible 
devotion. They built me a roaring fire, 
then tiptoed carefully, oh, very care- 
fully, out of the room. 

Following almost at once on their exit, 
the old woman entered. There was 
something very motherly about her. 
She bore in one hand a tall drinking glass 
filled with what I took to be water. In 
the other she carried a rough grater made 
of a piece of tin, with nail holes in it, and 
a nutmeg. 

“Wal,” she said delighted, “hit looks 
to me like you slep’! That’s right!” 
Then she leaned over and put her head a 
little on one side and spoke engagingly, 
“Honey. do you take nutmeg in yore 
moonshine?” 

It did not dawn on me at once that 
the offering of the moonshine was no 
extraordinary form of hospitality, at all, 
only something usual, customary; and 
that it was in the nutmeg, rather, that 
there lay all the fine distinction and 
aroma. I have, I believe, an associative 
mind, however; and soon all this became 
clear to me. A nutmeg in those parts! 
a nutmeg in a cabin in mountain wilds 
where the only reading matter was an 
eight-year-old calendar. A nutmeg! 
Then, as I watched her grate it, the old 
saint who had driven me over those 
perilous roads came dimly into my 
mind’s eye, and before he drove away 
again in his chariot, I saw him fish 
anxiously in all his pockets and bring 
out at last a tiny package—some small 
object done up in a paper sack, and I 
seemed to see again Mrs. Norman’s hand 
outstretched eager to receive it. Yes; 
here was the solution, I felt sure. He 
had been commissioned to bring, when 
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he brought me, fine spice for my enter- 
tainment; and over all those miles, all 
those rough roads, those beds of creeks, 
those streams forded “indwise,”’ those 
rough places which that old buggy 
scrambled over so perilously, there went 
with the saint and me all the way, all 
the way, that nutmeg which old Mrs. 
Norman was now grating in the firelight 
into that huge tumbler of moonshine. 

It would take some ingenuity on my 
part to dispose of all this hospitality! 
And there were other offerings besides, a 
fearful and wonderful family comb. I 
thought she looked a little disappointed 
when she saw my own. “Oh, well then, 
I'll go and take Ples this; he’s waitin’.” 

Having disposed of the moonshine out 
the window, as soon as she left, I then 
hastened to splash about in the glass 
vegetable dish, and was none too quick 
about it, for she reappeared very shortly 


with a battered tin wash basin, obviously 
also a family affair. I tried to convey 
that I was there to visit them, not to 
trouble them, and that it would make 
me very unhappy indeed to keep Ples 
or the others waiting. This bewildered 
her slightly, think. She would so have 
liked me to accept her offerings; yet, if 
in pressing them upon me there was the 
risk of making me very unhappy indeed, 
lest Ples be kept waiting, the only al- 
ternative seemed to be to withdraw 
them. This she did with what was, I 
thought, a certain melancholy conces- 
sion to something she could not alto- 
gether understand. 

Later in the morning old Clint Nor- 
man asked me if I would not like to go 
across the valley “a piece”; he was go- 
ing to borrow some cornmeal from a man 
a few miles away. 

I was delighted with the opportunity. 
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We had gone perhaps a mile, when I 
saw slouching toward us a splendid look- 
ing young fellow, tall and slimpsy, with 
that clearness of feature which I soon 
‘ame to know as characteristic of the 
mountaineer. Heandtheoldman talked 
together of inconsiderable matters for a 
momentortwo. They paid no attention 
tome. I had made up my mind to wait 
there quietly by the roadside by a flam- 
ing sumac until they had finished. Pres- 
ently my attention was caught up into 
the conversation, as it were, by some 
allusion to thecashing of a pension check. 

“Doug Heminway says that Uncle 
Tim Thomas says hit was cashed the last 
of June,” said the young man, lacon- 
ically, “but, of course, that hain’t true; 
‘cause hit war’n’t cashed till after I killed 
Abner; and I didn’t kill Abner till the 
first o’ July.” 
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One day not long after this, when the 
men of the family had all gone off coon 
hunting, old Mrs. Norman, Hattie and 
I were sitting in front of my fire. It was 
then that I found how excellent a talker 
the old woman was. She had wonderful 
tales to tell of feuds and of mountain 
history; was in fact a better raconteur 
than her husband. She had an easy way 
of referring to large facts. 

“Hit’s a sight,” she said, “the way 
men do quoirl so easy! Look like they'd 
know better; but they don’t.” Then 
with a slight jerk of her head toward 
Hattie, ““Hat’s brother’s up now fer 
killin’ two men at a dance.” 

“Hat,” sitting on a little stool at my 
feet, gazed into the fire with apparent 
unconcern astothe subject in hand—and 
the old woman continued: “TI always 
hev said I'd ruther see airy one of my 
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boys dead than to see ‘em get into no 
such scrape.” 

This was reassuring. She, at least, 
had some idea of morals. 

“Yes,” I said, “ ’msureyouareright.” 

She bent forward and threw another 
piece of wood on the fire, then leaned 
back gazing into the spurting flames. 

““Yes,”’ she said, slowly, “them, mind 
you, mebbe in prison! Them, that loves 
freedom so!” 

It was not the killing, you see, but the 
possible loss of freedom for her freedoni- 
loving boys that disturbed her. 

The days went by, full of interest, full 
of hospitality. Hospitality of this pecul- 
iar mountain kind I find it hard to de- 
cribe. They said very little to assure 
you that you were welcome; but they 
had a way of adopting you, approving 
you and doing what they hoped would 
please you. One day the old man 
took an enormously long journey across 
the backs of two mountains, to get froma 
man who he knew possessed some white 
flour, a small sack of it in my honor. 
One day I came back from a tramp over 
the mountain-side to find that the two 
older boys had been away all afternoon, 
hunting bright branches and flowers for 
which they had heard me express an ad- 
miration. My little room was literally 
a bower of these. This was the hos- 
pitality of men who would readily take 
their part in feuds, yet who were covered 
with silence and confusion when I 
thanked them for this beauty they had 
brought me. 

But I believe the old woman’s best 
hospitality was the confidence she 
seemed to have in my sympathy. 

“You come with me,” she said, one 
day, “I want to show you where we've 
got our own laid.” 

At a short distance from the cabin, 
in an open and lovely spot we came to 
eight graves, seven full-length ones, and 
a tiny, tiny one, all of them unmarked 
in any way save one that had a little low 
wooden shed or roof, about a foot from 
the ground, built over it; and the tiny 


grave next it was protected in the same 
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manner. This latter was, I felt sure, the 
grave of a little baby grandchild to 
whom old Mrs. Norman and her hus- 
band often referred. 

We stood looking down at the graves, 
I thinking what a stark thing death must 
be in those parts. She had prepared her 
dead, no doubt, for their last rest; and 
her husband and the boys had gone into 
the woods, I suppose, to hew what would 
serve for a last rough sheltering. 

Yes; that was the baby’s grave, of 
course; and next to it the grave of Sue, 
the baby’s mother. 

The wind was growing chilly now, and 
there were gray clouds scudding and we 
went back to sit before the fire in my 
room. 

““Sue was such a simple gal,” she be- 
gan, without preliminary. ‘Her pappy 
an’ me, we didn’t think she’d he mar- 
ryin’ soon. But along come Jim Tulli- 
ver, fum yand beyand the mounting. 
Jim was quiet like Sue; an’ he wanted 
to marry her. But I sez ‘No; Sue’s too 
young.’ Sue warn't but fifteen. So he 
rode away. 

“But she didn’t fergit him, an’ she 
pined. Then I says to her pappy, ‘That's 
because she ain’t got a hat nor nairy 
pretty things.” So her pappy he rode 
over yand to Irvine, an’ he brought her 
a calico dress that was a sight hit was so 
purty, an’ a white dress, too, an’ some 
ribbon. An’ Sue she tuk ‘em, an’ she 
thank her pappy. But look like she pine 
just the same. 

“Then her pappy bime-by he rode 
over agin’ an’ he brought her a hat. 
Now ole’ Unc’ Tim Thomas—you know 
old Unc’ Tim?” (They always gave 
you the generous credit, these moun- 
taineers, of knowing all the people they 
knew.) “Well, Uncle Tim, he don’t 
‘llow his gals hats. He don’t b’liere in 
hats. But Ido. Hattie’s got a hat! I 
always did say ‘Hat shall have a hat.’ 
Well, Sue’s pappy, he bought Sue a hat. 
An’ Sue liked a hat well enough, too, but 
she pined just the same. Then I said to 
her pappy one day, ‘Looky here. She’s 
pinin’ ferhim! An’ tain’t no use! We've 
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got to let her go. When Jim comes agin’ 
we've got to let her go back with him, 
an’ them thar clos’ll do fer her weddin’ 
clos!’ 

“So bime-by, he come; an’ she went 
back with him, ridin’ behind him on his 
horse, an’ lookin’ happy. An’ I ain’t see 
her no more till Jim come across the 
mountings in the pourin’ rain to fetch me. 
Sue she never did like the rain. Well, 
that was when the baby was born. An’ 
Sue, she died, like she was too tired. 
Then Jim fetched her over here to be 
buried, jest yand, an’ I rode back with 
her an’ I helt the baby, an’ hit cried 
most of the twenty miles, like hit 
knowed. 

“Well, sir, hit was a sight! Clint he 
always loved his own, an’ he loves OI’ 
Maltee; an’ he'd massacree you if you 
was to hurt her; but ’twarn’t nuthin’ to 
how he loved that baby! I tuk it in the 
day an’ Clint he tuk it in the night. 
He'd walk up an’ down thar an’ the baby 
cryin’ all the time like hit knowed 
its mammy was dead. But Clint he 
wouldn’t hev it that-a-way. Clint, he’d 
make b’lieve the baby was cryin’ cause 
of the colic and could be cu-ord. But 
*twarn’t no use. "Twarn’t thecolic. That 
baby knowed. That baby knowed an’ 
hit wanted hits mammy, just like Sue 
she wanted Jim; an’ there warn’t no 
use tryin’ to fool hit. I used to take hit 
out to Sue’s grave, an’ I'd say: ‘Yand’s 
yer mammy! Don’t you cry!’ An’ hit 
would quit, sudden, an’ then hit would 
put its little face down flat on my shoulder 
an’ jest’ yell. 

“An’ hit wouldn’t grow! Look like 
hit got littler. Hit was littler than any- 
thin’ you ever see. It was so little you 
could a’ turned a teacup down over its 
years; an’ hit was so thin, look like you'd 
say hit was a little skinned sqoirl! 

“But Clint, he kep’ b’lievin’ we could 
raise hit. One night he sat thar with 
hit in front of the fire. There was rain 
outside, pourin’ jes’ like that day Jim 
come to fetch me. An’ Clint says, ‘I 


must put upashed over Sue’s grave. Sue 
An’ the baby, hit 


don’t like the rain.’ 
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ery an’ cry, like hit couldn’t stop. Clint 
he put hit over his shoulder, an’ patted 
hits back, an’ stomp his foot soft while 
he was doin’ hit, an’ he sang it a song, 
like he’d git it to stop an’ think of some- 
thing else. But “twarn’t no use. Hit 
knowed what it wanted. Well, that 
night hit died. ‘Taint no use,’ I said, 
‘Clint, hit didn’t like you an’ meas much 
as we liked hit. Hit was like Sue. Hit 
knowed what hit wanted. Now hit’s 
got what hit wants. Hit’s got to hits 
mammy.’” 

She showed me its little clothes, crude, 
coarse, to a point of cruelty almost. She 
hung over them. I recalled how the old 
man made a sort of calendar of the 
baby’s sojourn with them. Such and 
such a thing happened before the baby 
came or after the baby went. Ah, that 
baby, that baby! They would so have 
loved to keep it, if only it had not been 
so bent on getting to its mammy! And 
now, it and its mammy, the girl of fif- 
teen, sixteen, who also knew what she 
wanted, lay there not far away, safe 
sheltered from the rain. 

There was another experience that had 
evidently touched the old woman deeply; 
it was the going away of “Tawm,” her 
first-born. 

“He warn’t like the rest. Look like 
he was always thinkin’ of somethin’ 
bevand them mountings, an’ listenin’ fer 
somethin’. He was bigger’n his brothers 
and bigger’n his pappy, and look like he 
see further off. Sometimes he’d say he 
reckon he'd like to go out West. Thar’s 
his ole coonskin cap up thar now. 

“One day he got the horse an’ he say 
he was goin’ to ride over to Irvine. 
Well, I was glad hit was him, not me, 
agoin’. I ain’t use to nuthin’ but these 
mountings; an’ when I git over thar to 
Irvine an’ see all them people an’ all 
them houses, my head jes’ gits agoin’ so!” 
She made a slow whirling gesture with 
one hand, while I remembered the 
fifteen or twenty houses of that me- 
tropolis. 

“Well, he cum back towards night. 
Milly she cum to me, an’ she says, 
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‘Maw, Tawm fixin’ to go away. Cause 
he’s bought him a mackintush coat.’ 

“Well, then I knowed Tawm was goin’ 
to try to run away in the mornin’ fer 
sure, fore we wuz up. So I took the 
mackintush coat, (he'd got it hangin’ in 
the dark by the top o’ the bed) and I 
wrap one end of it round my hand, so. 
Fer [know’d he wouldn’t go without his 
coat; an’ I said, ‘ef he tries to go, he 
can’t git hit from me without wakin’ me 
up!’ Towards mornin’—but it was still 
dark—I felt Tawm pullin’ at it so gentle, 
you might hey thought hit was OI’ Mal- 
tee. But I turn over,an’ helt it tight; an’ 
bimeby he moved off, soft so you couldn’t 
hear him. After a while he tried agin’; 
but [held on to it. After that he moved 
off soft, agin’, an’ he didn’t try no more. 

“The next mornin’ hit was pourin’ 
rain; pourin’. ‘He won't be goin’ away 
whilst hit’s rainin’ so!’ I said. Look 
like I was never so glad to see hit rain. 

“So I set myself to fryin’ the bacon 
for breakfast, an’ Milly was mixin’ the 
cornpone, when yand come Ples runnin’. 
He'd done gone out to git me some wood. 
‘Oh, Maw!” he says, ““Tawm’s done tuk 
off!’ he says. 

“Well, I drop the bacon, an’ I run. 
‘Tawm! Tawm!’ I yell, but he ain't 
answer; an’ I ain’t sure noway that I 
could a’heerd him if he had a’answered; 
fer it was rainin’ an’ thunderin’ so. 
Look like I ain’t never see such a storm. 
An’ I run, an’ I run, an’ I couldn’t see 
whar I was runnin’ fer the rain. 

‘““Bimeby I stop, an’ stumble an’ fell, 
an’ ketch myself, an’ thar I was twixt 
them two graves of Jessie and Creech 
yander, like they wuz tryin’ ter stop me. 
An’ I went into the house, after that, an’ 
I set down, an’ I put my apron over my 
head, an’ I rock an’ I says, ‘Tawm’s 
gone! Tawm’s gone! an’ he won’t come 
back no more!’ ” 

“And did he never come back?” 

She shook her head. 

“No.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Fifteen years, come springtime.” 

I was thinking what I might say to 
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console her, when she spoke again, gaz- 
ing into the fire: 

“But Tawm’s comin’ back’’—she 
spoke with simplicity and confidence. 
“Thar was a man come through hyar 
had seed Tawm out West, an’ he said 
Tawm had got him a wife an’ three or 
four children, he fergit which. So 
Tawm'll come back some day. Them 
children o’hisn’ll teach him.” She spoke 
not bitterly at all, nor sharply, rather 
mellowly, almost pityingly. “When 
they git goin’ away fum him, the way he 
went away from his pappy an’ me, then 
he'll know how his pappy an’ me felt, 
an’ he'll know how we git longin’ fer 
to see him sometimes. Then he'll come. 
Mebbe it won't be fer a long time, but 
Tawm’ll come some day.” 

There were many other tales she told, 
and they all had this quality of intimacy 
and reality. These were real people 
among whom I was sojourning. I had 
never lived on such rough fare nor slept 
on so hard a bed, yet never had I had so 
satisfying an adventure of the spirit. 
There was a strange moral stability 
howbeit different from our own—in 
these people; and in their circumstances 
an immitigable reality, something primi- 
tive, dependable, fundamental. They 
held life lightly, in one sense; very 
deeply in another; and they had a code 
of their own, of such an order that you 
trusted them. 





One other happening stands out in my 
memory. One morning the old woman 
told me the boys were going off coon and 
possum hunting that night. I asked if 
she thought I might go with them. 

“Qh, no” she said with characteristic 
frankness, “you might git tired an’ that 
would spile their hunt.” 

It remained then to convince her. I 
did this so thoroughly that she was ready 
to undertake the task of convincing the 
boys. Meanwhile, Hattie, the little 
mustang niece, begged to be allowed to 
goalso. I thought this might imperil my 
chances; might not Hattie easily enough 
“spile their hunt”’ by getting tired? 
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The old woman seemed to think this 
was an extraordinary fear on my part: 
“Who? Hat? Why Hat could out- 
climb airy one of them boys. Hat ain’t 
nuthin’ but a sqoirl.” 

Good! then all the better! Neverthe- 
less I was anxious as to the outcome of 
the embassy. Presently she returned. 

“Hit’s good,” she said, by way of an- 
nouncement, “that you've got on a short 
dress. Fer them mountings is steep.” 

We started with the dogs and lanterns 
at about eight o'clock that night. The 
October air was keen against our cheeks, 
and the stars were out by millions. 

Hattie and I stayed together, she with 
her hand in mine; and around us, and 
for the most part ahead of us, the great 
lank towering young forms of the moun- 
taineers, their shadows moving up and 
down in solemn cadence or rhythm 
which was directed by the steady, yet 
slightly swinging, light of the lantern. 
How tall they were! Brobdingnags of a 
strange lank order they seemed, as long 
as the range of my gaze was only the 
moving circle of the lantern: one of them 
carrying over his shoulder an ax, another 
wearing what I saw to be “Tawm’s” 
coonskin cap; but when I would look 
up instead to the mountaifs around 
about and to the face of the jeweled 
night, then suddenly we all seemed so 
tiny, so tiny that it seemed we had all 
been suddenly transformed into fairies 
of an odd sort; and the black-and-white 
and yellow-and-white coon dogs, run- 
ning with their noses sometimes to the 
ground, but oftener trotting alongside, 
very purposeful and serious, seemed the 
most tiny and fairylike of all, and the 
whole diminutive company making for- 
ward through that vastness, bent, mind 
you, on hunting a still tinier creature 
who waited somewhere with watchful 
ears and an anxious heart. 

When we had gone about half a mile, 
we were joined at the foot of a moun- 
tain by a party of seven other young 
mountaineers with their dogs. 

There was nothing in the order of 
introductions. Across the dim light of 
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the lanterns I smiled at them and nodded. 
They all peered at me, I would not say 
curiously, rather only with a great sol- 
emnity. Were they disappointed that 
a girl should be of their coon and possum 
hunt? I do not know, but I think not, 
for they are a direct people, and it would 
be difficult to give any idea of the sim- 
plicity with which without a word they 
seemed to accept and adopt me. 

When we got to the top of the hill we 
penetrated about a quarter of a mile into 
the forest. Then we stopped and the 
men gathered brush and wood and 
lighted a fire. We sat about it, waiting 
for the dogs to pick up a trail. One 
could hear them circling and yapping not 
far away. 

It might have been something out of 
the humbler purlieus of Arden, that 
scene. The men sat or lay about gazing 
at the fire, saying never a word; occa- 
sionally one would reach and throw on 
more wood, or after a while, another 
would shift the sticks already in the 
flame. I respected the custom of their 
silence. I suppose if I went among them 
now and came upon such a scene, I 
might feel inclined to talk and to try 
to draw them out; but then there was 
story enough for me in the night, in 
the hounds baying at a distance, in 
those silent men and Hattie and myself 
grouped around that fire, kindled there 
for our comfort for a little while in all 
that shaggy wilderness. 

Presently the men knew by the baying 
of the dogs that these were on the track 
of their prey. So the fire they had been 
at pains to kindle was carefully scattered 
and trodden out, and we set off in the 
direction of the baying. 

The mountaineers knew those track- 
less mountains, it seemed, as you and I 
know the streets of a city; there was 
never any uncertainty about their direc- 
tion. The light of the lantern would 


shine suddenly on the boles of great trees, 
giants of the forests that would seem to 
step out hugely from the deep darkness, 
and would stretch out their great arms 
as though pointing the way. Then we 
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would plunge again into utter trackless- 
ness, yet not trackless to these men. 
From time to time one of them would 
anticipate some landmark: 

““We’re most nigh the old’ simmon 
tree, now.” 

“Yes, pret’ nigh.” 

Or: “’Tain’t fur now to the shagbark, 
with the grape vine.” 

“No; just a little piece.” 

And presently, sure enough, we would 
come to what they had foreseen. There 
was an air of mystery and strange powers 
about all this. 

The notes of the dogs too were wonder- 
ful to hear, booming, prolonged, beauti- 
fully concerted. 

“Thar’s ole Belle! Hear her?”’ 

“Yas! An’ thar’s Pont!” 

Their practised ears knew the slightly 
different ery of each. 

But if the dogs had picked up a scent 
they soon lost it. Again the men built a 
fire by which to await that particular 
kind of baying which means pursuit. 

When we had got comfortably seated 
one of the men went to where, at a little 
distance, I could see him reach up to a 
shadowy grape vine that was hanging 
with some of its branches in the dim edge 
of our firelight. He must have gathered 
about a dozen bunches of wild grapes, 
then he returned and without a word put 
them simply and shyly into my hands. 
In a moment more another one of them, 
taking one of the lanterns, went to a little 
farther distance. I could see the uncer- 
tain light moving, searching for some- 
thing, then the bend of branches; and he 
came back with a handful of little wilding 
apples and gave them to me. The first 
—he of the wild grapes—who had dared 
so much seemed to have given courage to 
the others; for there were other gifts after 
that whenever, apparently, the locality 
afforded them, chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
and persimmons, and more wild grapes, 
and once a little hurt squirrel which one 
of the men found and carried in his 
pocket some time before he could make 
up his mind to give it to me. 

Of all the happenings that I remember 
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there among those mountain people, I be- 
lieve [ have had in remembering it more 
pleasure of this than of any other—the 
way those lank silent men brought gifts 
in that shy but direct and utterly gener- 
ous way to a girl who was a “furriner,” 
and whom some of them had never seen 
before and would never see again. 

We had been on the hunt a long time, 
though I have no idea how long, and had 
built four different bonfires at as many 
resting places before the voices of the 
dogs changed at last to the wild barking 
we had been waiting for. The last fire 
was put out quickly, and we hurried 
through the brush in their direction. 

They had the coon “treed” in a hollow 
log, and were wild with excitement. 
The men struggled to hold them and pull 
them away, so that I might stoop and 
have a look at the tiny creature. 

Emeralds could be no greener than its 
eyes; and its claws were braced stub- 
bornly against the sides of the log, sup- 
porting a little body that was terror and 
determination in fur and flesh. Here 
was its last resort, and here the final 
terror awaited it. 

The log must be cut. He who had 
carried the ax all the way came forward 
with it, without a word, like an actor 
aware of his cue; and the owners of the 
dogs put newstrength into holding them, 
while the animals strained at their col- 
lars and breathed hard, whined wildly 
and choked. 

The goal of all the mystery and beauty 
of the evening in which we had up to now 
taken part was to be this—the much 
anticipated fight for its life of a tiny furry 
coon beset by six wildly excited dogs. 
Thirteen lank Brobdingnags and Hattie 
and myself, and six dogs! Oh, little 
coon! little coon! Meanwhile the meas- 
ured thud of the ax was falling. 

The end of the story would never be a 
hunter’s delight, but itwas mine. When 
the moment of glory should have arrived, 
when the log was split, and the dogs were 
loosed and sprang wildly to where the 
coon should have been, the coon was 
gone, vanished, spirited away, by way 
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of some decayed knot hole perhaps that 
the men had overlooked. 

The dogs made off wildly into the 
woods, trying to pick up the trail, but 
their zest was, apparently, gone. A few 
of the men, three or four, followed them, 
but the rest of us started home. 

We made our way for miles, it seemed, 
without acknowledged direction, through 
the forest; but by a most mysterious 
miracle, came out at last on the very 
hilltop just above the Normans’ cabin. 
The valley lay dark below with only that 
one star in it, the cabin light. Above, 
the heavens were very fine; but the 
Great Bear had swung low, and Sagit- 
tarius—the Hunter—was gone from 
them. Then in the woods we saw an- 
other light move mysterious. The rest 
of the party were rounding up also. We 
waited for them. Jim Norman was in 
the lead with the lantern, then Ples wear- 
ing Tawm’s coonskin cap, the man with 
the ax back of him, and two other 
rhythmic figures. I was so fascinated by 
the rising and falling of light and shadow 
that it was not until they were of our 
party that I saw what Ples carried. A 
little creature of amusing shape hung 
from his hand by the tail. A possum. 

Without preliminary, he offered it 
to me. 

“You kin carry it just so,”’ he said. 
“Hit wont stir. Hit’s playin’ hit’s dead.” 

I was delighted, but begged him to 
carry it for me and we trooped down the 
mountain side. At the bottom he in- 
sisted on giving it to me. The others 
said good night and went their way. 
Just then old Mrs. Norman, who had 
been dozing, no doubt, but waiting for 
us, opened the door of the cabin, and the 
light from it streamed out over us. 
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“Wal, I clar to gracious!” she said, 
leaning toward me with unfeigned de- 
light, and peering at the little perfectly 
still creature that I held by the tail, “did 
you git a possum!” 

Two days later I left the Norman 
cabin, and all that it had meant to me. 
Before I left I overheard old Clint Nor- 
man and his wife talking in the lean-to. 

“Wal, I clar to gracious, I hate to see 
her go.” 

“Wal, so do I,” agreed the wife, “she’s 
such a plain, simple gal, seems like she’s 
blood kin.” 

Well, I “‘clar to gracious,’ I hated 
to leave them; and was homesick for 
them at the thought of it. I wanted to 
go again across those midnight moun- 
tains under the stars, with the lanterns 
swinging, with those strange, chivalrous, 
silent men; I wanted to hear more of the 
old woman’s confidences and_ stories; 
I wanted to hear the almanac read again; 
I wanted to see “Hat's” brother when 
he was released, after killin’ two men— 
atadance; J! wanted to follow Johnson's 
fate, who did not cash the check “of 
course ”’ until after he had killed Abner, 
and who had not killed Abner until the 
first of July; above all, perhaps, I 
wanted to be witness some day to 
“Tawm’s”’ coming back, as he would, 
in the fulness of time. But I was obliged 
to go. 

This, however, was not to be my last 
mountain experience. My next one was 
to be—better than I could have hoped— 
in Breathitt, the roughest of all Ken- 
tucky mountain counties, among a 
different and less gentle type of moun- 
taineers, where the killing that was done 

yas not usually at anything so gay 
as a dance. 


(To be continued) 








AN ISLAND WINDOW 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


ETER COLLINS was tired. He 
had come to Arachne Island to rest 
—and since early morning he had 
tramped the green slopes of the Island or 
climbed the tumultuous bowlders that 
formed the rocky coast line to the east. 
Now on his back, on a high gray rock, 
his tweed cap pulled well over his eyes 
to shut out the glare of light, he lay look- 
ing at the horizon and reflecting grimly 
that he came to Arachne Island to rest. 
Above the horizon the sky lifted its 
are of transparent dazzling blue, and 
beneath it the indigo sea rose and fell in 
long heaving waves that made Peter 
think as he watched them of sapphires 
. Sapphires both of them, sea and 
sky, he thought lazily as he lay and 
watched them, but the finest sapphire 
was between the two—neither the deep 
indigo of the sea nor the translucent 
lifting blue of the sky off there. . . . 

His fingers sought his vest pocket and 
brought out a small object and held it 
up between him and the light. Blue 
fire flashed in the sun and the color of 
sea and sky paled swiftly. Life was 
prisoned in the gleaming thing—the eyes 
beneath the cap brim glowed softly to it; 
they seemed to drink in the fiery blue of 
the stone. 

Peter was a dealer in precious stones. 
He ranged the world for them: opals 
from Mexico, pearls and sapphires and 
amethysts from Ceylon, emeralds from 
Canjargum, rubies from Satawka, dia- 
monds from the Cape to Brazil. Wher- 
ever the divine fire had been caught and 
prisoned, on the surface of the earth or 
under the surface or in the sands of 
river beds, there was Peter digging and 
chaffering. He bought beauty and 
brought it home in his pocket to sell 
again. He had never created beauty 


and he knew little of the beauty created 
by other men, but for precious stones he 
had an infallible flair and he never tired 
in the pursuit. To come on a rare stone 
in some unexpected corner of the earth, 
to cheat the poor native of his glittering 
find, carry it off to London or Paris or 
New York and drive a still better bar- 
gain over the table of some opulent 
dealer, was all in the game for Peter, and 
the game was played with counters of 
fire—gleams that ran from the facets of 
finely-cut gems or shimmered in the 
lighted rondure of opal and pearl. 

He was never without a collection of 
precious stones somewhere on his person 
—little packets of them stowed away in 
his pockets or sewed into his clothing. 
If by some alchemy, Peter, lying there 
on the rock, could have been stripped of 
his clothes, he would have glittered like 
a temple god, twinkling with the myriad 
points of light that radiated from the 
gems concealed about him. Stones were 
his religion—he had no other and had 
never felt the need of any other. He 
must have them always at hand—to be 
bartered in trade or to hold in his fingers 
as he was holding the sapphire now, let- 
ting its color and fire creep subtly 
through him. 

He turned it in his fingers and watched 
the light rise and leap in it and he smiled 
slowly. His long figure on the rock re- 
laxed subtly. The stone seemed to have 
caught a richer deeper glow in the ca- 
ressing touch of his finger tips as if elec- 
tric fire played softly in it, and as he 
turned it, six glinting points of light 
emerged in the clouded depths of sap- 
phire blue. They shaped a shining star. 
For a minute his eyes glowed to it. Then 
the touch of his fingers loosened and 
the look in his eyes grew absent... . 
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Through the star-shaped light in the 
stone, far within the clouded depths, 
he was looking into the starved eager 
eyes of the native who had sold him the 
stone—the protruding abdomen and the 
gaunt uplifted arm that thrust the sap- 
phire at him, the greedy look when he 
held up a coin. The stone was dull and 
begrimed with the silt of the river bed 
where it had lain, but beneath the 
grime, its crystalline structure showed 
to Peter’s practiced eye, and he knew 
the value of the jewel before he tossed 
the coin that made it his. 

He had intended to sell it as soon as 
he landed in New York. But when 
under the swift turning rotten-stone of 
the polishing-wheel the true nature of 
the jewel became evident and the star 
points in the clouded disk gleamed out, 
he ordered the stone cut to reveal its full 
beauty. He would keep it a little while 
for his own pleasure. 

Buying and selling and a good bargain 
were only part of the game for Peter: 
behind the buying and selling was al- 
ways the gleam of the fire in the stones. 
He could not have bought and sold hogs 
or even woolen and copper and steel. 
He dickered in precious stones, and be- 
hind the stones was always the fire. 

But now the fire had dulled a little for 
him and he had come to Arachne Island 
to rest. He had not given a thought till 
to-day to the starved eyes of the native; 
but through the blue fire of the stone 
they looked into his hungrily; the fin- 
gers that thrust the stone at him were 
thin as pipe-stems. ... Men starved, did 
they, like that! Beneath the peaked 
cap Peter’s eyes were puzzled. His 
touch on the stone was absent. 


Was it only last week they brought 
him news of the rare stone in upper 
India—an emerald magnificent in size 
and color, a star-emerald, the sailor de- 
clared who brought the rumor, and the 
man who held it went in fear of his life. 
Peter knew the breed of man—half- 
crazed by a sight of the glittering thing— 
a fierce snatch at it and flight and there- 
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after living, daily fear. Peter had known 
a score of such cases. The stone could 
be bought for a song, almost for the 
taking, to relieve the sweating fear of 
the man who concealed it. 

Peter did not really believe the sailor's 
yarn as to the nature of the stone. A 
star-emerald from the Orient was some- 
thing no dealer had ever seen. Rumors 
of such stones came to western dealers, 
but when the clues were followed up they 
proved false. Star-amethysts, yes, and 
star-rubies and star-sapphires a-plenty— 
though few so beautiful as the one he 
held in his fingers—but a star-emerald, 
no! Peter privately believed that the 
hardness of the emerald prevents the 
formation of the star-shaped rays in the 
stone, as the hardness of the diamond 
seems to prevent it. But he had pre- 
pared to follow up the clue for the 
pleasure of the chase; his plans were 
made, his preparations complete, and 
then he woke one morning to a curious 
sense that the world was flat. 

The round earth he had sailed over 
so inany times had flattened in the night 
to a whirling disk in space . and 
pearls were no more precious than millet 
seed, or emeralds than cubes of glass. 
Not even a _ star-emerald from the 
Orient tempted Peter that morning. 

He had stared at his unshaven chin in 
the glass and ordered breakfast. When 
he tried to eat his breakfast he knew to 
a certainty that the world was flat. 

He consulted a physician who pounded 
and thumped him and twinkled a wag- 
ging goatee at him and charged him 
twenty-five dollars. He must take a 
long rest. . . . Nothing the matter with 
him, no... every organ sound, but 
safe to take a rest. Might be sorry later 
if he didn’t. . . . Yes—twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

He went out of the office a little dazed. 
Rest! And the only way he knew of 
resting was to range the globe—a new 
quest each time. . . . The emerald in 
upper India! The very thought of it 
sickened him—to travel a_ thousand 
miles, ten thousand miles—and hold in 
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his hand at last a green stone! 
the thought aside impatiently. 
growing fanciful, soul-sick? 

And suddenly a child’s eyes flashed to 
him. She was sitting by the sea and he 
filled her lap with jewels and told her 
their names. She raised her eyes and 
looked at him. The eyes glowed like 
stars. What were they asking or seek- 
ing to give him? Something in them 
eluded him. What could a child give 
Peter Collins? 

He could not remember the color of her 
eyes nor where he had seen her—only 
the look of stars. He had seen it many 
times and he had come to watch for it 
when he was buying and selling. It 
came between him and a bargain once 
in Ceylon. And camping under the 
stars one night in upper India, a mys- 
terious dim figure bent and looked at 
him with a child’s eyes—and he had 
turned away and slept... . 

Why should he see it now when he 
was tired? . . . The doctor had said he 
must rest. Had he hunted jewels too 
long—beautiful fiery hardnessthat a man 
could buy and sell? He held it a flashing 
glimmering minute and the child’s eyes 
faded. . . . What had they said to him? 

aman’s soul starves if it feeds too long 
Or had he dreamed it sit- 
ting in the twilight and wondering where 
he could go and rest? 

He went to bed early that night and 
lay awake, listening to the roar of the 
city below. Just before dawn he fell 
asleep and when he wakened he re- 
membered Arachne Island. It was in 
his mind cool and fresh with the light of 
the sea on it. 

Before noon he was on his way. He 
had visited the Island ten years before, 
on a hint from Blakeman the artist of a 
curious ledge of rocks jutting from the 
sea. Blakeman had painted the ledge 
many times, and dwellers in cities had 
been refreshed by its jagged mystery 
and charm. ... But there were no 
jewel-pockets on Arachne. Peter, lying 
on his back on the gray rock, reflected 
that he should not see the glint of a 


He put 
Was he 


on stones. 


jewel till he set sail again for the main- 
land—only the fish-scales gleaming on 
the beach, opalescent lights that came 
and went on the sea, sunsets opening 
shining gates, and jeweled doors within 
the gates. 

He had come to Arachne to rest. 
There were no jewels on the Island ex- 
cept those in his own pockets. India 
was the land of jewels, a land of mystery 
and strange beliefs. Peter’s eyes, look- 
ing across the sapphire sea, grew absent. 
His fingers held the stone idly—its fiery 
warmth no longer filled him... . It 
was there in India he had come on 
strange hints of something deeper in a 
man’s life than his individual will— 
some purpose shapinginexorably through 
the ages. Had he come to Arachne 
because some will greater than his own 
was holding him—shaping his life? He 
tossed it aside. He knew too well why 
he had come to Arachne! He lay and 
watched the sea rise and fall and travel 
shoreward. It rested him to watch it 
lift itself, as if beneath the blue strength 
a giant breathed at ease. 


He had lingered on Arachne that 
earlier time a week and a day. Then he 
had gone away and forgotten it. But 
when he set out yesterday on the ten- 
hour sail to the Island he had a curious 
sense that he was coming home. He 
forgot the doctor’s twinkling goatee and 
lounged on the deck, watching the main- 
land recede and the world of water come 
around him. Then as he lay, half- 
quiescent, floating in a new element, he 
remembered Chisingham—old Chising- 
ham who wrought in metal. 

That was the way Peter Collins put 
it to himself, floating in the light of 
the sea. Chisingham who wrought in 
metal was the Island blacksmith. Peter 
had. passed hours by his forge, listening 
to the clink of his hammer on metal as 
it rose and fell and the clumsy bellows 
glowed the flame. Outside, the fog 


rolled in and closed up to the open door, 
and the foghorn called in long gray in- 
tervals, a somber background for Chis- 
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ingham’s gentle high-pitched voice as 
his hammer clinked and struck the red- 
hot iron, and sparks flew in the dusky 
place. Again and again Peter had been 
drawn back to the forge, always to be 
greeted by the dark groping look in 
Chisingham’s eyes as if it asked, “What 
news? What news do you bring? What 
of life?” .. 

Chisingham did not earn a dollar a 
day at his forge. Yet he wrought with 
ceaseless blows, mending, welding, shap- 
ing as if a world were in the making 
under his sounding blows. Scraps of 
talk—fiery words came back to Peter 
when he thought of Chisingham—they 
lingered hauntingly and died away be- 
fore his mind could seize them. He tried 
to remember what they talked about, 
he and Chisingham; but only frag- 
ments of the talk came back, a quick- 
lifted glance of Chisingham’s glinting 
eye, the flicker of a spark struck from 
the red-hot iron in the dusk of the shop 
and the surrounding fog. A sub- 
terranean place—a Niebelungen forge 
that shop of Chisingham’s perched on 
its rock with peaked roof, and the sub- 
merged clang of the bell-buoy swinging 
in slow distance. . . . Something of the 
gods in Chisingham, in his gaunt frame 
and half-stooped shoulders, and the 
dark brooding face and shaggy beard 
and hair and the half-wild stammer of 
his voice as he shook it out, as if thought 
crowded too thick and fast to forge, and 
hardened in queer shapes, grotesque and 
inarticulate, that flung from the uplifted 
chin. So gods might gape and grope in 
subterranean depths, caverns of the 
sea. . . . Peter Collins, sailing toward 
the Island, was suddenly glad he was to 
see and talk with Chisingham again. 
The horizon ahead of the boat seemed 
to round a little as the rail rose and fell. 
Over the horizon lay Arachne and 
Chisingham. 

After that he slept, and through the 
day he dozed—until, waking, he saw 
the Island afloat on the sea—quite near 
they were come: the lighthouse on the 
top, the green slopes and gray rock 


mounting upward and the light of the 
sea enfolding it. 

On the deck Peter leaned forward. 
There to the left was Chisingham’s shop, 
its peaked roof and pointed air-shaft 
dark against the spruces. He drew a 
long breath. To-morrow he should see 
Chisingham and talk and watch the 
curious wild gleam in his eye and the 
sparks from his forge. To-morrow! 

Then as he lay awake that night and 
heard the waves wash the shore gently 
and draw back, he saw a star-emerald 
shaping in the darkness. It seemed to 
glow a little there in upper India— 
jewel-glintsoflight—that changed slowly 
to a child’s eyes and glowed more softly. 

. She was sitting by the sea, holding 
up her apron filled with jewels. What 
was it her eyes asked him as the waves 
washed up and back? . . . The sparks 
from Chisingham’s forge flew upward. 
. . . Peter fell asleep trying to catch 
the sparks from Chisingham’s forge and 
prison them—fashion them in a star 
. . . And between a wave that washed 
up the beach and receded, he fell asleep, 
watching a star shape dimly in the fly- 
ing sparks from the forge. 


When he woke his eyes rested on a 
curious figurine standing on the table 
by his bed. It was made of wrought 
iron clumsily forged. He reached out 
a hand. 

He took it up. He did not remember 
seeing it the night before. He had 
tumbled into bed dead-tired, and he had 
fallen asleep thinking of Chisingham. 
He turned the figure in his hands, and 
suddenly he saw that it was curiously 
like Chisingham—not in its features, 
but in the spirit of it—a rudely wrought 
female figure, and in the hand uplifted 
from the straight outstretched arm was 
a curious implement, a tomahawk, Peter 
decided. He chuckled at the quaint 


stiffness of the figure and the uplifted 
weapon. There was something almost 
Egyptian in the severe simplicity of the 
lines and the pose of the miniature fig- 
ure. He recalled crude beginnings he 
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had watched grow under the swinging 
blows of Chisingham’s hammer, hints of 
ornament, vague and half-formed that 
leaped from his eye to the glowing metal 
and were effaced under his hammer al- 
most before they took shape. 

The pose of the figure had strength; 
it rose from the two firm-planted feet 
with a surety, a kind of regal dignity 
that pleased the fastidious sense in Peter. 
He put it down with a little touch of 
pleasure. 

He would have breakfast. Then he 
would see Chisingham. He would watch 
him work. He was suddenly eager to 
see him, and as he dressed he glanced 
now and then at the figure. A dim 
sense of its power woke in him—in its 
very crudity was a hint of power. He 
saw Chisingham shaping the thing under 
swift blows of his hammer, his great eye 
glowing as it took shape. . . . Chising- 
ham swinging his hammer, working at 
his trade for common men and women, 
mending hoes and spades and plows, 
kettles and pans... and then this 
little figurine! Peter took it up, holding 
it in his fingers with a kind of waking 
affection. Something stirred in him he 
had never felt before. He saw Peter 
Collins, a lonely figure, bargaining, 
chaffering, gathering up precious stones 
as hard and barren as himself. 

He set down the figure and stared at 
it. No wonder life had palled for him 

picking up stones. . . . But to catch 
life from one’s own mind where it 
glinted and teased like that, to mold and 
shape it, to watch it grow and emerge 
from a bit of old iron till it stood firm on 
its two feet and faced its creator! A 
spark from Chisingham’s forge seemed to 
glint and touch him. He looked again at 
the straight-standing figure and up- 
lifted tomahawk and smiled at the feel- 
ing of life and pleasure it gave him. 

After breakfast he took the hard- 
shell road that led to Chisingham’s 
forge—Chisingham’s studio, he told him- 
self with a laugh as he quickened his 


pace. 
A curious recurrent sense of coming 
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to the end of a quest possessed him. 
Often he had felt it—this overwhelming 
urge and desire when he was close to the 
hiding-place of some jewel. Curious 
that he should feel it now, on this peace- 
ful island where no jewel had ever been 
found, no gleam of fire in the gray rocks 
or under the sheep-cropped turf. He 
had come to Arachne to rest—and his 
heart was beating strangely. 

He wanted to talk with Chisingham— 
more, it seemed to him, than he had ever 
wanted anything in his life. 

He turned the corner and came on the 
smithy, and stopped. The door was 
closed; there was no smoke from the 
peaked roof, no glint behind the shut 
window and darkened panes. 

He wheeled and looked at a house to 
the left of the forge, Chisingham’s house. 
The door was closed. But behind the 
window he saw a woman’s head bent 
low over her work. He stared at the 
head resentfully. It had been a tacit 
bond of sympathy between him and 
Chisingham that no women had entered 
their lives: they were free men, both of 
them, free to range the world of thought 
unhampered by women. . . . And now 
a woman sat in Chisingham’s window, 
her head bent over her work. And the 
door—Peter saw suddenly, with quick- 
ened eyes, over Chisingham’s door a 
porch of lattice-work, a new little porch 
of delicate lattice-work. He flung away 
down the road, a bitter feeling of being 
balked in his heart. 


So all the morning he had tramped the 
downs and explored caves and climbed 
over rocks, until at last the unreasoning 
rage roused in him by the sight of the 
woman’s bent head in Chisingham’s 
window had subsided. 

Lying here on the rock, the sapphire 
in his relaxed fingers, the warm sun 
shining on him, he was placidly content. 
He knew he should see Chisingham, talk 
with him. But, he faced the bitter 
truth—Chisingham would be different— 
he must accept the fact that Chisingham 
would be different. Peter knew what 
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marriage did to men: tied them, bound 
them, hand and foot. . . . He had taken 
care that his own feet were not caught in 
that snare! 

He took out his watch and looked at 
it and sprang up—time to see Chising- 
ham before dinner if he hurried. Be- 
hind him the sea rose and fell, he heard 
its ceaseless surge as he turned away and 
plunged into the path through the 
spruces that led to Chisingham’s forge. 

When he came in sight of it he saw 
that the door was still closed, but a 
quick glance at the house showed there 
was no one in the window. He crossed 
the road and stood a minute under the 
tiny latticed porch before he knocked. 

The door opened and a young woman 
stood in it looking at him. 

Peter raised his hat. “I wanted to 
see Chisingham,” he said. 

“Yes?” <A faint glow came to her 
face. Her eyes sought his a minute and 
a smile touched her lips. 

“We would all like to see Chising- 
ham,” she said. He started. 

“He is no longer here?” 

“He is not here. He is dead.” 

He turned abruptly and looked across 
the rocks and the sheep-cropped turf 
to the sea. The bell-buoy swung with 
a long faint recurrent sound. A little 
breeze came in to him. 

He turned back and found her eyes 
on him waiting. 

“T beg your pardon. I had made so 
sure of seeing Chisingham. I wanted 
to see him more than you would be 
likely to guess.” The words seemed 
thrust out of him. He was surprised to 
find himself speaking them. 

For a minute she did not reply. Then 
he was conscious that the glow in her 
face deepened, as if some inner fire 
irradiated it. 

“T understand,” she said almost shyly. 
“Won't you come in?” 

But he turned a little brusquely. He 
could not talk small talk with a young 
woman. He wanted to go away, to re- 
call all he could remember of Chising- 
ham, fix it forever before it should be too 


late. . . . Fool—while he hunted for 
baubles, Chisingham had slipped away. 
He could never talk with him now— 
never watch for the curious, wild thrill 
of his eye and the sparks glinting from 
the hotiron. But he would gather every 
memory and stamp it imperishable. 

He lifted his hat. “‘I will not trouble 
you further,” he said. 

The coldness of his tone did not seem 
to repulse her. The little glow remained, 
and she stood and watched him go down 
the path tothe sea. Then she re-entered 
the house. 

She crossed the hall to a room on the 
right and seated herself before a small 
table. The table was of rough wood, 
really a work-bench, and covered with 
bits of metal and small tools, models, 
papers with half-sketched designs—all 
the paraphernalia of a worker in metal. 

For a minute she sat looking before 
her. Then she picked up a small mallet 
and struck a light blow on the bit of 
metal that lay on the tiny anvil. The 
metal resounded, it clinked faintly like 
echo-metal beneath the light quick 
strokes of her hammer. 


She looked steadily at the metal she 
molded, but she was seeing Peter Collins’ 
face... it had grown hard in ten 
years; there were lines in it she did 
not remember. Or was it that in ten 
years she had learned to read faces? 

He had not recognized her. She 
smiled at the hardening metal and lifted 
it to the blowpipe. She took up her 
tongs and held the metal in the burning 
flame watching it glow, then her ham- 
mer clinked again lightly. 

She had never dreamed Peter Collins 
might come back to the Island... . 
She saw him by the sea, and the girl be- 
side him—hardly more than a child— 
her apron held out that he filled with 
jewels, taking them from his pockets 
and tossing them where they fell and 
gleamed and jostled each other and 
glinted while he said their names over 
like a chant: “Beryl and topaz and 
ruby; amethyst, sapphire, emerald, tur- 
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quoise and opal and pearl and amber 
and coral and chrysoprase; moss-agate 
and bloodstone—all the medley of 
color and sound that rose and shimmered 
and flashed in the child’s apron before 
her wondering eyes: apple-green, helio- 
trope, blood-red and ruby and jade and 
amethyst—all the play and change of 
color deepening the spell in her eyes 
while she listened breathless. 

She had never forgotten the sound of 
the words she heard that morning, with 
the wash of the sea slipping in between, 
coming and going through the magic of 
the jewel names. 

Then Peter Collins had gathered them 
up, scooped their glittering beauty into 
his two hands, and gone away, and she 
had never seen him again. But the sound 
of the sea held the jewel names and 
crooned them to her at night, and the 
colors of the stones glowed in the sea at 
sunrise and when the sun went down. 
And behind the jeweled sea was the mur- 
mur of a voice, faint and growing fainter, 
like anecho. . . . She did not know she 
listened for it sometimes in the sea, say- 
ing over the names. Had she been wait- 
ing to hear it again? Her heart was 
beating strangely—acurious newrhythm 
in her pulse while she fashioned her 
metal with light touch. 

She saw the man’s face under the 
lattice porch. There was no glow of 
jewels in it—only hardness and unrest; 
but the sound of his voice held an echo, 
and she knew suddenly what his jewels 
meant to her. She saw them gleaming 
in her lap, and the child’s face lifted, 
and for the first time she saw the part 
they had played in her life. When her 
mother died and she sold her little in- 
heritance and left Arachne, she knew 
now it was to follow the glow of the 
jewels into the west. She had not known 
then what she sought, or that it had to 
do with the gleaming stones Peter Collins 
had spread in her lap. But when at last 
she found her niche she had settled down 
to learn the intricate details of jewel 
work: cutting and riveting and solder- 
ing, molding and casting, designing set- 
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tings for stones, chasing patterns in the 
hard metal or shaping its molten softness 
under the strokes of her hammer. 

Then the sea called her and she came 
back to the Island with her jewel kit and 
a handful of stones. She found Chising- 
ham’s house vacant, and it pleased her 
fancy to buy it and set up shop iz the de- 
serted front room. She had known and 
loved the old man since she was a child. 
His wild shaggy face was like the sea— 
something god-made and unfathomed. 
Sometimes in the stroke of her tiny ham- 
mer she seemed to hear the far-off clink 
of Chisingham’s forge. It helped her to 
shape and fashion the settings which 
summer tourists to Arachne delighted to 
buy. They exclaimed over the jewels 
and over the sea and the rocks—and they 
carried the jewels away to towns. 

Each year on the Island she had grown 
more contented in the restful quiet of 
Chisingham’s house and more absorbed 
in her work. She wrought in metal as 
he had wrought. The sparks from his 
forge that vanished in the dusk seemed 
caught again—they glinted in little 
points of light in the jewels she fashioned 
at her bench in the window. Sometimes 
an undertone of the sea came to her and 
she lifted her head; but it was only the 
bell-buoy, ceaselessly swinging with the 
strokes of her hammer, keeping time. 

Deep in her she guarded something. 
A flame—a jewel—she hardly knew her- 
self what it was. And no one else knew 
or guessed. If she had thought of Peter 
Collins, it was only in a flash of thank- 
fulness that he had tossed the precious 
stones into a child’s apron. He was 
hardly more than a myth who had scat- 
tered flame-jewels and gone away. 

And now he was here on Arachne 
again—and he did not guess he had ever 
seen her—and her heart was beating in 
this curious way. . . . She did not want 
to feel like this! —The man’s eyes were 
hard—when he looked at her! 

She put down her hammer, a little 
impatiently, and went out to get 
luncheon. She kindled a flame in her 


small stove and made a cup of tea and 
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boiled an egg and brought lettuce from 
the tiny garden. She spread a napkin 
and ate her luncheon at her work-bench 
before the window, looking across to 
Chisingham’s forge standing silent 
among the spruces. 


Peter Collins came in very late to his 
dinner, and his landlady looked at him 
with rebuking motherly eyes. 

“You're all tuckered out!” 

“T forgot it was dinner time.” 

“Folks do sometimes. It’s a bad 
sign.”” She smiled. “Shows your liver’s 
wrong. You set right there and Ill 
bring in a tray.” She departed and 
came back with a heaped-up tray, and 
seated herself to see that he did justice 
to it. 

“You eat all of it,” she said. “It'll 
do you good. Where you been?” 

“All over the Island—everywhere.” 

“Folks do—the first day. It’s because 
it’s an Island, I guess—they want to see 
the whole of it first-off, like you do a 
man. Folks can’t wait to get acquainted, 
not if they’re anyways attracted to each 
other.” She looked at him over her 
spectacles and he laughed out. He felt 
rested with her. They were all alike, 
these Island people—salt with the tang 
of the sea. 

Before she came in he had been looking 
at a small iron figure on the mantle and 
he moved a hand to it— 

“Chisingham’s?”’ he asked. 

She turned. “Yes. Horace Chising- 
ham made it.” 

She got up and went over to the shelf 
and took down the figure and dusted it 
with her apron. “He give it to me be- 
fore he died. I set store by it. It’s a 
soldier.” She placed it on the tray, and 
it stood there while Peter ate his dinner 
and listened to her quaint garrulous talk. 

When he had finished he took it up. 
It was a rudely wrought figure in uni- 
form, fashioned with the same stiff pre- 
cision as the one upstairs in his room. 

“There is another one in my room,” 
he said, “a woman.” 

She nodded. “That’s Pocahontas. 


He made her, too—leastways he said it 
was Pocahontas. I don’t know how he 
ever could tell what she looked like.” 

She removed the figure from the tray 
and placed it on the table and carried 
the tray from the room. 

Peter sat looking at the iron image. 
He was curiously excited. . . . He had 
patronized Chisingham, looked down on 
him a little and now he saw him loom- 
ing a dusky figure, a creator—and beside 
him Peter Collins, the little man picking 
up pebbles. . . . : And he saw suddenly 
the woman in Chisingham’s doorway 
and her eyes looking at him—waiting 
for him to speak—a dream-woman. He 
shook himself. 

The Island was getting in his blood! 
He must be off. He could almost fancy 
himself entering the latticed doorway, 
stooping a little to goin. . . . He could 
see her eyes, waiting. What color were 
they ?—and the light shining in them— 
a mist like stars. . . . He shook him- 
self again. He would be off to-morrow, 
to upper India and the emerald... . 
Of course it was star-emerald, as the 
sailor had hinted. He had been foolish 
to doubt it. 

He put out his hand and closed on the 
little iron figure. He would take it with 
him for a talisman. 

The door opened and the woman came 
in. She brought the figure of Pocahontas 
and placed it on the table by the soldier, 
and stood back looking at them. 

““T don’t know why he ever made ’em. 
He seemed possessed to—along awhile 
before he died.” 

Peter Collins reached out a hand, 

“Could you sell me one of these?” 

“Sell!” She stared. “Land, no—I 
couldn’t sell it to you. Why, Chising- 
ham give ’em to me!” 

“T know.” His hand fell. “I wanted 
to see him—talk with him.” He broke 
off. 

She was looking thoughtfully at Poca- 
hontas. She took her up and rubbed 
her feet a little and set her down with 
firm touch. 

“You can have Pocahontas if you 
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want her. I guess Horace wouldn't care. 
You're welcome to her.” 

“But Lam glad to pay you. I want to 
pay.” 

“T couldn't let you—not for a thing 
was give me. And you was a friend of 
Horace, so to speak.” 

He took up the image with pleased 
fingers. The uplifted stiffness of the 
arm and the rigid tomahawk seemed 
remotely withdrawn—dreamlike. .. . 
The little image would travel with him 
into strange lands. It linked him with 
Chisingham. 

He took a packet of stones from his 
pocket and selected one, then he glanced 
at the iron figure and replaced the jewel 
and returned the packet to his pocket. 
His fingers sought his vest pocket and 
brought out the star-sapphire. He held 
it toward her. 

“Perhaps you will let me give you 
this?” 

She took it in pleased surprise. 

“Tt's real pretty!’ she said. ‘Thank 
you.” 

He smiled drily. ‘* You can take good 
care of it, you know. Don’t let any- 
body steal it.” 

“Oh, nobody on the Island would 
steal,’ she said. “Ill have it set in a 
ring.”’ She laid it against her work-worn 
finger a minute and shook her head. 

“They've worked too hard!” she said. 
“T’ll have a pin made of it.” 

He reached a hand. “Let me take it. 
I'll have it set for you.” 

But her fingers held to the stone. 
“Mary can do it for me. She does real 
pretty ones.” 

He turned a question: 

“Mary Starling,” she nodded. She 
works up in Chisingham’s old house. 
She’s got a shop.” 

“Mary Starling! He saw the child 
by the sea, and he remembered . . . So 
that was Mary Starling in Chisingham’s 
door! ... The morning by the sea 
came flooding back—the child holding 
up her apron. . . . So that was Mary 
Starling! He reached a decisive hand 
for the stone. 
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“Let me take it,” he said. “TI will 
show her how to set it. I know just 
the pattern it needs for your gray 
hair.” 

Her face flushed a little. “I know it’s 
getting gray, but I can’t help it.” 

He laughed a little. “It is getting 
beautiful!” he said. “When you wear 
this with it, it will be fairly white!” 

“Mercy me; I hope not!” 

But he only laughed again. He 
would see Mary Starling, tell her how 
the stone must be set. And then he 
would be off. He was a free man, free 
to come and go. 

He was strangely light-hearted. 

He had burned his ships behind him. 
He must find another gem to replace 
the one he had given her. He would 
be off to-morrow to upper India—it 
was waiting. His pulse beat quickly. 

The woman was looking at him 
curiously. 

“You look real rested!” she said. 

“Tam rested!” He stretched his arms. 
“T must be off to-morrow.” 


She opened the door to his knock. 
Her face flushed. 

“Why—” Then she stood back. 
She seemed to check the words. 

“Will you come in?” she asked. 

He entered the low room. His eye 
caught the work-bench and he crossed 
to it. 

“T have brought a jewel for a setting.” 

She seated herself, her tremor was 
gone. 

“Tf you will let me see it—” 

But he drew a piece of paper toward 
him and sketched a few lines and crossed 
them. 

“This is what I want, the corners 
like this.” He sketched swiftly. Her 
eyes, following the pencil, glowed a 
little, but her face was quiet. 

“T cannot tell till I see the stone,” 
she said. 

He glared at her a full minute. Then 
he laughed. 

He drew the sapphire from his pocket 
and threw it on the bench. It rolled a 
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little and came to rest in a gleam of 
sunlight. 

“Oh!” She leaned forward with 
clasped hands. She did not touch it. 

His grim little smile watched her. 
Emotion touched his face. He had for- 
gotten the wonder of the stone—-now 
it came flooding back with the wonder 
of her bent neck. 

“It is—wonderful!”” She looked up. 
He nodded. His eye gleamed. 

“And very valuable!” she said. She 
took it in her reverent fingers, turning it. 

“IT must think!” she murmured. 

“This is what I want.” He touched 
the paper. But she only smiled 
dreamily. 

“T want to think of it. IT must watch 
it awhile. You will leave it with me?” 
She looked up. 

What color were her eyes? He stared 
at them a minute. She flushed a little. 

“You will leave it with me?” she re- 
peated. His look left her eyes. He 
pushed the sketch toward her. 

“What is wrong with that?” 

She smiled and bent to it. “Itis very 
pretty,” she said, “almost too pretty 
for this!’’ She touched the stone. 

He laughed out—grudgingly. “You 
are right!” 

“And it makes a difference who is to 
wear it,”” she went on thoughtfully. “If 
[ could see a picture or you could de- 
scribe a little.” 

She had picked up the sapphire and 
was handling it with slow gentle touch 
that seemed to kindle the blue fire in it. 
He watched her with a little glint. 

“You don’t need any picture. You 
know her well. It is Mrs. Whitney.” 

The stone slipped from her fingers. 

“Does she know?” 

“Yes—and that you are going to 
set it.” 

“T mean—does she know its value?” 

He laughed out. “She doesn’t dream 
of it. She thinks it is ‘real pretty.’”’ 

His hand slipped to his pocket and 
drew out Pocahontas. He stood her on 
her firm flat feet on the work-bench 
and smiled whimsically. 


“We exchanged treasures, this for 
that.” 

The girl stared at it, “‘Chisingham’s!”’ 
she murmured. Her eyes held a look of 
pleasure. She took it up—her hand 
touched it gently. 

His eye followed jealously. “I am 
taking it with me—a talisman. I leave 
the Island to-morrow.” His voice pro- 
claimed it happily. He was free—free 
to come and free to go—free to come and 
free to go. . . . The sound of the bell- 
buoy swung between them, swaying in 
the waves, submerged. He hesitated 
a minute and went on, as if compelled: 

“T have had word of a stone more 
wonderful than that—’” he nodded to 
the sapphire—“‘an emerald of great 
beauty —a star-emerald, they tell me; 
but, of course, it cannot be a. star- 
emerald.” . . . The word lingered 
hauntingly, and she saw a child with 
her apron upgathered to catch the 
gleaming jewels as they fell; she heard 
the music of jewel-names. 

“A star-emerald!” she said musingly. 

He laughed harshly. “They call it 
that. But, of course, it ean not be!” 

“Why not?” Sheliftedhereyes. . . 
What color were they? He stared and 
turnedaway. “There isn’t such a thing, 
you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know.”” The word was 
quiet. There was a cadence in her voice 
that puzzled him. Lying awake that 
night, he knew it was the sound of the 
sea in her voice. 

“The stone is too hard,” he explained 
kindly. “A star could not form in the 
crystal. No one ever saw a star-emerald 
-and no one ever will!’” He laughed. 
But her lifted eves only regarded him 
thoughtfully. 

“Tf there were one, one as large as 
this’’—her finger touched the sapphire 
on the bench—‘“it would be very val- 
uable?” 

“So valuable that I—” He broke off. 

Her look dropped to the sapphire 
under her finger. She rolled it a little 
aside and watched the blue light in it 
change to fire, and looked up with a 
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smile. ‘“‘I will think about it,”’ she said, 
“till to-morrow.” 

He saw suddenly the color of her eyes. 
They were not gray or hazel or the green 
of rushes. They were emeralds, clouded 
emeralds, star-emeralds with a look of 
doubt in their depths. . . . Had he 
dreamed always of the child’s eyes lifted, 
waiting—had he come home to it? ... 
He wheeled abruptly. He picked up 
the little iron figure and put it in his 
pocket. 

“The boat goes at two,” he said al- 
most harshly. “I will come before it 
goes.” 

He left the house and took the path 
through the spruces to the east. In the 
half-dusk of the path he wondered sud- 
denly at the feeling of loneliness that 
swept him. Overhead he heard the 
sound of a gull calling, floating on the 
rising wind, and as he emerged from the 
spruces he heard the surf pounding on 
the rocks and saw the sea running high. 
From the cliff, far as the eye could 
reach, great waves came riding in— 
they mounted and crested and toppled 
and spread far up the rocks; the spray 
flew and enveloped him. 

Beyond the sea lay India. He drew 
a free breath. ... He saw a figure 
traveling northward, along the teem- 
ing fertile plains, by slow gleaming 
rivers, up great mountain sides—jewel- 
mountains stretching upward. . . . The 
look in her eyes crossed the solitary 
figure and blotted it out—he thrust it 
from him. ... The spray flew high, 
drenching him and he heard below the 
sea booming on the rocks. 

He crouched a little, watching it with 
glistening eyes. 

Suddenly on the rocks below he saw a 
figure run far out and stand poised— 
a girl’s figure swept by the wind. She 
lifted her face with a quick gesture and 
he felt the freedom and joy in the 
movement. 

A little jealousy rose in him as he 
watched—fear for her, protection, a 
sense of danger in the fearless poise. 
He tried to shout to her, but the uproar 


drowned his voice; the wind whipped 
it and drifted it in spray. 

He began to climb down the rocks, 
going cautiously around a high project- 
ing ledge. When he emerged from it 
the figure had disappeared. The grow- 
ing dusk and the spray obscured the 
rock. He hurried stumbling, calling to 
her, listening—there was no response— 
but she could not hear in this turmoil! 
He leaned far over, looking down, and 
scrambled down the rocks... . Only 
the sea dashing itself in vastness and 
loneliness. . . . India lay over there be- 
yond it—and glittering precious stones! 

His breath caught as he stumbled up 
the rocks, calling. . .. She was gone 
home—she must be gone home! His 
hand in his pocket clutched the iron 
figurine. ... Suddenly through the 
trees he saw a light in a window, framed 
in the darkness. She had come home 
—she was there in her window, safe! 

He crept nearer, his gaze on the square 
of light. She was sitting at her bench, 
but she was not working. Her arms 
were dropped on the bench and her face 
concealed in them. He came nearer, so 
close he could see the moisture on her 
hair and the little tremble in her shoul- 
ders as she breathed. The scent of the 
spruces came to him pungently. He saw 
her poised for a flying minute on the rock 
by the sea—and then the shoulders and 
downbent head. . . . Should he go in? 
She seemed so small sitting there alone 
by the bench. . . . The lamp was smok- 
ing a little—he could go in and turn it 
down and slip away, touch her hair with 
the moisture on it. He drew back. She 
had lifted her head and was turning 
down the lamp. The light shone on her 
smiling face—happiness trembled in it 
—a little look of doubt and wonder. 

He watched a minute—he must go 
away. He could not stand staring in a 
window—now he knew she did not need 
him. ... She had reached into her 
dress and drawn out his sapphire. He 
saw it flash in the light. She turned it 
slowly and he watched the happiness in 
her face. The look deepened and ran 
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to a piece of paper and back to the stone 
and she began to sketch swiftly. In the 
light of the lamp her face was beautiful 
—and he had thought it plain! He saw 
the strangeness and beauty deepen in it 
—a dream-woman. . . . His hand held 
the little figure in his pocket. Chising- 
ham’s look flashed to him—creative fire 
in the peaked shop over there in the 
the same light was in the girl’s 
face bent to the jewel. 

A feeling of loneliness caught him— 
he stood upright. If he went over to 
the door and knocked—demanded to be 
let in—she would only gaze at him a 
moment, dazed, and the beauty would 
leave her face. What had Peter Collins 
to do with the look that created life and 
beauty? He had shut himself out. . 

The sapphire gleamed on the bench, 
and he brushed his hand across his eyes 

. between him and the stone he saw 
the hungry eyes of the native, the gaunt 
ribs of his body stood out. A man 
looked like that when his body starved 
—What was it like if he starved his 
soul? ... 

Past Chisingham’s shop he stumbled 
and along the shell-road, his feet finding 
their way in the dark. 


spruces- 


When he entered her work-shop the 
next day he caught his breath, and 
walked straight to the bench by the 
window. 

The litter of tools and metal had been 
cleared away and on a piece of velvet 
spread before the window lay a single 
gleaming jewel. 

He stood looking down at it. He did 
not touch it. At last he looked up. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked 
harshly. 

“My grandfather brought it from 
Ceylon. He was a sea captain. . 


You said there wasn’t such a thing!” 
The words came half shyly. 

And still he did not touch the jewel. 
. . . He had been ready to travel half 
the globe—and the jewel lay here on a 
girl's work-bench, mocking him. He 
turned abruptly. 
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“T must have it!” 

Her face flushed—his hand was seek- 
ing his pocket. 

“Please!” she said, 

“You can name your price.” 

“T could not sell it.” The haunting 
cadence was like the sea. “It was my 
mother’s. I have had it all my life. It 
is the only thing I have kept.” 

“Lucky you kept it—lucky for me!” 
he laughed. “See—I will exchange with 
you! He tumbled little packets on the 
bench—they fell apart and_ glittered 
flames. He was strangely excited. 

To think of the luck of it! Lying 
hidden on this Island—and he had come 
straight to it. . . . Perhaps it was true 

perhaps some deeper purpose than 
his own guided him. . . . Well, the girl 
must yield. . . . It might be a siege— 
but the jewel was his—he would not go 
till it was in his pocket. . . . It was 
very little he was asking—He knew now, 
when it was too late, how much he might 
have asked—if he had not shut himself 
out! 

His eyes dwelt on her a minute where 
she stood looking down at the scattered 
jewels. Something surged in him and 
woke. All his desire swept to her 
to protect her—shield her from him- 
self, 

He seated himself by the bench. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. His voice 
and manner were suddenly changed. 
He was gentle and courteous and very 
friendly as he leaned in his chair looking 
across to her. He had turned his back 
on the stone. 

“T want to know everything about it: 
where the sea captain found it and when 
—whom he bought it of—and how 
you've kept it secret all these years.” 
His eyes were taking her in, all the gentle 
lines of her face . . . something to re- 
member. 

“There was a paper with it—I will 
show it to you—telling how he found it. 
I don’t think he valued it. I am sure 
my mother did not know its worth.” 

“But you knew?” 

“Of course.” She lifted her eyes. 
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He saw the color in them clearly, shin- 
ing with light. “I took it with me when 
I went away from the Island. They told 
me—but I knew before that, I think.” 

“But not what J would have paid!” 
His voice laughed—and shielded her. 

She smiled faintly. “I think I knew 
that, too—I knew the day you put the 
jewels in my apron. You remember?” 

He nodded. “I remember now.” 

A look in her eyes thrilled him. He 
seemed to smell the tang of the sea—and 
he saw the child in her eyes .. . her 
face was changing as he looked. Was 
she tempting him? He knew—he had 
known always. . . . She could not shut 
him out—he belonged to her—the look 
of the sea called. . . . Behind him lay 
the jewel on its velvet bed. 

He leaned to her a little. 

T have been looking for it all my life, 
you understand?” 

“Yes.” She did not seem surprised. 

“And you know I love you.” He said 
it low. 

She was very quiet a minute. Then 
her face was grave. 

“You love my jewel,” she said. 

“Callit that if you like. I do not care 
so you give yourself to me!” He half 
reached out his hands. 

But she shrank back. 

“Wait! Suppose it were not mine 





the star-emerald, would you still care?” 
He laughed abruptly. “I have loved 


stones all my life, child. Do not starve 
vi”? 


me nov 


Her eyes lighted swiftly. He saw the 
misted points of light. 

“And if I threw it in the sea—you 
would still care?” 

He lifted a hand, but she turned from 
him. 

“Or if I burned it in fire?”’ she said 
low. 

His look caught itself. . . . Mer hand 
had reached the tongs from her bench 
and she lifted the stone to the blowpipe. 
Her wrist was rigid and her face set in 
a kind of savage exaltation. 

He watched—a little slow smile in his 
eyes—and she held the stone out- 
stretched to the flame that leaped up and 
shot to white heat and purred fiercely. 
Her eves on the translucent green in 
the midst of the flame grew dark and 
faltered and she shielded them with 
her hand and shivered. . . . She stared 

—in the red grip of the tongs the emer- 
ald shone unharmed. She gasped and 
turned. 

The light in his eves smiled. “Child!” 
he murmured. 

She shook the jewel from the tongs 
with a little sob and stared at him. His 
arms reached out. 

“Child!—Mary Starling, Child! Do 
you know so little of love—that J can 
teach you!” 

The stars in her eyes glowed mistily 

. . and she moved to him and laughed. 
And on its velvet bed in the window the 
star-emerald shone and glittered un- 
heeded. 
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UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 





THE 
MARK TWAIN 


From time to time during the last half of his life Mark Twain wrote or dictated 
chapters of recollections and comment which he classed under the general head of 


Autobic graphy. 


The early attempts were erratic, and not long continued, but in 


January, 1906, in conjunction with his biographer, he began a series of dictations 
which continued steadily through the year, and intermittently during the years that 
followed, to the end of his life. The Autobiography was not written as a continuous 
narrative. The author wrote or dictated whatever happened to be in his mind at the 
moment, regardless of chronology or sequence. 


HERE has never been a time in the 

past thirty-five years when my 
literary shipyard hadn’t two or more 
half-finished ships on the ways, neglected 
and baking in the sun; generally there 
have been three or four. This has an 
unbusinesslike look, but it was not pur- 
poseless, it was intentional. As long as 
a book would write itself, I was a faith- 
ful and interested amanuensis, and my 
industry did not flag; but the minute 
that the book tried to shift to my head 
the labor of contriving its situations, 
inventing its adventures and conducting 
its conversations, I put it away and 
dropped it out of my mind, Then I 
examined my unfinished properties to 
see if among them there might not be 
one whose interest in itself had revived, 
through a couple of years’ restful idle- 
ness, and was ready to take me on again 
as amanuensis. 

It was by accident that I found out 
that a book is pretty sure to get tired 
along about the middle, and refuse to 
go on with its work until its powers and 
its interest should have been refreshed 
by a rest and its depleted stock of raw 
materials reinforced by lapse of time. 
It was when I had reached the middle 
of Tom Sawyer that I made this invalu- 
able find. At page 400 of my manu- 


script the story made a sudden and 
determined halt and refused to proceed 
another step. 


Day after day it still 





refused. I was disappointed, distressed, 
and immeasurably astonished, for I 
knew quite well that the tale was not 
finished, and I could not understand 
why L was not able to go on with it. 
The reason was very simple—my tank 
had run dry; it was empty; the stock 
of materials in it was exhausted; the 
story could not go on without mate- 
rials; it could not be wrought out of 
nothing. When the manuscript had 
lain in a pigeon-hole two years I took 
it out one day, and read the last chapter 
that [ had written. It was then that 
[ made the great discovery that when 
the tank runs dry you’ve only to leave 
it alone and it will fill up again, in time, 
while you are asleep—also while you are 
at work at other things, and are quite 
unaware that this unconscious and prof- 
itable cerebration is going on. There 
was plenty of material now, and the 
book went on and finished itself with- 
out any trouble. 

Ever since then, when I have been 
writing a book I have pigeon-holed it 
without misgivings when its tank ran 
dry, well knowing that it would fill up 
again without any of my help within 
the next two or three years, and that 
then the work of completing it would 
be simple and easy. The Prince and the 
Pauper struck work in the middle, be- 
cause the tank was dry, and I did not 
touch it again for two years. A dry 
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interval of two years occurred in The 
Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. A like interval has occurred 
in the middle of other books of mine. 
Two similar intervals have occurred in 
a story of mine called “Which Was 
It?” In fact, the second interval has 
gone considerably over time, for it is 
now four years since that second one 
intruded itself. Iam sure that the tank 
is full again now, and that I could take 
up that book and write the other half 
of it without a break or any lapse of 
interest—but I sha’n’t doit. The pen 
is irksome to me. I was born lazy, and 
dictating has spoiled me. I am quite 
sure I shall never touch a pen again; 
therefore that book will remain un- 
finished—a pity, too, for the idea of it 
is new and would spring a handsome 
surprise upon the reader at the end. 

There is another unfinished book, 
which I should probably entitle The 
Refuge of the Derelicts. It is half 
finished and will remain so. There is 
still another one, entitled The Adventure 
of a Microbe During Three Thousand 
Years; bya Microbe. It is half finished 
and will remain so. There is yet 
another—The Mysterious Stranger. It 
is more than half finished. I would 
dearly like to finish it, and it causes me 
areal pang to reflect that it is not to be. 
These several tanks are full now, and 
those books would go gaily along and 
complete themselves if I would hold the 
pen, but [ am tired of the pen. 

There was another of these half- 
finished stories. I carried it as far as 
thirty-eight thousand words four years 
ago, then destroyed it for fear I might 
some day finish it. Huck Finn was 
the teller of the story, and of course Tom 
Sawyer and Jim were the heroes of it. 
But I believed that that trio had done 
work enough in this world and were 
entitled to a permanent rest. 

In Rouen in ’93 1 destroyed fifteen 


‘He wrote a brief conclusion of one version of 
this story (the best one) discovered some time after 
hisdeath. The Mysterious Stranger has now been 
published, both serially and in book form. 
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thousand dollars’ worth of manuscript; 
and in Paris, in the beginning of °94, I 
destroved ten thousand dollars’ worth 

I mean, estimated as magazine stuff. 
I was afraid to keep those piles of 
manuscript on hand, lest I be tempted 
to sell them, for I was fairly well per- 
suaded that they were not up to the 
standard. Ordinarily there would have 
been no temptation present, and I 
would not think of publishing doubtful 
stuff—but I was heavily in debt then, 
and the temptation to mend my con- 
dition was so strong that I burned the 
manuscript to get rid of it. My wife 
not only made no objection, but en- 
couraged me to do it, for she cared more 
for my reputation than for any other 
concern of ours. About that time she 
helped me put another temptation be- 
hind me. This was an offer of sixteen 
thousand dollars a year, for five years, 
to let my name be used as editor of a 
humorous periodical. I praise her for 
furnishing her help in resisting that 
temptation, for it is her due. There 
was no temptation about it, in fact, but 
she would have offered her help just the 
same if there had been one. I can con- 
ceive of many wild and extravagant 
things when my imagination is in good 
repair, but I can conceive of nothing 
quite so wild and extravagant as the 
idea of-my accepting the editorship of 
a humorous periodical. I should regard 
that as the saddest of all occupations. 
If L should undertake it I should have to 
add to it the occupation of undertaker, 
to relieve it in some degree of its cheer- 
lessness. 

There are some books that refuse to 
be written. They stand their ground, 
vear after year, and will not be per- 
suaded. It isn’t because the book is 
not there and worth being written—it 
is only because the right form for the 
story does not present itself. There is 
only one right form for a story, and if 
vou fail to find that form the story will 
not tell itself. You may try a dozen 
wrong forms, but in each case you will 
not get very far before you discover that 
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you have not found the right one—then 
that story will always stop and decline 
to go any farther. In the story of Joan 
of Are I made six wrong starts, and each 
time that I offered the result to Mrs. 
Clemens she responded with the same 
deadly criticism—silence. She didn't 
say a word, but her silence spoke with 
the voice of thunder. When at last I 
found the right form I recognized at 
once that it was the right one, and I 
knew what she would say. She said it, 
without doubt or hesitation. 

In the course of twelve years I made 
six attempts to tell a simple little story 
which I knew would tell itself in four 
hours if I could ever find the right 
starting-point. I scored six failures; 
then one day in London I offered the 
text of the story to Robert McClure, 
and proposed that he publish that text 
in the magazine and offer a prize to the 
person who should tell it best. I became 
greatly interested and went on talking 
upon the text for half an hour; then 
he said: 

“You have told the story yourself. 
You have nothing to do but put it on 
paper just as you have told it.” 

I recognized that this was true. At 
the end of four hours it was finished, 
and quite to my satisfaction. So it 
took twelve years and four hours to 
produce that little bit of a story, which 
[I have called “The Death Wafer.” 

To start right is certainly an essential. 
I have proved this too many times to 
doubt it. ‘Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago I began a story which was to turn 
upon the marvels of mental telegraphy. 
A man was to invent a scheme whereby 
he could synchronize two minds, thou- 
sands of miles apart, and enable them 
to freely converse together through the 
air without the aid of a wire. Four 
times I started it in the wrong way, and 
it wouldn't go. Three times I discovered 
my mistake after writing about a hun- 
dred pages. I discovered it the fourth 
time when I had written four hundred 
pages—then I gave it up and put the 
whole thing in the fire. 





A YOUNG AUTHOR SENDS MARK 
TWAIN A BOOK 


Another of those peculiarly depressing 
letters—a letter cast in artificially hu- 
orous form, whilst no art could make 
the subject humorous to me. 


The Letter 


Dear Str:—I have written a_ book 
naturally, which fact, however, since I am 
not your enemy need give you no occasion 
to rejoice. Nor need you grieve, though I 
am sending you a copy. If I knew of any 
way of compelling you to read it I would do 
so, but unless the first few pages have that 
effect, I can do nothing. Try the first few 
pages. I have done a great deal more than 
that with your books, so perhaps you owe 
me something—say ten pages. If after that 
attempt you put it aside, I shall be sorry— 
for you! 

Iam afraid that the above looks flippant— 
but think of the twitterings of the soul of 
him who brings in his hand an unbidden 
book, written by himself. To such a one 
much is due in the way of indulgence. Will 
you remember that? Have you forgotten 
early twitterings of your own? 


Comment Following the Letter 


The coat-of-arms of the human race 
ought to consist of a man with an ax on 
his shoulder proceeding toward a grind- 
stone. Or, it ought to represent the 
several members of the human race 
holding out the hat to each other. For 
we are all beggars. Each in his own 
way. One beggar is too proud to beg 
for pennies, but will beg a loan of dollars, 
knowing he can’t repay; another will 
not beg a loan, but will beg for a post- 
mastership; another will not do that 
but will beg for an introduction to 
“society”; one, being rich, will not beg 
a hod of coal of the railway company, 
but will beg a pass; his neighbor will 
not beg coal nor pass, but in social con- 
verse with a lawyer will place before hima 
supposititious case in the hope of getting 
an opinion out of him for nothing; one 
who would disdain to beg for any of 
these things will beg frankly for the 
Presidency. None of the lot is ashamed 
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of himself, but he despises the rest of 
the mendicants. Each admires his own 
dignity, and carefully guards it, but in 
his opinion the others haven’t any. 

Mendicancy is a matter of taste and 
temperament, no doubt, but certainly 
no human being is without a form of it. 
[ know my own form, you know yours; 
let us curtain it from view and abuse 
the others. To every man cometh, at 
intervals, a man with an ax to grind. 
To you, reader, among the rest, by and 
by that ax’s aspect becomes familiar 
to you—when you are the proprietor of 
the grindstone—and the moment you 
catch sight of it you perceive that it is 
the same old ax; then you withdraw 
within yourself, and stick out your 
spines. If you are the governor, you 
know that this stranger wants a position. 
The first six times the ax came, you were 
deceived—after that, humiliated. The 
bearer of it poured out such noble 
praises of you and of your political 
record that your lips trembled, the 
moisture dimmed your eyes, there was 
a lump in your throat, and you were 
thankful that you had lived to have 
this happiness; then the stranger dis- 
closed his ax and his real motive in 
coming and in applauding, and you were 
ashamed of yourself and of your race, 
recognizing that you had been coarsely 
affronted by this person whom you 
had treated hospitably. Six repetitions 
are sure tocure you. After that (if you 
are not a candidate for re-election), you 
interrupt the compliments and say— 

“Yes-yes, that is all right, never mind 
about that; come down to business— 
what is it you want?” 

No matter how big or how little your 
place in life may be, you have a grind- 
stone, and people will bring axes to you. 
None escapes. 

Also, you are in the business yourself. 
You privately rage at the man who 
brings his ax to you, but every now and 
then you carry yours to somebody and 
ask a whet. I don’t carry mine to 
strangers, I draw the line there; _ per- 


haps that is your way. This is bound 
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to set us up on a high and holy pinnacle 
and make us look down in cold rebuke 
upon persons who carry their axes to 
strangers. 

Now, then, since we all carry axes, 
and must, and cannot break ourselves 
of it, why has not a best way to do it 
been invented by some wise and thought- 
ful person? There can be no reason but 
one: From the beginning of time each 
member of the race, while recog- 
nizing with shame and angry dis- 
approval that everybody else is an ax 
bearer and beggar, has all the while 
deceived himself with the superstition 
that he is free of the taint. And so it 
would never occur to him to plan out for 
the help and benefit of the race a scheme 
which could not advantage himself. 
For that is human nature. 

But—let us recognize it and confess 
it—we are all concerned to plan out a 
best way to approach a person’s grind- 
stone, for we are all beggars; a best way, 
a way which shall as nearly as possible 
avoid offensiveness, a way which shall 
best promise to secure a grinding for the 
ax. How would this plan answer, for 
instance: 

Never convey the ax yourself; send it by 
another stranger; or by your friend; 
or by the grindstone-inan’s friend; or by 
a person who is friend to both of you. 

Of course, this last is best, but the 
others are good. You see, when you 
dispatch the ax yourself (along with 
your new book for instance), you are 
making one thing absolutely certain: 
the grindstone-man will be all ready 
with a prejudice against it and an 
aversion, before he has even looked at 
it. Because—why, merely because you 
have tied his hands, you have not left 
him independent, he feels himself cor- 
nered, and he frets at this, he chafes, he 
resents as an impertinence your taking 
this unfair advantage of him—and he 
is right. He knows you meant to take 
a mean advantage of him—with all your 
clumsy arts you have not deceived him. 
He knows you framed your letter with 
deliberation, to a distinct end: to com- 
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pel an answer. You have paid him 
homage; by all the laws of courtesy he 
has got to pay for it. And he cannot 
choose the way, he has to pay for it in 
thanks and return-compliments. Your 
ingenuities resemble those of the Euro- 
pean professional beggar: to head you 
off from pretending you did not receive 
his letter, he registers it—and he’s got 
you! 

I respect my own forms of passing the 
hat, but no other people’s. I realize 
that this is natural. Among my forms 
is not that of sending my books to 
strangers. To do that is to beg for a 
puff—it has that object, whether the 
object is confessed in words or not. 
Since that is not my form of soliciting 
alms, I look down upon it with a polar 
disdain. It seems to me that this also 
is natural. The first time a stranger 
ever sent me his book I was as pleased 
as a child, and I took all the compli- 
ments at par; I supposed the letter was 
written just to get in those compliments. 
I didn’t read between the lines, I didn’t 
know there was anything between the 
lines. However, as the years dragged 
along and brought experience, I became 
an expert on invisibles, and could find 
more meat between the lines than any- 
where else. After that, those letters 
gave me no pleasure; they inartic- 
ulately, but strenuously, demanded pay 
for the compliments, and they made me 
ashamed of the offerer; and also of 
myself, for being a person who, by the 
offerer’s estimate, was on a low enough 
grade to value compliment on those 
terms. 

Although I am finding so much fault 
with this matter, I am not ignorant of 
the fact that compliments are not often 
given away. A return is expected. 
When an audience applauds it isn’t 
aware that it is requiring pay for that 
compliment. But it is; and if the 


applause is not in some way thank- 
fully acknowledged by the recipient of 
it (by bow and smile, for instance) the 
audience will discover that it was ex- 
pecting an equivalent. 


Also, it will 
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withdraw its trade, there and then; #% 
is not going to give something for noth- 
ing, not if it knows itself. When a 
beautiful girl catches a compliment in 
our eye, she pays spot cash for it with 
a dear little blush. We did not know 
we were expecting pay, but if she should 
flash offended dignity at us, instead of 
that little blush, we should then know 
better. She would get no more of our 
trade on those terms. But in truth, 
compliments are sometimes actually 
given away, and no bill presented. I 
know it can occur as much as once in a 
century, for it has happened once to me, 
and I am not a century old, yet. It 
was twenty-nine years ago. I was 
lecturing in London at the time. I re- 
ceived a most lovely letter, sparkling 
and glowing with cordial and felicitous 
praises—and there was no name signed, 
and no address! 

It was all mine—all free—all gratis— 
no bill enclosed, nothing to pay, no 
possible way to pay—an absolutely free 
gift! Whenever a stranger tags his com- 
pliment with his name and address it 
stands for C.0.D. He may not con- 
sciously and deliberately intend it so, 
but that is because he has not the habit 
of searching his motives to the bottom. 
People avoid that. And that is wise in 
its way, for the most of one’s motives 
are best concealed from oneself. I know 
this by long experience and close ex- 
amination of my own. 

It is not right for a stranger to send 
me his book himself. It is an embarrass- 
ment for him, it is an embarrassment 
for me. I have not earned this treat- 
ment, I have not done him any harm. 
Why not send it through B, and instruct 
B to say to me, “Take no notice of this 
unless you are really moved to do it, for 
A is modest and sensitive, and he would 
be offended if he knew what I am doing.” 

The absence of the club over me 
would make me feel so grateful that I 
should find merits in that book that had 
no existence there or anywhere else. 
But no, the author always sends it him- 
self. He knows he is doing an unfair 
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thing; he is ashamed of it, and playfully 
tries to pretend he isn’t, but his letter 
always gives him away. He is aware 
that he is begging. And not for a candid 
opinion of his book, but for a puff. He 
is aware that you will want to say that 
to him, but he is also aware that your 
self-love will not let you do it. One of 
two things he always puts in: 1, he 
admires you; 2, you probably asked 
and received help and encouragement 
yourself when you were a struggling 
beginner. It is a curious absence of 
tact. He wants a gratuity of you, and 
prepares the way by putting the thing 
at you as an obligation—it’s your duty 
to grant it. It may be true, but we 
resent it just the same; we don’t want 
strangers to dictate our duties to us. 
Sometimes the stranger does this un- 
gracious thing facetiously, sometimes 
he does it in very plain English; but 
he is in serious earnest in both cases, 
and you do not like it any better in the 
one case than in the other. 

I am built just as other people are 
built, so far as I can discover, and there- 
fore I do prize a good hearty compli- 
ment above rubies; and am grateful 
for it, and as glad as you are yourself 
when I can in sincerity return the mate 
to it. But when a man goes beyond 
compliment, it does not give me pleasure, 
it makes me ashamed. It makes me 
ashamed; I am not thinking about him, 
I am thinking about myself; he may 
humiliate himself if he likes, it is his 
privilege, but I do not want to be hu- 
miliated. Adulation. Adulation— 


spoken or hinted. And never earned; 
never due, to any human being. What 
a king must suffer! For he knows, deep 
down in his heart, that he is a poor, 
cheap, wormy thing like the rest of us, 
a sarcasm, the Creator’s prime mis- 
carriage in inventions, the moral in- 
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ferior of all the animals, the inferior of 
each one of them all in one gift only, and 
that one not up to his estimation of it— 
intellect. 

I do not know how to answer that 
stranger’s letter. I wish he had spared 
me. Never mind about him—I am 
thinking about myself; I wish he had 
spared me. The book has not arrived, 
yet; but no matter, I am prejudiced 
against it. 


Later Comment 


I suppose the reader—if he is an old 
and experienced person—already knows 
what it was that I did. I followed 
custom. [I did what one always does 
after searching for new spirit—quieting 
methods and finding none: I fell back 
upon the old, old, over-worked and over- 
fatigued dodge, trick, subterfuge, polite 
lie, and wrote him thanking him for his 
book and promising myself—‘‘at an 
early date’’—the pleasure of reading it. 

That set me free: I was not obliged to 
read the book, now, unless I chose. 
Being free, my prejudice was gone. My 
prejudice being gone, a very natural 
curiosity took its place. Since I could 
examine the book without putting my- 
self under an obligation of any sort, I 
opened it and began as soon as it came. 
It was a costly adventure for me. I had 
work to do and no time to spare, but I 
was not able to put the book down until 
I had finished it. It embarrassed me a 
little to write the author and confess 
this fact, right on the heels of that 
courteously-discourteous letter which 
had preceded it, but I did it. I did it 
because I could get more peace for my 
spirit out of doing it than out of leaving 
it undone. Were you thinking I did it 
to give that author pleasure? I did— 
at second hand. We do no benevolences 
whose first benefit is not for ourselves. 

















THE ANGLO-SAXON 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


E had been trying to wear out the 

Newfoundland fog in a corner of 
the smoking saloon, the Doctor, the 
Tinsmith, the Yankee Consul and I; 
and the talk had got to grips somehow 
with the old argument of heredity versus 
environment in the shaping of a human 
career. The Doctor (to my surprise) 
held for environment; the Tinsmith 
(as unexpectedly) for the blood. Before 
I had had a chance to air my convictions 
the Yankee Consul took the word. 

“ There’s a certain fellow I'm thinking 
of, and I’ve no doubt you’ve all known 
him more or less, here and there. This 
fellow is a Britisher—above-decks an 
Englishman, below-decks a Scot. You 
know him: worships the God and the 
marmalade of the street where he was 
born and maybe never sees it after he’s 
fourteen—the kind that takes to the 
sea, and always has, and gobbled up the 
globe in the process—gray-sandy-red- 
headed, thin-beaked, moderate-spoken, 
thoroughly proper to his death-bed 
about his nails and his tea and his king. 
That’s the man! Well, gentlemen, if 
there’s one man in the world you’d bank 
on to hang to the habits and morals his 
father gave him—hang like grim disas- 
ter, Equator or Pole—if there’s one, 
gentlemen, I think you'll agree I’ve de- 
scribed him.” 

The doctor nodded and so did I; I 
know the breed. The Consul knocked 
out his pipe and told this tale. 


When I first went out in the service 
(and that was a good many years ago) 
it was to take the broom-and-waste- 
basket job in our consulate at Tunis on 
the Barbary Coast. At Liverpool, where 
I'd expected to catch a steamer for 
Marseille, I was offered a quicker and 


cheaper chance on a cargo boat leaving 
direct for Tunis on the following tide. 

It was my first trip on a British mer- 
chantman, but it wasn’t my last; I'll 
take the opportunity to-day when it’s 
offered me. My stateroom off the cabin 
was larger and cleaner than 1 should 
have found on a P & O, at my price; 
the food was plain but plenty and good; 
the table talk (I messed with the ship’s 
five officers) was as full of meat as I’ve 
ever found it at the captain’s table in a 
Cunarder—and a good sight fuller, let 
me say. 

In each of those five men, from the 
second engineer up to the captain, I 
found something to take my interest or 
my liking. It’s the captain, though, 
that I’m going to talk about. He is the 
“hero” of the tale. 

He was young; I'd hate to say how 
young, for they’re deceiving. Young 
enough, anyhow; even though it was 
his first voyage with master’s papers 
(as it was also his first trip east in any 
capacity in any ship). Young enough, 
at any rate, to make an American college 
graduate wonder. 

His name was Abel Diplo. I’ve al- 
ready described him. He didn’t conform 
to the type; he was it. Ill ask you to 
mark that well. 

I said “interest or liking.” It was my 
interest Diplo took, partly because the 
breed was new to me, and partly be- 
cause, at first, he didn’t appeal to the 
other thing. In the breed there are sub- 
breeds; there are, naturally enough, 
Covenanters and Cavaliers. Diplo 
was the Covenanter. Character! there 
you had him. He was not a “gentle- 
man.” Eating once a day, going to 
night-class, keeping his collars clean and 
shaving close—that was what had 
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brought him to where he was, and at an 
age that would have made a “gentle- 
man’s” son turn green. Rock-ribbed, 
cold-blooded, Anglo-Saxon do-it-or-die! 
You'll begin to see why I say that at first 
he didn’t much appeal to the other thing. 

“You must have come down pretty 
straight from the Ironsides,” I took him 
up one night. It was a moonlight night 
off the coast of Spain and we were loung- 
ing after dinner on the bridge. 

“TI?” said he. He gave me a queer 
look. 

“Well, I was just thinking—you don’t 
seem to have any of the vices. Now 
this very business of turning down your 
glass at table—” 

“Do you know why I do that, Mr. 
Gore? Will you have a look down there, 
on the forecastle head. That’s why! 
That sort of thing!” 

[ looked and saw what he was pointing 
at, theship’s two “characters,”’ Old Perce 
and Happy Days, both of them deep in 
the bottle again. I knew them well by 
this time. They infested the decks; 
“infested” is the only word. I had 
wondered more than once how any self- 
respecting commander could have held 
his hand from dumping them both over- 
board the first day out. 

They were as alike as they were in- 
separable, equally dirty, equally in- 
solent, equally drunk. The only way 
you could tell them apart was that 
Happy Days had rings in his ears— 
funny old copper rings with jade beads. 
Happy Days was what a hard life had 
left of an old black bob-tailed monkey. 
Old Perce was what the same had left 
of a sailor-man. I can still see them 
there, huddled in the moonlight on the 
foreeastle head, digesting their tipple in 
private, dreaming their dreams, schem- 
ing their schemes—two wrinkled, rum- 
soaked castaways. 

“ That sort of thing!”’ repeated Diplo. 
He sounded angry. “I am young, sir; 
I have only myself to depend upon; I 
ean see the work of drink. That man 
down there, sir, once commanded a brig. 
Not much of a craft, perhaps—matter 


of a hundred tons or so, in the Mediter- 
ranean trade, but his own. And now 
look at him! Old Perce! The lowest, 
the wickedest man in the world. Im- 
agine! He has a son, a friend of mine 
back there in Liverpool (else he wouldn’t 
be in this vessel, make sure of that). 
That son, by his own will and work, is 
beginning to do well. Now, sir, can you 
fancy a man being jealous of the success 
of his own son? Meanly jealous, drunk- 
enly, cursingly jealous? .. . No, Mr. 
Gore, if you talk to me of table beer, 
all I ean say to you is—‘Old Perce’!” 

Now, gentlemen, you can admire St. 
George to almost any extent, and even 
pay well for a seat at the dragon fight— 
as a spectacle. But when it comes to an 
after-dinner cigar or a story to swap, 
you'd probably do as I did after that 
and pick on the second officer or one 
of the engineers. And so I suppose I 
should have gone on to this day remem- 
bering Diplo (if at all) as a kind of un- 
budgeable, undintable, all-self-sufficient 
brand of Cromwell in a suit of armor, 
if I hadn’t happened by the sheerest 
accident one night to discover that the 
armor wasn’t Diplo at all. 

This was how it was. I'd been notic- 
ing, anyway, for perhaps the last third 
of the voyage, that Diplo wasn’t looking 
quite up to snuff. Nothing much; a 
little jerky, little tight around the gills, 
little pale. Nothing to wonder at, seeing 
it was his first command, and, still more, 
his first trip to African waters at all. I 
put it down to that, I suppose, and still 
should do so if it hadn’t been for that 
sheerest chance. 

It was the evening of the night when 
we were looking to make our landfall 
off the Tunis Gulf, just turning dark, 
I remember, and I was taking a prowl 
around the deck for my digestion, when 
I happened to come on Diplo, tucked 
out of the way behind a lifeboat amid- 
ships, and being actively and violently 
sick as a dog over the side. Seasick, I 
give you my oath! And the water as 
smooth as a pond of oil. And the cap- 
tain of the ship! 
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Well, I stopped. Who wouldn't? 
I suppose I looked like an idiot, poking 
my head around the boat’s stem. He 
saw me, and I couldn't tell from his suf- 
fering eyes whether he wanted to lay his 
head on my shoulder or wring my neck. 

“Is there anything,” I hemmed and 
hawed, “anything I can do?” 

He didn’t answer. He got himself up 
and out from behind the boat, and grab- 
bing hold of my wrist (to my dumfound- 
ment), he dragged me, literally dragged 
me, to his cabin under the bridge. He 
shut the door tight, pulled the hanging 
over the port, sat down on his bunk in 
the dark, and shook. Shook! 

“Good Land of Liberty!” said I. 
“What's up?” 

Never a word. In another wink he 
was on his feet, grabbing the door open 
again, rushing out. I went out, too, to 
go on with my constitutional; but it 
wouldn’t do. He had me going. After 
one round I turned up the ladder to the 
bridge. I found him standing ottt in the 
starboard wing, taut as a wire, his hands 
grabbed behind him, his eyes on the 
horizon beyond the bows. Scared! 
Scared, I thought to myself, to his 
shame, of making his first port in com- 
mand. But still I had to give him a 
chance. 

“You didn’t tell me, Mr. Diplo—”’ 

“Ah?” You know the tone. The 
fool was trying to cover up. 

“What was wrong?” I finished it out. 

“That!” he exploded. He stuck out 
an arm as long as a bean pole at the 
shadow line between the sky and the 
sea. “That! That—Africa!” 

“*Yes,”’ I said, after a minute. “‘ Yes, 
I think I know, now, what you mean. 
I’ve had it myself, a little. It’s—it’s 
just the kind of feeling of it’s not being 
real—the old romantic pictures coming 
back from your geography days—and 
your Arabian Nights, eh?—sheiks and 
pampered mares, remember, and the 
Sahara and the domes under the 


palms and the veiled women—those 
old dreams—” 
The fellow was on me in a flash. 
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“Did you ever dream?” 

“Not,” said I, taking another look 
at those pupils of his, “like that.” 

“I'd forgot,” I heard him saying to 
himself. “Fd quite forgot, until the 
other day at the Straits I saw the coast, 
and knew that it was it.” 

“What?” 

He gave me a funny, shivery look, 
and then he put his elbows down on the 
rail and turned his eyes the other way. 
It isn’t often you'll catch a Puritan peel- 
ing off the crust of his immortal soul to 
anyone below the angels: he didn’t 
want to, but he had to, all the same. 

“When I was a lad,” he said, “a 
curious thing happened. I don’t know 
a great deal about it. I only know that 
I must have been taken to the theater, 
by some person who ought to have 
known better, at an age when taking me 
was a wicked crime. Or perhaps I may 
have been ill without their knowing it— 
some little hidden baby fever that made 
things dazzle a bit too bright. I don’t 
know. [I don’t even know what the play 
was about. All I can remember is one 
scene, and I can remember that as 
plainly to-night as—as if it were to-night. 
On one side there was a moonlit city wall 
with half of a vast gate filled with shadow. 
Before the gate was a square, all white 
dust in the moonlight. Across it, par- 
allel with my sight, a row of palm trees 
filed away along a road running as 
straight as a ruler to the end of the world 
across a dry, pale plain with little 
wrinkled hills against the sky. . . . Glue 
and cardboard and painted canvas? 
Yes, but how was I to know? How was 
I to know? 

“And the camels—I suppose there 
were three or four moth-eaten chaps 
that came out of the wings—but always 
after I remembered them, in those nights 
I lay awake or dreamed, coming by 
hundreds out of that distance down that 
painted road, grunting and bubbling and 
stinking and tinkling their little bells, 
and groaning down on their knees in the 
dust. And the hooded men that came 
with them, the veiled women, the black- 
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amoor thumping a drum under the arch, 
the ragged old beggar that ran with 
incense through the crowd. Adelphi 
supers in muslin, yes, yes—but how was 
I to know?” 

He was silent a moment, his chin 
nested in his hand. 

“Yes, I must have been ill when I 
saw the thing; for always afterward 
when that nightmare came sneaking to 
take me I remember the same sensation 
of discomfort, the same itching, gnaw- 
ing, wailing wretchedness. It weighed 
me down with a terror I can’t name—the 
same terror, I suppose, that any English 
lad would feel for a thing heathenish, 
diseased and unclean. And the worst of 
that loathing was that I wanted the 
thing. I wanted to go—go and creep 
into that silly scene and lie in the dust 
under one of those cardboard palms and 
crinkle my toes and hear the camels 
grunting, the boom of the black man’s 
drums, the rustling of those outlandish 
moonlit robes, the gasps of veiled women 
as I reached out to touch their naked 
ankles, and all—all! I wanted it, craved 
it, craved the sweet stink of that in- 
cense in my nostrils again—lusted for 
it! I was so terrified I cried out loud— 
and all the while I dusted!” 

He had hold of the rail, trying to 
twist it off the ship. 

“I'd forgot! Till to-night! Till 
now!” His voice had gone to a whisper. 
There was sweat on his forehead, and 
somehow I knew he was nauseated again. 
“T lusted! I grew. I changed. As I 
changed the dream changed. I didn’t 
reach up to touch the ankles of those 
veiled women any longer; they gave me 
secret signs, and I got up out of the dust 
to follow them—every night—in through 
that vast gate—through that city—into 
their red-lit rooms—red-lit and secret 
and heavy with perfumes. I—I—I say, 
sir, do you make out a flash on the sky- 
line there, almost dead ahead?” 

“No,” said I, looking where he had 
pointed. 

“Mr. Gore,” he went back, “my 
whole boyhood was a fight against that 


sickening thing. But I did fight it— 
till I bled, till I almost died. I fought 
it and I beat it and it was gone, and 
I had forgot—I say, that is a light . . . 
Mr. Andrews!” 

The first officer was behind us. 

“Coming, sir,” he said. “Cani Isles 
Light a half-point on the port bow, sir, 
and five bells struck. We should be in 
the Gulf by one.” 

I looked away at the tiny flash (I 
could see it now that I knew it was there) 
and then back again at Diplo. He had 
his fingers over his eyes, his temples 
pinched between his thumbs. 

“I'd forgot!” I heard him saying to 
himself. “Forgot!” 

It particularly wanted diversion, that 
moment did. Something light. It got 
it, too, and from a quarter where no one 
looked—under our very noses, that is to 
say. It was Perce and the ape, on the 
forecastle head. The funny old fool had 
got his carcass balanced on the capstan- 
drum (and not balanced too well, at 
that) with the monk on his shoulder 
aloft, and there he swayed in a kind of 
beery majesty with an oratorical arm 
ahead. 

“Hafrica!” we heard him solemnly 
pronouncing, “Hold Hafrica—’Ome of 
Shplendor and Delight—Hi shlute thee!” 

It was ridiculous enough; I didn’t 
know, though, whether to laugh or not. 
I didn’t have to wait long to find out. 

“Get below!” I heard Diplo roaring. 
He had his body three feet over the 
bridge rail and his arm and fist another 
yard on that, and I wish you could have 
seen his face. “‘Get below, you rotten 
drunkard!” he yelled. “Get out of my 
sight, you blasphemous vile drunkard, 
you! Go below!” 

It was the finest thing in the world 
for Diplo; it set him on his feet, clear- 
headed again, captain of his ship and 
his soul. 

But Old Perce didn’t go below. He 
got himself and Happy Days off the 
forecastle head all right, and fast enough, 
but it was only to hide out under the 
bridge. I know, because I was the first 
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that happened to go down, and I was 
the one to catch it in the neck. He fell 
on me, literally, and literally, for a 
moment, I couldn’t get away. I batted 
at his hands, but they'd been batted at 
before. His gin-pickled dignity had 
been tampered with; his boozy pride 


was hurt; he had words to say; he 
clung; he puffed; he bubbled in my 
face. 


“Called me a drunkard, did’e! Called 
me a rotten drunkard, did ’e! Christ 
blind me if I don’t pay ‘im out for that! 
God le’ me live till the day Hi see ’im 
get ‘isself so bloody drunk ‘e can’t 
stand on ‘is bleedin’ feet! God le’me 


live! The pretty toff! The lily-white 
virgin! The blinkin’, bleedin’ curate! 
Wyte! Just you wyte! Wyte till ’is 


gracious ‘ighness gets a taste o° bokha 
into ‘is coffee-cup! Wyte till ‘is 
Prunes-an’-Prisms ‘as a whiff o’ the 
incense in the striped souk! Wyte till ’e 
see the girls in Bou Kader’s shop up there! 

. Called the hold man a drunkard, 
did ’e! .. . Wyte! ... Wyte!” 

You'd think then that I should have 
known. But I didn’t. I was too blown 
and rum-steamed and generally con- 
taminated getting clear of him to think 
of putting as plain a two and as plain a 
two as that together—not for another 
twenty hours, at any rate. And in 
another twenty hours we were all ashore 
and up to our necks in Islam. 

Up to our necks? Over our heads! 
At least IT was. I've lived twenty-odd 
years in Barbary ports, first and last, 
eleven of them in that same screeching, 
scratching, jostling, jumbling dress re- 
hearsal of a three-colored moving picture 
of a highly perfumed circus of a White 
Tunis, but I’ve never forgotten that day 
when I saw it new. 

We drifted. There were three of us: 
Diplo (I'd picked him up at the old sea 
gate), a fellow named Maynard, from 
Melrose, Mass., my immediate superior 
at the consulate, and myself. Maynard 
was doing the honors of the sights, but 
Lord love you, I saw no “sights.” All 
I saw was a daze and a maze of an end- 
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less rabbit warren of a bazaar crammed 
with outlandish creations on two legs 
or four legs, all colors of the rain- 
bow, all stench from filth to hyacinth, 
all muck and silk and copper and clat- 
ter and hullaballoo. I simply followed 
where I was led, looking like an idiot 
(I’ve no doubt) with my eyes bugged 
out and my mouth open for marvel of 
it—of it, and of Diplo. 

After his panic of the night before he 
had me guessing to-day. His mouth 
wasn't open, not a bit of it. His stalk 
was the stalk of the British tourist 
seasoned by five continents. He said 
“deucedly amusing!” and “not half!” 
He said “filthy beggars” of the men, 
and as for those mysterious “veiled 
women” he had talked so much about— 
“jolly curious, eh?”’ was all he could say 
for the slipper-slappers to-day. He 
carried it off to perfection. 

Even when we came into that old 
arched-over vault of the perfume sellers’ 
souk. I guess I must have loafed away 
a good many more than a hundred after- 
noons in that place since, and if there’s 
any Christian honesty left in me, it’s 
by luck and the grace of God. For if 
there’s a spot for a man to sit on his 
spine and dream his soul sweetly down 
the rosy road to hell, it’s that spot there. 
It’s always in a sort of twilight, like a 
cathedral, and along the striped walls 
the merchants sit cross-legged in their 
niches like idols in ivory with their tapers 
and crystals of attars and essences hung 
around. And the air is soaked and 
drugged musk and amber, chypre and 
hyacinth for the harem—incense and 
myrrh and wax tapers for the mosque. 
I tell you it’s like music—one full, rich, 
drowsy, voluptuous tone—one chord of 
piety and lust. 

God and Flesh in a perfume. 
thought, eh? Well, I had it. I got it 
through my nose. And standing there, 
I gave Diplo a studying look out of 
the corner of an eye. His face was a 


Pretty 


mask: that is to say it looked as natural 
as life; he had his hands in his pockets 
and his cap raked back. 
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“What do you make of it, Captain?”’ 

“Jolly picturesque!’’ He slid his 
tongue along his lip. “Jolly!” 

That’s all the jolt I got out of that. 
Another was on the way, though. I 
know now that Old Perce had been 
following us all along, but none of us 
knew it then, and when he came bursting 
out of the bed-auction crowd at the up- 
per end of the souk, rolling like a tub 
in a seaway, gorgeous, eyes cocked, arms 
akimbo, monk aloft, it was jolt enough 
I say. 

None of us noticed him, of course; 
we all stood perfectly still, all praying 
to luck and liquor to carry him by. It 
was aclose thing. One close-hauled tack 
was bringing him dead on top of us, 
when another lurch and gybe brought 
him clear and sent him caroming against 
the legs of a couple of Arab gentlemen 
across the way. 

They were really gentlemen, you 
know, fine old silk-and-ivory aristocrats 
of the True Faith, standing there in- 
nocently, hand in hand. 

There was nothing violent. They 
merely withdrew their skirts a little from 
the contamination, and one of them 
said three words. 

Maynard grinned. “Pig, he called 
him. ‘Pig and father of a pig!’” 

I wish youcould have seen Diplo’s face. 

“What?” he gasped. “What?” he 
choked. 

“That’s right: ‘Hallouf-bou-hallouf’ 
—Pig-father-pig! Serves him right, 
too; darn well right. By the way, Cap- 
tain, if he’s one of yours—”’ 

He never finished. The old Arab had 
just put the only logical period at the 
end of his epithet; laying aside his 
cheek-cloth he spit calmly and _ truly 
in the sailor’s face. 

Maynard saw Diplo before I did and 
got hold of his arm, and he told me after- 
ward it was lucky he did. I turned just 
in time to see the man’s eyes. And it 
was in that wink that the lightning 
struck me. 

“Lord! Lord!” was all I could think. 
“Lord, how awful! Father and son!” 
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It was only a wink. Diplo did get 
control of those give-away eyes; he did 
succeed, that time, in crawling to cover 
again. Turning on Old Perce, “Get 
back to the ship!” said he in a tone like 
a knife, and giving us all his back, he 
walked away. 

Naturally we followed him, Maynard 
and I, leaving the old sinner to “get 
back to the ship” —which you may be 
sure he didn’t do. He was behind us 
again before we'd gone a hundred yards: 
I couldn’t see him but I could see Happy 
Days all right, riding over the heads of 
the crowd. 

Well, as I say, we followed Diplo. 
We caught up with him. Maynard 
started in conscientiously to point out 
more “‘sights,”” but he didn’t get on very 
far with that. Very soon I saw him 
rubbing his chin. 

“Gore,” said he, holding me back a 
little, “‘what’s the matter with this man, 
Diplo? Anything?” 

We walked on behind him, and we 
had to walk, too; that tourist stalk of 
his was gone now and he was eating up 
the ground in straight lines and math- 
ematical corners like a somnambulist 
in a hurry to reach the edge of the roof. 
Chin up, cap down, eyes dead ahead— 
going nowhere. It’s no wonder that 
Maynard, who was supposed to be run- 
ning the party, began to feel a little bit 
up in the air. After a little more of it 
he suddenly doubled around and got in 
front of us. 

“Look here,”’ said he, “I guess that’s 
about a day as far as sights go. It’s get- 
ting dark, anyway, and they’re begin- 
ning to shut up the souk! In another 
quarter of an hour it'll be dead as 
doornails here inside the wall. Eh, 
Captain?” 

“Quite right,” said Diplo. He stood 
there as tall as a steeple. 

“Well, let’s get on out to French- 
town, then.”” Maynard took my arm 
and started cheerily. Then he stopped. 
“Coming, Captain?” 

There was Diplo, stock where we'd 
left him, covering a yawn. 
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“Carry along, you two,” he called. 
“T think I'll have just a bit of another 
turn about, if you don’t mind.” 

“But Captain,” Maynard argued, 
“take my word there’s nothing to see 
from now on. And besides, you’d get 
lost at the first turn.” 

“If you don’t mind!” 

It was the voice of the mule. Diplo 
touched his cap with a deadly politeness, 
wheeled, struck out stiff-legged as a 
crane, doubled around the nearest alley 
turning and disappeared. 

Maynard was mystified. He was also 
good and mad. 

“That makes me tired, Gore. Do 
you know,” said he, “what I’ve a 
damned good mind to do? . . . But no. 
I don’t want the responsibility. It’s 
not too safe in here after dark, and he’d 
be lost after two twists. Come on; 
we've got to find him.” 

We went on all right, but we didn’t 
find him. We went at a trot after a 
minute or so, and we kept trotting, in 
and out and round about through that 
kennel of a labyrinth. It was dark now 
and as dead as Maynard had said—as 
dead as the tomb. 

“*Look here!’’ he protested-at last, 
pulling me up. “You brought this 
fellow along. Tell me what’s the matter 
with him, so I'll know what to do. Is 
he crazy or is he drunk?” 

“He never drinks,” said I. 

“Doesn't, eh? Hmmm!” He turned 
his head sharply. “Well, there’s some- 
body that does.” He pulled me a step 
out of the way of an elephant shadow 
that came rocking down one cross-run 
and rolling away up another, Old Perce 
with the ape up and a gorgeous slant on 
(and not a quarter as drunk, I began to 
suspect, as he made out to be). 

“Follow him!” said I, making a guess, 
“and I bet we find our man.” 


My guess was a bright one. We 


hadn’t turned three corners when we 
were almost in collision with Diplo him- 
self, standing as straight and as still as a 
fence post before the wall of a house that 
had a lantern lighted over the door. 
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Old Perce had passed him and brought 
up nearer the door, and he was standing 
with his head cocked too, listening. 

I had to ask Maynard under my 
breath what it was all about. 

“Féte of some kind—wedding or cir- 
cumcision or what not. Hear the music 
in there? Hear the women yodelling, 
back there? Wedding, probably.” 

Old Perce thought so, too. He turned 
his head and wagged it at the wooden 
man before us. 

“Hit’s a weddin’, hold son. Blighted 
Harab weddin’. Nothin’ ’olier than a 
weddin’, his there, my "oly lad? Come 
along hin!”’ And, with that, he crooked 
the arm of invitation, for all the world 
like an old stager “taking in” the latest 
“bud.” 

Diplo didn’t hit him. But he sur- 
prised me even more than that. He 
stuck out one wooden hand, put it on 
the old man’s arm, marched along with 
him to that open door and marched 
inside. 

Maynard got to that door in about 
three jumps, and I wasn’t far behind 
him, scared good and witless by the way 
he stretched his neck out to see into the 
hole over the heads that it was full of. 

“Well, I guess it’s all right, Gore. 
I know this man—he’s a courier at the 
Dutch consulate—and he knows me. 
In we go!” 

We picked our way through.a dense 
odor in a kind of entry-way and came 
out into a square court roofed with a 
striped awning, and so full of light that 
it dazzled after the dark. A dazzle and 
a daze. All I knew for the first while 
was that an Arab man with round 
whiskers (that was Si Mahmud, our host: 
he shifted to our shop later on and I 
came to know him well) cleared out a 
place for Maynard and me on one of the 
foremost benches and put a cup of coffee 
in my hand. 

Have any of you ever looked in on an 
Arab’s wedding carouse? If you have 
you'll know. They’re all pretty much 
the same; same sardine pack of males 
in coats of many colors and red chechias 
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tipping farther and farther over their 
ears as the evening grows; same bride- 
groom, painted like a harlot, seated by 
the same mysterious door; same plank 
rostrum in the court; same gang of 
hashish-lighted musicians, funny fiddles, 
taboukas, melodians, flutes; same fat 
white dancing girls, twisting and clank- 
ing and sweating through the same un- 
varying dance; same drugged air full of 
staling perfumes, cigarette smoke, sickly 
syrups, syrupy coffee—such as I still held 
grabbed in my hand. 

“You've got to taste it, anyhow,” 
Maynard warned in my ear. 

It was burnt and sticky, but down it 
went. 

“TI thought,” he went on, “that you 
said your friend didn’t drink.” 

“He doesn’t. Where is he?” 

Maynard pointed him out, plain 
enough, sitting chums with Old Perce 
in the forepart of the benches opposite. 
He had a little tumbler in his fist. 

“But that looks like water,” I pro- 
tested. 

“So does gin. But gin’s a baby to 
that stuff, bokha, there. That’s the 
Captain’s second round of that fig juice, 
and if he’s not used to liquor, Lord help 
him before long.” 

“Lord help him already!” was what 
came to me. It showed in his eyes. 
They were taking on a stare, a kind of 
a ground-glass stare that picked out one 
thing and glued on to it and couldn’t 
seem to let go. 

I looked to see what it had hold of 
now—and then I began to understand. 
It was an Arab on the bench in front of 
him, a place or so to the left, a youngish 
fellow in Egyptian fez and London- 
tailored tweed (they were both coming 
in then with a certain set of the Moslem 
dandies) and altogether the air of the 
man-about-town in New Tunis. But 
what got me about this fellow, and 
knocked all my ideas gally-west (and 
Diplo’s, too, I gather) was that this 
Mohammedan boulevardier was as blond 
as Abel Diplo himself—just as straw- 
headed—just as gray-eyed. 








I’ve seen plenty of them since: it’s 
natural enough when you come to think 
that the Goths and Vandals wiped up 
this coast along with the rest of the Ro- 
man Empire; but the point was I hadn't 
then, and Diplo hadn’t either. 

Well, I know as well as anything what 
was going through his poor head, al- 
ready sick enough with that “itching, 
gnawing, wailing wretchedness,” and 
still farther twisted with that poison of 
figs—the despair, the fright, the magick- 
ing-away of the one last barrier to his 
old dream: “Here’s one of them, and 
God help me! he isn’t a blackamoor or 
a demon or hippogriff at all. He’s as like 
me—he’s so like me that if I were to 
change caps with him, there he’d sit 
an Englishman, and here I’d sit—” 

I know. I saw him lean over, all of a 
sudden, right across the monkey in the 
old man’s lap, pick the fez from that 
startled dandy’s pate and cram it 
squarely and tightly on his own. 

Maynard sat up straight. I felt him. 

“That may make trouble.” He was 
watching under his eyelids. “Or again 
it may not. All according—Wait! 
Steady! If they'll only be amused—” 

It was nip and tuck for the minute 
around the cheeky “Christian dog”; 
even I could see that. But it was hilar- 
ity that won—hilarity of fig and feast. 
One tittered. Another shook the finger 
of glee at the rowm? in a Mohammedan 
hat. Still another, to pile it on, stripped 
off his own brown burnous and threw 
it over the shoulders of the infidel. It 
went even farther than that. A young- 
ster hardly over fifteen had Diplo up on 
his two feet like a window image and 
towing away through the crowd and into 
a cave-looking place across the court. 

“Nothing to worry about there,” 
Maynard told me. “That’s one of the 
sons of the house. Going to rig your 
friend out right, probably; that’s all.” 

It was so. Diplo reappeared, prodded 
and shunted out between the benches 
by the delighted son; another Diplo, a 
gorgeous, silk, soft-slippered Diplo, hyp- 
notized with queerness and _ petrified 
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with drink. Joy broke loose. Hands 
grabbed at him from all sides. The 
dancer on the rostrum (a huge white 
Algerian Jewess she was) caught the 
spirit of the meeting, turned her bat- 
teries on the rowmi, and danced her 
dance “at” him alone. 

Can you imagine Diplo—chapel and 
night-class Diplo—Diplo of the old 
dragon-fight with a red-lit dream— 
Diplo, fetched up there, head full of 
bokha and that screeling, boom-thumped, 
split-tone heathen tune, silk on his body, 
hyacinths behind his ears, and his two 
eyes bulging out to that mocking in- 
vitation? Can you imagine? 

Well, all of a sudden he started for her. 
He went slowly, head down between his 
shoulders, chin out, never a word or 
sound. ...It was Old Perce that 
furnished the music, Old Perce, come to 
glory at last. 

“Carry on, my ’oly hoffspring! Carry 
on, my virgin lad! Carry on!” 

In my other ear I got it from May- 
nard. “This,” said he, “has gone about 
far enough.” 

He got out quietly but quickly. He 
caught the back of Diplo’s purple 
burnous just as the crazy fool-had got 
a knee up on the rostrum. I don’t know 
what he said, but I saw the jerk he gave, 
and saw the look that Diplo gave him 
back. . . . Old Perce was throwing the 
monk in the air: “Yow! Yow! Yow!” 
. . . There was nothing violent. Not 
in the least. Diplo made up his lips and 
spit calmly and truly in Maynard’s 
face, that was all. 

Then there was a riot. . . . Maynard 
got to me. He was as white as a dead 
one, to his lips. “The man’s drunk now. 
I can’t touch him now. When he’s 
sobered off he'll fight. You will see to 
that, Gore.” 

“All right,” said I, solemn enough. 
“But where’s he gone now?” 

Maynard jumped on a bench at that. 
He’d got an interest in Diplo now—a 
personal interest to see that he came 
through to the day of vengeance alive 
and whole. 
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“There!” he yelled. “Out of the 
door there! Come fast!” 

.I got behind him. It was football 
work. Si Mahmud helped us finally, 
and a worried man he looked. He told 
me afterward he was happy enough 
to see us out of there. He couldn’t have 
been any gladder than I was, I know 
that. I took one good drink of the out- 
side air and started after Maynard down 
the street. 

“Gone this way?” I called. 

“Yes, running like an elephant in a 
tent! Saw him just now!” 

Well, we footed along, raising racket 
enough to wake the dead in that grave- 
yard maze. Maze it was, too. I couldn’t 
count the corners we banged against 
nor the blind walls that doubled us back 
on our own trail. Then there was a grunt 
and a scuffle, and we’d caught a man. 

A man and a monkey, too. It was 
Old Perce, the tightness (or the pretense 
of it) gone out of his carcass for good. 
He actually wailed. 

“Where’s ’e gone? Gord forgi’ me!” 
he chattered and he wailed. 

“That’s the question,” said May- 
nard, “where has he gone?” 

We stood there in the dark. By and 
by we began to walk. There was no use 
running (no use even moving, for the 
matter of that). Figure for yourselves: 
there couldn’t have been less than two 
hundred passages in that sepulcher of 
an old town, all criss-crossed, all blank, 
all alike, and all as dark as the pit itself. 
Hunting a needle in a haystack is one 
thing; hunting a man who doesn’t want 
to be found in an Arab town—a man 
drunk on a fixed idea—is another. 

I can’t say how long it was. I only 
know we walked miles, and that, finally, 
I resigned. 

“That’s enough!” said I, pulling up. 
“Let him go hang!” 

“No!” said Maynard. 
million dollars I won't.” 

The old man had been keeping up 
his “Gord forgi’ me!” every minute of 
the time. Now he put a hand to his 


“Not for a 


head and changed his tune. 
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“Ark, sir! “Ark to me now. What 
course from ‘ere would fetch us quick- 
est to the Bab Kebir?” 

“Bab Kebir? Now what in the name 
of the silly devil—”’’ Maynard stopped 
and started to scowl at him. Then he 
turned his head and cocked his ear the 
other way. “No,” said he, “but hark 
to that!” 

There was a row somewhere; some- 
thing had come tolife at last in the town 
of the dead. A thump and a groan it 
sounded, far off. ... Maynard was 
already on his way. I caught up with 
him, trailing Perce behind. 

We went down this alley and up that 
one and came to the corner of a lane 
where there was the beginning of a light. 
The light came toward us; the thump 
and groan grew louder, coming, too. 
Maynard took one look, and then he put 
out his arms and herded us back into 
our alley again. 

“No,” said he. “It’s just as well to 
keep on the safest side there is. Get 
into this doorway here.” 

“What’sit about?” Thad to ask him. 

“The Aissaoui—the Mohammedan 
Society of Jesus. Bound home for their 
mosque, I guess. They’ve been out toa 
torture party somewhere. Get back.” 

They were already on us. A line of 
torches swung past the alley mouth, 
ducking to the roll of those narrow 
drums of theirs and that damned chant 
mixed up of a cough and a curse and a 
groan. I had to peek. I saw them 
ranked the width of the street, shoulders 
locked, faces jerked back in the glare 
and thrown down to their knees again 
with a perfect surf of their greasy scalp 
locks whipping the air. Stripped to the 
waist they were, and their hides looked 
green. I saw the steel skewers stuck 
between their ribs and through their 
necks. Ugh! I don’t like them. 

Well, on they rolled, three wild and 
woolly ranks, and behind them a ruck of 
rooters and hangers-on, going through 
the same motions of that hellion rite, 
coughing and moaning and throwing 
their silly heads. 


It was the old tanker that saw. He 
was out of that door on the jump. 

“There! There’s my lad! Hi sawr 
‘im! S’welp me, sawr ’im Hi did!” 

At the fag-end of the parade, grunt- 
ing with the best of them, cracking his 
knee joints in tune, mouth open, eyes 
shut, loony as a living loon, was Cap- 
tain Abel Diplo of the Gravesend Bars. 

“Nail him!” That was Maynard. 
Even Maynard—the one of us all who 
shouldn’t have—even Maynard forgot 
to think. 

We nailed him, never doubt. I got 
him the finest of tackles from the rear, 
burnous and all. Old Perce had an 
ankle, somewhere below. Enough! 
That was where the bomb went off. I 
wish you could have heard the Moham- 
medan Society of Jesus goup then. And 
I wish you could have felt it come down. 
The last I felt was a foot on my neck. 
The last I saw was stars. 

The longer I lived in Barbary the less 
I could understand why we weren't all 
three laid away. I thought I was at the 
time, but I woke up. Maynard was over 
me. Four Zouaves of the patrol were 
over Old Perce across the way. I got up. 
I felt me over. Nothing was gone. 

Maynard said: “Thank God! That 
leaves only one.” 

“Who? What?” 

“T’m afraid the old man’s got it.” 

I went over and looked down between 
the soldiers. One of them had a bull’s- 
eye, throwing the light on the sailor. 
One look was enough. He'd got a knife 
in the wrong place and come to the end 
of his cruise. 

Not quite, though. His eyes opened. 
I got on a knee and put my ear down. 
He wasn’t talking too loud. 

“That’s my Tom. My boy. My 
name’s Diplo, too. Hi’m goin’ to ‘Ell, 
but ’e’ll make a name o’ that. Honly 
you got to find ‘im. Pass me a hoath, 
mate. Find ’im and get ’im clear o’ ’ere. 
A hoath, mate—” 

Perce’s eyes closed again. The soldiers 
took him up, but he was dead. 

I tell you, gentlemen, it was queer. 
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Marching out of that dead city in the 
dead of night, carrying the dead. It was 
too sudden and tragic and pathetic and 
plain queer. [ couldn’t think why; not 
for a long time. 

Then it came to me. It was that old 
fellow’s sudden loneliness. 

“Maynard,” said I, catching 
“‘where’s the monkey gone?” 

“How should I know? Seared cross- 
eyed over the house-tops, probably. 
That’s not the question, Gore. The 
question is; where’s the man?” 

“How about the police—or—have 
you told these soldiers? si 


up, 


About him: 
“T have not. What good would it do, 
now he’s in with that gang? And be- 
sides—it would mean facts—Gore, I 
hate that fellow like poison; if I’m in 
luck I'll beat him to death one day; but, 
Gore, I hate to undertake to lose a man 
his job, with the facts and the hulla- 
balloo. Look here, Gore, I want you to 
understand this is all bad!” 

Yes, it was. If you'd gone through 
that night and the next day and another 
night and another day, even you 
wouldn’t forget it was bad. 

Every minute of that time was an 
hour, and an hour’s a long time for men 
with their hands tied and gags in their 
mouths. All we could do was roam, 
Maynard and I; roam and stare at walls 
and chew our hearts to think of our 
medicine piling up with every one of 
those minutes, at the Kasba, the Resi- 
dence, the British consulate, our own 
everywhere we hadn’t dared to 
go and raise the proper hue the first day, 
even, finally, the second day. 

“There's something; if I could only 
think!” I remember Maynard saying 
over and over. “My God, if I could 
only think!” 

“This Diplo is dead,” he announced 
suddenly. ‘And we are in a mess.” 

That was the second evening. We 
gave up then. We decided to go to the 
British consul general bright in the 
morning, make a clean thing of it, swal- 
low that medicine, and say good-by to 
our two careers. 


shop 
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That night I slept. The trouble was 
that Maynard didn’t. He was still try- 
ing to think. He had me out at four, in 
the dark of my hotel. 

“Listen, Gore; what was it the old 
man said? Was it ‘Bab Kebir’?” 

“Who? When?” I was sleepy and 
I was sore. “Look here, it’s black early 
yet. That consulate won't be open for 
hours.” 

“It was Bab Kebir,” he went on with 
his “thinking.” “It’s worth a chance. 
Get into your things.” 

He took me out in the dark and the 
cold. There were no hacks at that hour 
and we had to foot it. He walked me 
miles around that wall, and he walked 
me fast. It was almost dawn when we 
came to the Bab Kebir, and that was the 
first I knew that Bab was Gate. 

Maynard stopped. I stopped. 
“Well,” said he, “here we are.” 

“Yes,” said I, “here we are. 
what?” 

There was a kahwaji there outside 
the wall; we sat down on a bench in 
front, called for coffee and put our heads 
in our hands to wait. 

Well, I suppose this story would never 
have been told if I'd kept my head there; 
that is, if I hadn’t peeked. Idly, you 
know, between my fingers. Then I sat 
up. I think my hair actually did stand 
on end. 

On my right stood the city wall 
and the gate, the “vast gate,”’ filled 
with shadow. Before me, before the 
gate, spread a square all powdered with 
white dust. Across the square a row of 
palm trees ran to pick up a road that lay 
away straight as a ruler to the world’s 
end—a “painted road across a painted 
plain” that broke into naked, wrinkled 
hills against the farthest sky... 
There it stood between my fingers, 
colored to the life in three dimensions, 
the stage-scene of Abel Diplo’s dream. 
Even to the camels. . . . There wasn’t 
any moon, to be sure, but that tricky 
cold gray before the dawn did well 
enough for that. There was no blacka- 
moor pounding a drum under the arch, 


Now 
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but there were Soudan porters asleep 
there, and a nomad beggar man that 
might well enough have run with in- 
cense while the moon still shone, and at 
least one veiled female (an awful skinny 
old one) early at the fountain under the 
wall. 

Yes, it was all there, gentlemen; even 
to a burnous-bundled Arab snoring in 
the dust under that tree where Diplo 
had “lusted”’ (remember?) to creep and 
lie and “crinkle his toes.” It wasn’t 
Diplo’s “show”; it was the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after, and the 
“supers from Adelphi” were beginning 
to stretch and rub their eyes. Some of 
them kicked the “ property camels,” and 
the camels yawned, .too, and got their 
hulks out of the dust, groaning and tin- 
kling their little bells, and began to 
stretch out along that “painted road” — 
some little market caravan, I’ve no 
doubt, bound for home again behind the 
Zaghouan hills. 

I took my hands down. I suppose I 
must have been puffing like a pig. 
““What’s wrong?”’” Maynard jogged my 
elbow. ‘“‘Here’s the coffee come. 
Here! . . . What are you staring at?” 

I was staring at that burnous under 
the tree. The burnous, upended on its 
inside haunches, was staring at the 
caravan, staring and scratching its inside 
head and staring again. And before I 
knew it, there it was on its legs, shaking 
out its folds and starting off at a clock- 
work, sleep-walk jog along that desert 
road, “painted” for certain now in the 
red of dawn. And what its folds had 
shaken out was following at a hop and 
skip in the dust—a little monkey as 
black as sin. 

Well, I followed, too; it wasn’t sleep- 
walking either, it was a sprint. Happy 
Days was the first to know. I must 
have put a foot on his tail; Maynard told 
me afterward that the little demon let 
out a yell, looped four loops and went 
up a tree. I didn’t know. I'd got my 
hand in that purple burnous by that and 
wrapped three times around for luck. 

“Diplo!” said I. Just like that. 


He turned and he gave me a look. 
For one wild wink I'd thought I'd been 
fooled. The fellow had a knife-slash 
down one temple and cheek, a festering, 
fly-blown gouge; there was a three-days’ 
growth on him and the muck of all Tunis 
gone to powder on the hair. 

If I'd looked for trouble I was mis- 
taken. Hestared at mea minute, clapped 
his eyes shut, opened them up again, 
gave a shiver, and “Gore!” he said, 
and that was all. Great big round tears 
squeezed out under his lids. Next thing 
I knew his face was down on my shoul- 
der, and there he was, crying like the 
infant babe. 

“Maynard,”’ said I, “get a hack.” 


That’s the story, gentlemen. The 
thing was done and it was finished. 
Chopped off! I saw him three days 
later on board his ship, the same straight 
British merchant captain that had 
brought her out of the Mersey and would 
take her back again, not a mark for 
remembrance on him but that one knife- 
cut, and on his sleeve a ribbon of crepe. 

Yes, he’d done that. The ingrained 
Covenanting conscience of “the street 
where he was born” had carried him 
even to that length of honoring publicly 
in death the filthy old, tipsy old repro- 
bate he hadn’t been willing to confess 
his father, alive. 

He took pains to thank me, in two 
words, without mentioning for what. 
Then the thing was finished. Finished, 
done, rooted out, to stay rooted out (so 
far as I’ve ever been able to learn) till 
the end of his days. That’s the story, 
gentlemen, and if it gives any of you an 
answer to your question, you're wel- 
come; that’s all I can say. 


**Environment!’” That was the Doc- 
tor. “Given Environment A, tried and 
true! Given Environment B, bang! 
Algebra!” 

The Tinsmith sat as firmly. 

“Heredity! If you can’t see how it’s 
Heredity, given the facts, I can’t bother 
to explain.” 
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“Given the facts.” The Consul 
studied us around with a quizzical air. 
“Well, the point is, I suppose, that I 
haven’t given you the facts. . . . No, 
wait! The facts I’ve given are facts—all 
except the fellow’s name, and I wouldn’t 
tell you that for the mint—he’s left a 
family behind. What I should have 
said was, all the facts.” 

And knocking out his pipe for the 
second time he told us the sequel to the 
tale. 

It happened about a week after Diplo 
left for home. I was out for a stroll 
with Bird, my chief (I was glad after- 
ward it wasn’t Maynard that day), and 
we were just coming out of the old town 
through the Bab Kebir (and I was feeling 
kind of funny to see the place again in 
in the light of day) when Bird called my 
attention to a wrinkled old henna-haired 
witch of a woman squatted under the 
nearest palm. 

“Want to buy a monkey, Gore?”’ he 
asked me. 

The dame had us in eye, straight off. 
She fingered us to come, grinning and 
jabbering and kicking her merchandise 
out into its best light at the end of its 
halfa-line tether. The merchandise was 
Happy Days. 

1 stopped. Who wouldn’t? Bird took 
my arm. 

“Good Lord, man, you don’t want 
that thing. I was only joking.” 

“T know,” said I. I told him I didn’t 
want the ape, but that I did have a 
curiosity to know how the woman had 
come by it. Bird put it to her in dialect. 
It was like opening up a dam in spring. 
It seemed to me, waiting patiently, as 
if she were trying to tell the story of her 
life against the clock, waving her old 
bird claws, jerking the beast about, 
thumbing the jade-bead rings in its ears, 
scowling and grinning and making a 
devil of a fuss all told. When she'd be- 
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gun to run down a little, Bird shifted to 
me with a grin of his own. 

“You wanted to know about that 
monk. Well, that monk is a romantic 
and historic monk—a sort of a bread- 
vast-on-the-waters monk, you must 
understand. It seems that a good many 
years back—well, let’s see; she calls it 
the ‘starving-year,’ and that was a while 
ago—in the ‘starving-year,’ it seems, 
this same woman, sitting under this 
same tree here, disposed of this same 
creature for five gold duoro to a rolling 
roumt sailor-man. She sold it, I gather, 
in a job lot, along with one painted flute, 
one stalk of Gafsa dates and one male 
offspring of her sister Aisha-bint-Bkhar 
—a three-year-old kid called Abdallah, 
with “yellow” hair. Now, it seems, 
very recently, the monk’s come back to 
find her. And now she’s waiting pa- 
tiently for Abdallah to show up, too, 
eating the Gafsa dates, no doubt, and 
blowing resurrection on the painted 
flute. . . . How’s that for a romance, 
off-hand? You wanted it, Gore. I 
should think you’d owe the old lady 
about one sou. Eh?” 

I gave her the sou and we went along; 
and that’s the sequel to the tale. 

It seemed as though the Tinsmith had 
the word. 

“After all, I didn’t realize,” said he, 
“just how right I was. How about 
Heredity now, Doctor?” 


The Doctor didn’t answer. After a 
moment the Consul did. 
“Heredity?” he mused. ‘“‘Yes— 


yes—”’ He put up a finger and a thumb 
and opened them apart, like a man re- 
leasing a feather of thistle-down in the 
wind. “Yes, Heredity, about so much. 


About so long—out of a life. . . . This 
man I’ve called Diplo was torpedoed 
off the Galway coast on New Year, 
Seventeen, and went down praying God 
to save his king.” 
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LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 


PART 2. * 


BY DOROTHY KENNARD 


Lady Kennard is the daughter of a disiinguished English diplomat who represented 
his country at various important posts. The greater portion of her life has been spent in 
the Fast—Turkey, Persia, and Japan.—-Tue Eprrors. 


SmyRNA, November 30th, 


My DEAR It almost frightens 
me to recall how glibly [ wrote recently 
and told you that I would wait a few 
days longer before attempting to describe 
this place! 


We have been 


in actuality, yet one is obliged to accept 
its horrid bumps and eyesores, whether 
rightward or leftward, at every outing: 
for there is no other road to anywhere. 
In fact, before I go any farther, it is as 
well that you should thoroughly under- 
stand that the 





here, now, over 
twenty days 
and | have seen 
very nearly twen- 
ty Smyrnas_ be- 
sides the many 
other districts that 
we have visited. 
Smyrna proper 
used to be called 
Samorne (I read 
that in a sort of 
local Baedeker). 
It is the only bit of 
practical informa- 
tion that I shall 
tender you, and 
that, solely be- 
cause I like the 
name. It is the 
port that tourists 
view, in passing, 








word “road,” to- 
gether with others, 
such as “bridge,” 
has entirely  al- 
tered in signifi- 
‘ance for me, 
since my landing 
here: 


Road means 
simply “a place 
where something 
once passed, there- 
fore it can proba- 
bly be passed 
again. Anyway, 
let’s try it!” 

Bridge is far 
morecomplicated, 
and may mean: 
“aqueduct: B.c.!” 
or: “what was 
once a bridge,” or: 


“ 


a nice smooth 








from the decks of 
decrepit steamers 
at anchor in 
Smyrna Bay: an untidy patchwork 
quilting of plastered houses, that covers 
an immense area, in semi-circle, con- 
verging upon the sea from all directions. 
The quay frontage is as pretentious in 
appearance as its road-way is impassable 
Vou. CXLV.—No. 867.—42 


A TYPICAL STREET IN SMYRNA 


place, over which 
the river (or 
stream) can flow, 
particularly easily, because so much trouble 
has been taken to make the structure con- 
vex, instead of troublesomely concave.” 


Here endeth the first lesson: but I shall 
occasionally revert to the dictionary 
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method of enlightenment, for your bene- 
fit and my convenience! 

The quay is a busy thoroughfare for 
cabs (whose only claim to notoriety is 
their peculiarly musical bell which the 
drivers push, with their toes, when they 
sound a warning), motors, donkeys, 
camels, lorries, and horse trams. The 


military control toward midnight, when 
the existing curfew regulations offer 
them scope for exercising their authority. 
A perfected maze of cobbled streets 
offers exit and entrance between the 
stucco municipal buildings that hide the 
meaner (and major) portion of the town. 
The spare hundred thousand or so peo- 
ple who are not on the sez 














front, are always in_ these 
streets. The lame, halt and 
blind, plus household servants, 
are installed on the tottering 
and squalid doorsteps. 

This is the respectable, resi- 
dential part of Smyrna, and its 
backbone is Frank Street, at 
the end of which one tumbles 
into the bazaars. One shops, 
indiscriminately, in both. The 
bazaars are a sample edition of 
all the little pictures immor- 
talized by Loti and Farrére. 
Unlike their grand relations in 
Constantinople or in Teheran, 
their somberness hides genu- 
ine treasure, to be bought for 
dross .. . by such as have 
the perspicacity and patience 
to explore them well. 

A horizontal line drawn 
across the back of the bazaars 
might mark a rough boundary 
to building on the level. From 
this point, houses, vehicles, 
vegetation and foot passengers 
start to climb, doggedly and in 
massed formation, the bases of 








A LAND OF DREAMS 


human beings who circulate constitute 
‘i. positive danger to traffic! They are of 
every sex, age and denomination, each 
one of them concentratedly busy, doing 


nothing, and running about. A Greek 
army of occupation neutralizes the 


flickering kaleidoscope of color with a 
pungent distemper of khaki, stained by 
molded consumption of garlic, and mys- 
terious local foods. The soldiers are 
individualists by day, but turn into a 


those hills upon which, viewed 
from the water, they appear 
merely tohaveeruptedcasually. 

It is on one of these slopes, the only 
one which we have, as yet, assailed, that 
I suddenly recaptured the elusive spirit 
of an East that Constantinople, revisited, 
had obliged me, most regretfully, to en- 
shrine, in memory as “ Past.” 

Pegasus, that hill was called, and I 
never reached the top, shall never, con- 
sequently, face a second disillusionment, 
for I shall not return there. 

We had driven in search of a perfect 
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sunset, and the miracle of finding, unex- 
pectedly, something precious that one has 
lost was upon me almost before I realized 
it. A genuine Turkish town, such as I 
was beginning to think that I had merely 
imagined, where women moved mys- 
teriously, modest and veiled, and con- 
templative graybeards smoked water- 
pipes and turned their beads. Turbans 
and tassels, crimson of fez, 


terest. [have given you no idea of topog- 
raphy: to attempt it would prove futile. 
A friend summed up the general perspec- 
tive in a nut-shell when she exclaimed: 

“Have you noticed here that, wherever 
one stands, one is in the middle of a 
plain with hills all round? On the water, 
the plain merely turns into a lake, and 
the same hills are still all round!” 





brushing the motor’s window 
from headgear of passers-by, 
convivial flickering from stray 
charcoal braziers, coffee and 
varied delicacies borne on 
trays, familiar turmoil and 
well-remembered aromatic 
smell . . . here, in this land 
which is no longer Turkey, I 
found again the “Old Turk” 
and his opiate atmosphere. 

Nature, too, helped him to 
obtrude his survival. The 
summit of Pegasus was elusive, 
because the sun went down 
before we were half way up: 
but we came to a halt, appro- 
priately, on an open plateau 
that overlooked the unforget- 
table panorama which was 
Smyrna Bay. The immediate 
foreground was a_ cemetery 
where sprouted a veritable 
galaxy of the inevitable poplar 
trees. 

It is almost uncanny, the 
manner in which those splendid 
sentinels of color manage to 














frame themselves, in compli- 


cated simplicity of outline, EACH 


about the perfection of an East- 
ern view! 

The moon rose over the water, that 
evening, just as the sun had set. The 
mechanism of both planetary move- 
ments was hidden at the crucial stage by 
other hills innumerable. But the sea 
caught the light of both, and shivered 
with appreciation, contributing blue 
mists and its own proud infinity. 

So much for Smyrna proper. Its 
suburbs are many and not without in- 


HOUR SHOWS A DIFFERENT PHASE OF 
THE MOUNTAINS 


Luckily one cannot tire of those 
hills. Not an hour of the day but 
shows them in some new phase of irides- 
cence, but trails across their accidenta- 
tion some intriguing effect of shade and 
light. I have seen them look sepia, 
black or olive-green on bright days; 
ephemeral blue, or rose, or even gold, 
on gray, in freakish contradiction to all 
laws of color values, which strive for 
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chromolithograph in sunshine, for som- 
berness in clouds and rain. 

I have seen them tower so high that 
one felt one was being cheated of eternal 
snow on their elusive summits; so low, 
that they could not have felt insulted 
had one called them sand dunes; so medi- 
ocre, that one hardly noticed them at all. 

There is a single moment when they 
are always uniform, the one just be- 
fore daylight dies, when they turn pe- 
tunia color, rich and rare; but it is dif- 
ficult to grasp that instant, for the effect 
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This Asia Minor is reminiscent of them 
all: one expects to find something fa- 
miliar round every corner, and yet, when 
one has turned it, one stands, as the com- 
pletest stranger, before the curious in- 
dividuality of a land which has mingled 
them so cunningly as to emerge tri- 
umphant, copyist no longer, sublime 
creator of something new. 

Those rose-colored mountains and 
their graduated foothills of sand suggest 
a desert mystery of lost horizons— 
which is Persia. But the immediate 

















THE QUAY 


has usually faded before one understands 
that it has come. 

Some years ago I had the temerity to 
state, in public, that there was little 
about the East, at any rate, that re- 
mained for me to learn, except of its 
philosophies, which are beyond greater 
understanding than is mine. I had seen 
Turkey, Japan, China, Persia, and 
various other countries through which 
one passes in traveling thither, so my 
utterance was not quite as presumptuous 
as it might appear to the casual reader. 
But I know better now! 


FRONTAGE IS PRETENTIOUS 


IN APPEARANCE 


foreground is black earth country of the 
Balkans, where riots cereal verdure, 
more green than the rice fields of 
Japan. Turkey has lent slopes and 
plantations of fine timber, and recurring 
stretches of olive trees produce effects 
of “moonlight in the daytime” that one 
has seen in Southern Italy and Spain. 

And we are living in one tiny corner, 
near the seacoast, of such country!— 
able, nevertheless, to savor the impres- 
sion of illimitable distance. 

The fauna is as universally repre- 
sentative, almost, as is the vegetation. 



























































THE SALT WORKS AT 


Sportsmen here do not tell one stories: 
they show one heads and pelts, then pro- 
duce books of reference in which these 
figure as “record” trophies, noted by 
game specialists of the world. Stags 
(sixteen and eighteen pointers), pan- 
thers, lynx, mouflon and ibex haunt 
the mountains; wild boar, hyenas, jack- 


PHOKIA ARE UNIQUE 


als and foxes roam the plain. Edible 
birds there are, of every denomination, 
whether waterfowl or otherwise. 

We were taken one day, S. and I, to 
shoot in a marsh called Kyass (another 
station on the Aidin line to Ephesus). 
A gun license in this country costs about 
one and sixpence for the year, and a good 

















PERGAMOS 


FROWNS BACK ON ITS TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
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average bag for a single gun would be 
fifteen to twenty snipe, a brace of mal- 
lards, several larks, plover, and anony- 
mous feathered things one meets in 
pilaff, a hare, possibly even two, a goose 
(if one was very lucky!), and the chance 
of bringing down a wild boar, with shot 
that would have laid low the rest. 

This description does not mean that 
S. and I counted “heads” and struck, 
therefrom, an average! Our “kill” was 
quite chimerical, for the only bird that I 
know I hit fell into the reeds, and was 
never found. I like to pretend that it is 
difficult shooting. I know we walked 
for five hours, and had to bet about the 
distance that remained for us to cover, 
in paces, during the last stumbled mile, 
or so, to the side-tracked railway car- 
riage which was “home.” 

The director of the railway had lent 
us his private car, complete with kitchen, 
dining room and upholstered armchairs. 
The train was two and a half hours late, 
in a run of about eighty or ninety miles, 
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but that didn’t matter in the least. 
Nothing of that kind matters here. We 
fed sumptuously, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, on catering done by a Greek 
boy who, at the age of twenty or there- 
about, was traveling in a train for the 
first time in his life, and felt extremely 
ill, in consequence! 

It has been a revelation to discover, 
even in the short time that we have been 
here, how entirely superficially the local 
population is cognizant of its environ- 
ment. I should not think that there 
exist in the whole of Smyrna more than 
a couple of hundred people who have 
covered the ground that S. and I have 
done since first we landed, barely a 
month ago. Of course we have had 
rather unusual facilities, due to the con- 
nection with a railway . . . still, there 
are innumerable places worth visiting 
well within the limits of a day’s drive 
hy car or carriage, which the railways do 
not touch at all. 

Such, for example, is Nymphio. Let 

me hasten to add that, owing 














to a neophyte understanding of 
local interpretations of time 
and distance, against which my 
impromptu dictionary would 
safeguard us now, it is one of 
the places at which we never 
quite arrived. Consequently, 
we have never seen the carving 
and inscriptions on rock-facing 
behind the village, which had 
been described to us by yet 
another person who had heard 
of it but never been there. 
The Nymphio road leads out 
of Smyrna via Bournabat, over 
a pass, into the Nifchai valley, 
and is considered an “awk- 
ward” road in local designa- 
tion. I will refrain from com- 
menting further from the 
touristic point of view! 

The radiator of our motor 
over-boiled some half dozen 
times before we reached the 








THIS CONE REPRESENTS 


£20,000 WORTH OF SALT 


valley, and had to be fed at 
intervals with water collected 
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in my stepfather’s felt hat. 
The bridges that we sur- 
mounted had been put there 
simply to give a good opportu- 
nity for admiring the water 
underneath, as they consisted 
more of holes than of structure. 

We were stopped, halfway 
up the pass, by a poste of the 
Greek army, where we received 
a warning to proceed care- 
fully, as there were brigands on 
the way ahead. N. B. (Dic- 
tionary). 

Brigand. Something chimeri- 
cal, which everyone talks about, 
that may prove expensive to 
your relations or your govern- 
ment if it catches vou. One de- 
velops a frame of mind, in which 
one Imagines that any man en- 
countered in the open country, 
riding any kind of beast in 
lonely ease, is going to be a 
brigand. If he were an obviously 





respectable citizen, he would be 











carrying, dragging, leading or 

pushing something to earn his 

daily bread! 

But we Saw neither the brigands nor 
the carvings at Nymphio, for it took us 
two hours to get a bare three-quarters 
of the way, and nobody suggested push- 
ing pluckily on, and risking a drive home 
in the dark. 

One of our most ambitious expeditions 
was a week-end visit to a specialist farm, 
some fifteen or twenty miles from 
Smyrna, belonging to a Dutch settler of 
thirty years’ standing, who invited our 
whole party to come and picnic, as he 
termed it, “in the rough.” 

Our host held title deeds for over 
fifteen thousand acres, of which some 
four or five thousand, so he told us, were 
under plough, for wheat, barley and 
maize. The remainder was grazing land, 
as all that was forest succumbed during 
the war. 

A moment’sanalysis of the surrounding 
country served to bring home to one the 
chef d’euvre that this man’s single-handed 
effort represented there. The house we 


A PORTION OF THE POPULACE OF PERGAMOS 


lived in, which was the kernel of the 
property, was isolated, five or six miles 
from any station, and in winter all com- 
munication with the outer world passes 
over roads which are not roads at all. 


Any power that helped to grind his prod- _ 


uce was water power, dependent upon 
the water supply of one insignificant 
little stream. 

The only links which this family of 
man and wife and three small children 
has established with civilization are dis- 
tinctly unstable, in practice as well as 
theory: a couple of yellow dogcarts, 
over ten years old, half a dozen ponies 
and a hefty bullock team, which has 
dragged ‘cross country the only machi- 
nery that has been used in the working 
of the whole. In the two dogcarts 
our party was taken for a sight-seeing 
tour of the surrounding country, over a 
ten-mile area, to the four points of the 
compass. Those among us who had ex- 
perience of “ bob-sleighing”’ had a slight 
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advantage over the others when stento- 
rian commands of, “all Jean to the right 

and now to the left, please. Thank 
you!”” were bellowed by our charioteer. 

Why we are not all dead or crippled, 
I cannot conceive! My personal im- 
pressions of those drives may have been 
influenced by the fact that I was un- 
lucky enough to be, invariably, rele- 
gated to the back seat of a cart. And, 
unfortunately, on our first trip I heard 
some one say: 

“There is only the breaking of one 
strap that could make a dangerous ac- 
cident. If that breaks we shall have one. 
It is ten years old, but, enfin/—pre-war 
leather!” 

I hate to confess it, but my recollec- 
tions are not very clear, and I never 
really looked at anything except the com- 
ing and, invariably, superlative danger 
that loomed ahead. When I did, at 
intervals, draw breath and lift a furtive 
head, all that I was able to visualize were 
the fantastic evolutions of the cart in 
front, which contained people I was fond 
of, and whose silhouettes I could never 
see at the same moment that I saw the 
straining mules who dragged them. 

Frankly, throughout our week-end, I 
enjoyed the times when we were sitting 


still more than I did the ones when we 
were being moved about. 

We had hardly regained our mental 
equilibrium and realized that an explana- 
tion of all of us being so strangely tired 
could be found in the systematic pum- 
meling to which we had been subjected 
during our excursions about that farm, 
when we embarked upon another expedi- 
tion along an entirely new line of country. 

Merely an afternoon outing this time, 
to the salt-fields of Phokia. 

The Italians own the monopoly of 
production there, and they have con- 
structed a magnificent, macadamized 
track, which our little motor welcomed 
with almost human appreciation. Not 
before it had survived, however, horrors 
which a bigger, more expensive machine 
might have caviled at, with reason. 

The dead horse, stretched lengthways 
across the middle of the highway was 
nothing: primarily, half a dozen pariah 
dogs were hard at work disposing of it, 
and, secondly, it could not have done us 
much harm if we had driven over it. 
But—the bog-holes and bolsters, the 
cavities and excrescences of Nature’s 
formation of land, battling with ante- 
deluvian human improvements, hurt 
the passengers more than the car, simply 
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because they had imagination enough to 
judge how bad the shaking was for both. 

You have sat, I suppose, on some 
Channel boat and listened to the whole 
ship shudder when the propeller fought 
with an angry sea? Well, the car met 
its obstacles just like that, and we were 
in the car. 

The salt country is unique: a flat and 
barren tableland, just high enough above 
sea-level to hide the sea at its horizon. 
One can study the pyramids of salt for 
nearly half an hour before one boards 
the little trolley car that runs one, along 
their base, to the front door of the man- 
ager’s house. The cones are immense: 
they have an emplacement of some 
twenty or thirty meters square, each 
pyramid weighs four thousand tons, and 
is valued for sale at about twenty thou- 
sand sterling. We saw forty or fifty of 
such glistening sentinels, stretching, in 
ghostly formation, along the water’s 
edge. 

Systematic drainage spreads a ma- 
nceuvred sea into a series of squares, 
divided by breakwaters, over the table- 
land. And evaporation does the rest. 
The imprisoned ocean silts itself down, 
and is graduated, through the break- 
waters, nearer and nearer to its final 
solidity. When formed, eventually, the 
crystal deposit is ploughed, shoveled 
and deported, as a substance, on a per- 
fected railway arrangement of trolley 
cars, to the line of massed construction. 

Three hundred workmen, roughly, and 
an Italian manager, are responsible for 
a salt output that supplies one-half of 
Turkey. 

It is interesting to realize volume as 
one does at Phokia. If such an insignifi- 
‘ant item as is salt, to all intents and pur- 
poses of daily life, can appear so over- 
whelming . what of eggs? 

As S. very shrewdly commented: 

““It must be rather nice to have charge 
of this stuff! People would have to steal 
such a lot of it for it to do them any good. 
Yet it’s worth a lot of money!” 

Some one else said: 

““Doesn’t one feel as if one ought to be 
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dressed for winter sport when one sees 
those workmen knee deep in whiteness?” 

And then I realized, suddenly, why 
everything felt so odd. Of course 
the coloration was arctic, and the air 
soft, mellow autumn: impressions, there- 
fore of sight and feeling were instinc- 
tively at war, and everything round one 
turned unreal. 

The cones reflected evening lights in 
facets from their surface, and one’s mind 
scraped out half-remembered passages 
from various authors—*“ First Men in the 
Moon,” and universal descriptions of 
stalactites, and the court of the “Snow 
Queen,” in frantic search of simile. 

We drove home, almost in darkness, 
but there was just light enough left for 
us to notice that the dogs had eaten 
copiously off that carcass, and that some 
passer-by had had the forethought to 
drag it to a far side of the road. 

That was the night your letter came. 
It might have worried me exceedingly, 
had it not been such a nice one! But let 
me at once eradicate from your mind any 
impression that I aim to “faire de la 
littérature”’ in these letters to you. 

You are very difficult to please, you 
know. Do you want me to write about 
people whom you would certainly not 
like to look at or listen to? It is this 
country that I came to see, and it is this 
country that I have chosen to try to 
describe, because it was worth the trou- 
ble. It hasn’t bored me writing, but—I 
worry now lest it should have wearied 
you to read. Can [ help it if I feel places 
more than people, and prefer to study 
the steady march of things inanimate, 
rather than the futile gyrations of 
humanity? 

With that I write finis to this bird’s- 
eye view of Smyrna and its environment 
in the abstract. I have tried to suggest 
to you the color and the camels and 
the great big rest. It will be for you to 
conjure up emotion sufficient to see the 
picture, hear the camel bells and sense 
infinity. 

The general atmosphere of social life 
here is just modern enough to appear ex- 
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ceedingly old-fashioned. Enterprise and 
initiative are moribund, therefore prog- 
ress is worse than dead. 

Everybody is hospitable, everybody 
is comfortable and everybody entertains. 
One could revolve in a whirl of local 
gaiety, if one so chose. 

N. B. (Dictionary). 


Gaiety. A morose revelry of one-step- 
ping to music so antiquated that it is 
either poignantly remembered or best for- 
gotten. Profuse potations of tea or coffee. 
Conversation about oneself or one’s serv- 
ants. A dull, rotatory, daily game with 
visiting cards. 


Nearly every man one meets is either 
head of something like a railway, or a 
bank, or a ship . . . or he is second in 
command. This in cosmopolitan society 
produces quite a crowd of people, for 
there are a great many nationalities in 
the world and all of them have a foothold 
here. ‘These men have wives and most 
of them own a great many children, 
who intermarry and produce more. They 
are all kind and rather comatose: on the 
whole, in Turkish currency, quite moder- 
ately well off. 

Have you noticed, I wonder, that I 
have not once mentioned politics . . . or 
the war? 

Believe me, it isn’t because I was try- 
ing to respect your wishes! I simply 
haven't realized, either that a war is on, 
or that politics exist. 

How could one? Here the bellig- 
erents (whom I believe to be Greeks and 
Turks), live cheek by jowl in perfect 
amity. The land is sent a crown prince 
whom other lands refuse to recognize be- 
“ause they don’t approve his father. 
The railways are run by France and 
Britain; each country uses an individual 
postal system of its own. Flags of all 
nations patrol the harbor, men of all 
nations roam the streets. If ever there 

yas a modest, modern Babel, it is the 
Smyrna of to-day. 

Half-governed, and _ but _half-con- 
trolled, unpaved, uncared for, and (one 
might judge from the European press) 


unnoticed, Smyrna and its several hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, manage to 
rub along to their moderate satisfaction, 
and please the traveling guest. 

Only one more trip lies ahead of us: 
the one to Pergamos, of which I will 
write you in my next. Then, on Decem- 
ber 8th, we sail for Constantinople, tim- 
ing ourselves to arrive in London for the 
seventeenth. 

You have upset me so by implying 
that descriptions bore you, that I am 
chary of telling of Pergamos at all! 

But I salute you and you are not 
forgotten. 

D. K. 


In the train: Smyrna-Soma, December 2d, 1921. 


My DEAR The heading explains 
itself, but in no way describes how this 
has happened. In other words: how an 
entirely English party, belonging to the 
English Aidin Railway and complete 
with the manager of that same railway 
on board, has got itself (installed in two 
of its own private cars, and with various 
other railway adjuncts, forming a com- 
plete train), onto such an obviously 
foreign line as is the French Casobar 
railway track that goes to Soma. 

As a matter of fact, the permission to 
run private trains, reciprocally, on their 
rival institutes, is the perquisite of both 
managers, provided that they are willing 
to pay their own expenses. 

It is a pleasant method of traveling, 
for every home comfort walked to the 
platform with us. We are complete 
with kitchen, two bedrooms, holding 
three people each, and which are, respec- 
tively, dining and drawing-room Pull- 
mans by day, a minor sleeping carriage 
for the men, an elevated garage for our 
two motor cars, a couple of luggage vans, 
and a most businesslike engine, plus two 
chauffeurs, a cook and a dozen or so 
Greek employees. 

We left Smyrna at 1.30 p.m. for the 
five hours’ run to Soma, a hundred miles 
away, which is to spell curtain raiser to 
the piéce de résistance—Pergamos. 

I can’t describe to you the comfort: it 
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combines that of a “royal” and “obser- 
vation”’ car. And there is no shaking, 
for we are here on sufferance, so to speak, 
and run slowly, so as to fit into the time- 
tables of legitimately moving trains. 

We are being treated to a sort of gala 
sunset of color riot. However, as no one 
could possibly credit either a painted or 
a written record of what, stretched lux- 
uriously on our sofas, we are watching, 
[ shall not waste time in preparing one. 
Suffice it that the heavens are on fire, and 
that plain and river, rocks and moun- 
tains are inspired to emulate. 

Later. 

We have arrived at Soma, and our 
whole train has been side-tracked into 
black tranquillity just outside the sta- 
tion. Here we are to spend the night 
and start off, at dawn, in our accompany- 
ing cars, for the three hours’ drive to 
Pergamos. 

That, at least, was the original pro- 
gram when we started, but we women 
have a disquieted feeling that there has 
been a hitch. 

Hardly had we arrived when all the 
men mysteriously disappeared. Since 
then they have come back to us sepa- 
rately, and each one has taken immense 
trouble to tell us an entirely different 
story about “something wrong with the 
train.” We can’t quite make out why 
they are lying, but the only thing that is 
entirely obvious is that they are! If 
something were wrong with the train, it 
wouldn’t matter in the least, because the 
train has brought us as far as it ever was 
meant to bring us anyway. We are not 
fools, nor are we deaf or dumb, and it is 
fairly easy to connect the sudden mascu- 
line outbreak of .prevarication with 
sundry rumors and warnings re brigands 
on this road, remembered as gossip cur- 
rent in Smyrna. This, especially, as one 
man, more guileless than the rest, has 
just expressed a hope that we shall not 
be overcrowded in our motors to- 
morrow, because we are being given two 
soldiers each, instead of the promised 


one. 
It would be maddening to be turned 


back here, and the feminine contingent 
has sat itself to supper in offended 
gloom. 

Later. 

It was brigands, but we are going! 

Apparently a party of Greek travel- 
ers left Smyrna, bound for Pergamos, 
along the actual road that we are to 
travel in the morning, barely sixty hours 
ago. They filled two covered native 
carts, of which only one arrived at the 
journey’s end. Both were attacked by 
bandits before they were eight miles out 
of Soma, and all except one of the occu- 
pants of the hindmost cart were killed. 
The deathroll was six, I think, but it’s 
hard to judge of figures, for the number 
of reported brigands varies between ten 
and sixty! 

Anyway, one of the victims was a 
woman, and the story is not a reassuring 
one! Especially to go to bed on. But 
we have looked forward to Pergamos for 
weeks, and have even read books about 
it in several languages. Consequently, 
we consider that we are owed a sight of 
it at last, and, luckily, the organizer of 
this trip has sufficiently good judgment 
not to fear the responsibility of allowing 
us to go on. It is pretty obvious that 
local animus is directed, almost entirely, 
against the Greek occupiers of this coun- 
try, and that other foreigners are as safe 
as their own tact and amiability permit 
of their being considered. 

In other words: leave Turk or brigand 
well alone, and neither brigand nor Turk 
will bother you! 

December 3d. 

We started at 8.30 a. M.: two heavy 
motor loads. On the box seat of each 
car lolled a khaki-clad Greek soldier, 
nursing his rifle. That rifle worried me 
more than anything else, all day. He 
was so very casual in his hold of it, so 
very energetic in his movements. He 
told us, too, that it was loaded, probably 
with an idea of reassuring us about the 
brigands. 

It would take too long to describe in 
detail the things we passed: the herd of 
bullocks and angora goats, shepherded 
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by the Greek army all the way from An- 
gora, that blocked our passage, both on 
the outward and homeward way; the 
native travelers in their narrow, covered 
carts, that trundled along like nothing so 
much as grimy, white sausages, and 
belched forth picturesque humanity at 
various wells and coffee shanties on the 
road; the solitary graves we splashed, 
occasionally, with black mud from our 
wheels, and which bore Christian crosses 
and Turkish turbans indiscriminately; 
the repetitions of a picture called “Flight 
into Egypt,” of which the component 
parts were a shrouded female figure, and 
a stumbling donkey, led by a bearded 
patriarch draped in rags of red or blue. 

We saw Pergamos long before we 
reached it, a series of particularly derelict 
bridges having necessitated our crossing 
them on foot, while the two motors 
“chanced it” in our rear, thus making 
for slow going on the last two miles. 

Even from the plain, where we first 
saw it, that individual, cone-shaped 
mountain, over one thousand feet in 
height, looked quite distinctive. And 
the ruins, showing plainly on its arti- 
ficial ridges, had in no way the blinding 
whiteness that Greek remains are in the 
habit of flaunting far and wide. Froma 
distance Pergamos is as original as it is 
unique in actuality: it frowns back, 
rather than smiles, on its two thousand 
sleeping years. 

As soon as we reached the first, scat- 
tered hovels of the town we gathered 
that the authorities had been really wor- 
ried as to our safe passage. Even our 
innate, British sense of self-importance 
is not equal to the egotism of attributing 
the welcome that our motor cars received 
from the entire population, turned out to 
line the streets, to the glamour of our im- 
posing selves! School children, boys and 
girls, cheered in formation, throwing 
flowers, women and girls crowded roofs 
and balconies, English flags waved from 
lintels, and individuals cried ‘“‘Good- 
morning!” 

The army staff met us outside the 
mairerie, and the Governor of Pergamos 
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advanced, hat in hand, to greet the oc- 
cupants of our leading motor and to ten- 
der provisioning and hospitality. We 
had very little time on hand, and re- 
fused, as courteously as was possible, to 
accept any of the infinite offers of polite- 
ness, beyond the essential ones of guide 
and escort to the summit of the ruins. 
Within a quarter of an hour of our ar- 
rival we had abandoned coats, cars and 
impedimenta, and were started on the 
climb, with the Governor, the military, 
and most of the inhabitants of Pergamos 
well to heel. 

Any guidebook to the ruined cities of 
Asia Minor will give archeological and 
historical particulars of what we saw. 
So, once again, I gratefully evade re- 
sponsibility of recapitulation. Suffice it 
that one can still trace at Pergamos, 
more naturally than in any other buried 
remains that I have seen, the splendor 
and the superb tranquillity that once 

yas Greece. 

Lunch was eaten on a platform, where 
flowered once the hanging gardens, and 
where still a fresh breeze blew scents of 
Greek wild lavender, superlatively aro- 
matic, and stirred the sleeping acoustics 
of echoes in the theater, beneath our 
feet. The Governor’s small daughter 
climbed down five hundred paces, to 
give us a recitation from the platform, 
exceedingly well delivered, almost in- 
spiring. And §S. and I surreptitiously 
acquired two little bits of marble from 
amongst scattered fragments, to swell 
our “London” museum, when we come 
to set it up. 

About one-tenth only of Pergamos has 
been excavated, and one could not but 
speculate, regretfully, upon the treasures 
that seethed, and almost cried aloud for 
pilfering, at every step of the descent. 
Just a few inches of earth to dig be- 
tween ourselves and acquisition! Are 


you surprised that we are all incipient 
thieves to-day? 

Sound met us two-thirds down that 
mountain, rising cheerfully from the 
hum of living in “New Pergamos,” 
spread around its base. Barking of dogs, 
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clear calls from children, clutter of fowls 
and shouts of caravans. 

The populace cheered us, in farewells 
worthy of their morning welcome, the 
Governor and officers wished us God- 
speed, and we drove off, leaving Perga- 
mos to its silence and its setting sun. 

Individual soldier sentries had been 
posted, I conclude, by order of the au- 
thorities, at regular intervals along the 
first hour of our run. Unfortunately 
for our peace of mind, this first hour was 
not the dangerous one! We all knew it. 
You see, we all remembered the place 
where, in the morning, we had passed 
that dead white horse, gashed crimson 
in the throat, and spread-eagled across 
the roadway where the attack had oc- 
curred. There had been other things 
scattered near the carcass, too, which 
made a more poignant memory, now 
that we were able, in the light of recent 
information, to explain them: stains 
which were not horses’ blood, and flut- 
tered rags . . . torn strips of clothing 

a nasty mess, in fact, such as we 
could make, quite easily, were we fired 
upon, wounded and dragged away. We 
didn’t talk about it much, but we all, in 
our car, at least, sat forward a little, in- 
stead of lounging back, and studied the 
surroundings more and more intently, as 


gathering twilight increased our eye- 
sight strain. The Greek rifleman, also, 
became entirely concentrated, and his 
shoulders gave nervous twists whenever 
he caught sight of moving humanity, 
whether mounted on donkey, horse or 
samel, in the shadows ahead. 

The chauffeurs speeded up, unostenta- 
tiously, but by seeming telepathic con- 
sent. We only realized how scared they 
must have been, when we actually ar- 
rived at Soma within two hours and a 
quarter. It had taken us over three 
hours to reach Pergamos in the morning! 

Of course, it was quite safe really, and 
we were all much too ashamed to confess 
having felt emotion . . . when we got 
home! Still, it waseerie . . . the brown 
gloom over what had been a sunny, iri- 
descent plain, the memory of red stains 
upon what had seemed an ordinary road. 

We have eaten an enormous dinner 
and tumbled into bed. A thousand feet 
is nothing . . . oh no! But when one 
climbs once a year, and has passed one’s 
twentieth birthday . . . well, one does 
not desire, for instance, to stroll about 
after food! 

My last letter, from this congenial 
environment. The next will be from a 
different kind of 

D. K. 


(To be continued) 


LOVE OF THE NIGHT 


BY SEABURY LAWRENCE 


I’ is the night that comforts me— 
I only fear the day; 

Night’s lofty, solemn silences 
Keep fearsome foes at bay. 


I love the light of quiet stars 
That like old memories shine— 

It is the night that comforts me 
With what alone are mine. 
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OLD GADGETT 


BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


HE Jandlord, the landlord’s wife 

and the landlord’s son were sitting 
in the bar of the “‘George”’ at Bullock- 
dean. It wanted about twenty minutes 
to opening time, and the potboy was 
polishing the glasses in readiness for six 
o'clock. The landlord was reading his 
newspaper—if he couldn't finish it now 
he’d get no opportunity later, and he 
liked to be able to talk a bit of politics 
with the farmers who drank in his bar; 
his wife was busy with her knitting and 
counting her stitches out loud, to the 
suppressed annoyance of his son, who 
was reading The Blood on the Wall: a 
New Adventure of Detective Jim. 

There was a shuffling, scurrying sound 
outside, followed by a rap on the door. 

“Go and see who that is, Dan,” said 
the landlord’s wife. “‘We aren’t open 
yet.” 

The boy rose regretfully and unlocked 
the door, revealing an ancient shepherd 
in charge of some dusty sheep. 

“Hullo, Mr. Gadgett! What brings 
you around at this time?” 

“Tis agone six o'clock, 
Sheather.” 

“Not for half 
landlord’s wife. 

Mr. Gadgett 
turnip. 

“My watch says three o’clock, which 
means ten minnut past six,”’ he affirmed. 

“And my clock says half past five, 
which means half past five,”’ said Mrs. 
Sheather. 

The old man heaved a deep sigh. 

“IT come all the way from Brakey 
Bottom, and there’s a wunnerful lot of 
dust on the roads. Leastways, it was 


Maas’ 
an hour,” called the 


consulted an_ elderly 


wunst on the roads—reckon it’s all in 
my throat now.” 
“Poor old chap,” said the landlord, 





“T can’t see any harm in serving him. 
It’s nearly opening time.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” said his wife, “‘and 
even if it was only two minutes to six, 
you'd be breaking the law just the same. 
The law’s a fine thing, ain’t it, Mr. 
Gadgett?” 

The shepherd looked confused and 
weary. 

“Wot wud six o'clock and two o'clock 
and ten o'clock, ’'m wunnerful mud- 
dled.” 

Dan felt sorry for him. 

“Maybe we could let you have a cup 
of tea, since it’s too early for beer,” he 
suggested. 

“Well, you go into the kitchen and 
make it,”’ said his mother, “since you're 
the only one who’s doing nothing.” 

Dan accepted the statement good- 
humoredly, though his heart yearned 
for Detective Jim. 

“I’m a fine handy one with the tea, 
ain’t I, mum? You come around to the 
kitchen door, Mr. Gadgett, and I'll give 
you something to lay the dust.” 

Life had taught Daniel Sheather to be 
handy at most things: he had none of 
the usual awkwardness and shame of a 
man making tea. He blew up the dying 
kitchen fire into a fine roar, filled the 
kettle with fresh water, fetched tea from 
the caddy and a cup from the shelf just 
as efficiently, and a good deal more 
graciously, than his mother would have 
done. Old Gadgett watched him from 
the chair where he sat stiffly, as one 
unused to rest. 

“You're a wunnerful kind young chap, 
Maas’ Sheather, and some day if you'll 
come around to my house I'll show you 
wot I ain’t shown nobody yet.” 

“And what may that be?” asked 
Daniel. 
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The old man dropped his voice to a 
husky whisper. 

“My teeth.” 

“Your teeth!” 

“Yes, you come around to my house 
and I'll show you my teeth.” 

“But I didn’t know as you had any,” 
said Dan, with a rather tactless stare at 
the thin, receding old mouth. 

““No, there ain’t many as knows. I 
don’t go wearing them about the place. 
But I’ve a wunnerful fine set of teeth.” 

“Got ‘em at the hospital?” asked 
Dan, as he set the tea on the table. 

Mr. Gadgett, with deliberate, shaking 
hands, emptied his cup into his saucer, 
and supped a few mouthfuls before 
answering impressively : 

““No—not I. I made ’em myself.” 

“Reckon that was smart of you. How 
did you do it?” 

“It’s taken me nigh on ten year. 
They’re sheep’s teeth, wot I’ve picked 
up on the hill, and rubbed ‘em and 
filed ’em till they’re a proper size. And 
I’ve strung *em on two wires, and I 
hitch °em around two old stumps I’ve 
got . . . you never saw the like.” 

Dan was properly impressed. 

“Reckon you’re a hem clever man, 
Mr. Gadgett; and I bet you find ‘em 
useful at supper time.” 

Mr. Gadgett looked superior. 

“Oh, I'd never use ‘em for eating. 
They ain’t that kind of teeth—and I 
don’t say as I can rightly speak wud ’em, 
I wear ’em for the looks of things. Some 
day I mean to have my likeness took 
wud them in. But if you come around 
to my house I'll show ’em to you.” 

“Tl be proud.” 

“Reckon it ain’t everyone I'd show 
’em to. But you’ve done me a kindness 
to-day, Maas’ Sheather, and it ain't the 
fust. I often wish as my poor Ellen cud 
see my teeth, for many’s the times she’s 
said: ‘if we cud only get you fitted for 
a set of teeth, maaster’. . . .. Maybe 
it’s that wot put the notion into my 
head, and I’m larmentable sorry she 
didn’t live to see wot I done. How- 
sumdever, they may have told her 


where she’s gone. . There’s my dog 
barking—reckon the sheep’s uneasy; I 
mun be off, or I'll never be over the hill 
by sundown. Thank you kindly for the 
tea, Maas’ Sheather.” 

He went out, comfortable and slaked. 
It was now nearly six—a few more 
minutes would have seen him in legal 
enjoyment of a glass of beer—but, re- 
flected Daniel, a cup of tea was better 
for these old chaps. 


It was some weeks before he redeemed 
his promise to “call around,” and there 
may have been some excuse in the fact 
that calling around involved a four-mile 
tramp across the downs to Alciston. 
But one evening he met the district 
nurse, who told him that old Gadgett 
had taken to his bed with rheumatism, 
and was not likely ever to leave it again. 

“Poor old chap—it ud be a kindness 
if you'd call and see him, Mr. Sheather. 
He’s been asking for you more than once. 
I don’t think he'll ever be out with his 
sheep again, though I tell him he will, 
just to keep him quiet—he’s terribly 
worried as to how they can manage 
without him at Place Farm.” 

“T can’t come to-night, but I'll come 
to-morrow. Will that do?” 

“Oh, fine. He'll be delighted, poor 
old soul.” 

So the next evening Dan set off for 
Alciston and Place Farm, across Heigh- 
ton Down, the playground of sea winds 
and battleground of forgotten armies, 
and then through a webbing of obscure, 
chalky lanes, to a small, osier-thatched 
cottage, huddled against the outlying 
ricks of Place. 

The district nurse had just taken her 
leave, after having made the old man 
comfortable for the night. He was sitting 
up in bed, propped against pillows, in 
the dusky, sag-roofed bedroom, which 
was so full of furniture that Dan had 
difficulty in threading his way through 
to the bedside. 

“Hullo, Mr. Gadgett!” 

The shepherd did not return his greet- 
ing, and when he sat down within the 
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dim circle of the candlelight, he knew 
the reason. Mr. Gadgett was wearing 
his teeth. 

For a 
speechless. 

The sight before him was truly an as- 
tounding one. The old man had set out 
not only to supply nature’s deficiency 
but to improve on her perfect work. 
Instead of thirty-two teeth, he had fifty, 
twenty-five in each row. The result 
was a grin of terrible magnitude. .. . 
Daniel gaped—fortunately he did not 
feel inclined to laugh. When he con- 
sidered that the wonder had been given 
its proper due of amazement the shep- 
herd’s jaws worked convulsively as he 
freed them to express his satisfaction. 

“Wunnerful, ain't it?” 

“Surelye, Mr. Gadgett.” 

“You never thought to see such a set 
of teeth. A dentist couldn't do it more 
fine.” 

“That he couldn't.” 

“It’s took me nigh on ten year, getting 
‘em all together and fixing ‘em proper. 
And now I mun be thinking of having 
my likeness took, but I’m that stiff in 
my bones as maybe it'll be some days 
before I’m up on the hill—let alone I get 
into the town.” 

“How are you feeling to-night?” 

“TI feel valiant, save as there’s aches 
in all my bones, and the power is agone 
from my legs. I asked God how am I 
to follow the sheep on the hill if He takes 
the power out of my legs like this?” 

*Reckon you'll be better for a good 
long rest.”” 

“I’m not so set on that. I'd sooner be 
out wud the sheep on the hill. But it 
ain't reasonable to expect it of me, and 
I’ve always understood as the Lord is 
properly reasonable.” 

Dan said nothing, feeling uncertain of 
the matter. 

“There's that nurse is an unreasonable 
continued the old man—*to 


moment Daniel, too, was 


woman,” 


think of me come down to having a 
nurse, and I done for myself this last 
twenty year. She’s all for putting things 
where they don’t belong, and the trouble 
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I've had wud her notions you'd never 
believe: ‘I’m biling the kettle fur your 
hot water, Mr. Gadgett, to give you a 
bit of a wash.’ A bit of a wash! And 
she washes my chest and my _ back, 
which no mortal Christian ud wash be- 
tween October and May—and she calls 
that a bit of a wash. . . . I’m like to 
take my death of cold wud her bits 
and tricks. . . . She’s an unreasonable 
woman, wot shall never see my teeth. 
And she’s agone and opened the winder, 
wot’s never bin opened since my poor 
Ellen died and we let her spirit go out 
on to the hill.” 

Daniel was beginning to feel drowsy 
in the little room, full of the shadows of 
its crowded furniture. Outside a faint 
wind had risen and droned under the 
eaves. 

“If I cud only get out to my sheep. 
There’s that fool Botolph’s got ’em 
now. .. . Reckon he'll have ‘em all 
straggled—and the lambing not so 
ae. I mun be up fur the lambing.” 

“You'll be up, sure enough, Mr. 
Gadgett.” 

“IT mun be up, surelye; or . this 
is a tarble thing to have happened to a 
poor old man past seventy year. I'm 
fretted after my sheep; and there’s my 
likeness I want taken. Maas’ Sheather, 
[ mun have my likeness taken before I 
So as everyone ull know wot I 
looked like, wearing my teeth. . . .” 

The old voice quavered—evidently 
Mr. Gadgett feit strongly on the subject. 

“Not an illness had I as boy or man,” 
he continued, “and now in my old age 
it comes upon me. Howsumdever, I'll 
always say as the Lord ain’t unreason- 
able, and I'd have naught against Him 
if I cud get out to my sheep on the 
hill . . . before that fool Botolph spiles 
their fleeces. And if you're going, lad, 
you mun shut that winder, and I'll tell 
the nurse as it shut of isself.”’ 


go. 


Daniel Sheather was courting, or he 
would not have allowed another long in- 
terval to elapse before he went to see Mr. 
Gadgett again. However, when every- 
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thing was settled between him and 
Marion Stace, he reproached himself for 
his neglect. 

“Let’s call around and see him to- 
night,” he said to his girl; “he'd be rare 
pleased to see you, and it'll be a fine, 
friendly walk for us over the hill.” 

So they went out in the last sunshine 
of the June day, in the slow raking yel- 
low light which strokes the Downs be- 
fore sunset. Their shadows, long and 
clear of line, went before them to Alcis- 
ton, though they lost them in the Bostal 
Way, where the dusk was already lying 
between the banks. They found them 
again in the big ploughed fields of Place, 
moving over the bright, fierce green of 
the young oats. . . . Sometimes they 
were separate, sometimes they were one 
mingled darkness in which Daniel and 
Marion stood, as it were married by the 
sun. 

“I'd like us to live in a little house like 
that,’ said Marion when she saw old 
Gadgett’s cottage. 

“Ho!” said Dan—“T'll give you a 
better. Brick and slate and a couple of 
bow windows. * 

“But this is what I like best, surelye.” 

“Lath and plaster and osier-thatch! 
I'll give you better. 3 

They went in and found the old man 
propped up and waiting for them. But 
he had changed a good deal since 
Daniel’s last visit. The tan was fading 
from his hands and cheeks, leaving him 
the queer ghost of himself, who had al- 
ways been brown as a russet pear. He 
was also a little inclined to wander in his 
mind. Daniel was unable to make him 
quite understand who Marion was. 
Sometimes she ceased to be Maas’ 
Sheather’s young woman, and became 
a daughter, Mary, or even once the girl 
Ellen Bourne, who afterward had been 
Ellen Gadgett for thirty-five years. 

But he willingly showed her his teeth, 
which he kept under his pillow wrapped 
in a clean cotton handkerchief. 

“They're to be buried with me,’”” he 
said, showing his acceptance of that final 
unreasonableness which allowed not only 
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sickness but death to claim him after 
seventy-five years. 
“Don't talk of burying, Mr. Gadgett,” 


said Daniel, working at the old illusion, . 


“vou'll be out again yet.” 

““No—never again. I mun know it. 
I'll die in this bed where I lie. Passon 
he’s been to see me, and he reads me 
solemn out of the Book. Reckon the 
time’s come when I mun go to my own 
Shepherd. Id say naun if it wurn’t fur 
the lambing, and that I was unaccount- 
able set on going into the town and hav- 
ing my likeness taken. I asked Passon 
and Doctor both for a lift into town in 
their traps, but they both said it cudn’t 
be done. It’s a sad thing, surelye—for 
all the time I was a-making ‘em I 
thought of how fine it ud be to have my 
likeness took wud a full set of teeth—me 
as they’ve soaked the bread fur a dunna- 
many year. ... My crusts in_ hot 
water, you remember, my dear—so as 
they shudn’t be wasted. You was a 
wunnerful girl fur waste. . . .” 

They left him a few minutes after that, 
and on the doorstep found the parson, 
come for an evening call. When he had 
congratulated Daniel and Marion, they 
talked of the old man within. 

“He won’t last much longer now,” 
said the vicar, “and one mustn't hope 
for it. His wife, daughters, everyone— 
all gone before him. He says he'll be 
glad to follow. But he’s got a queer 
uncontrollable fancy to have his photo- 
graph taken. He’s asked both the doc- 
tor and me if he couldn't somehow be got 
into Lewes for it. I don’t know who he 
wants to give it to—he hasn’t a soul 
left.” 

“He was talking to us about that, sir,” 
said Daniel. 

“It’s probably an effect of his illness— 
his mind wanders a bit. I offered to take 
a snapshot of him on a sunny day, but 
evidently he doesn’t trust the amateur.” 

He went into the cottage, and the 
young couple started on their lingering 

ralk over the Down. 

They had so much in each other to 
absorb them that it was not till they 
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were walking through the village that 
Marion said, “Daniel, why shouldn't 
you and me pay for a photographer to 
go out and take a likeness of old Mr. 
Gadgett?”’ 
“Would he ever do such a thing?” 
“Of course—if he’s paid. Why, pho- 
tographers went out to Beddingham 
Court the day Miss Alice was married, 
and took a likeness of her and her bride- 
groom—and they’ve been to Place for 
the foxhounds—and I dunno where else 
besides, for houseparties and such.” 
“But that’s only the big houses. 
They'd never go to old Gadgett.” 
“They'd go if we paid their price, and 
I don’t see why we shouldn't. It'll be a 
dying comfort tothe poorold man. Let's 
you and me, call in to Robins when we 
go to Lewes on Saturday, and if it costs 
a terrible lot of money, we can take it 
off the cake... .”’ 


This might have been the reason why 
the Sheather-Stace wedding cake was 
only two tiers high. Still, everyone said 
it was a very good cake, and Daniel and 
Marion, standing flushed and stiff and 
happy in their respective bridal black 
and white had no regrets for that top- 
most crown with its sugar vase and silver 
hearts. They held secretly themselves 
the crowning sweetness and silver heart 
of life, so could dispense with sugar and 
paper images for their neighbors’ delec- 
tation. 

Besides, as Marion said and Daniel 
agreed, they had done the proper tlung 
by Mr. Gadgett, poor old soul. He had 
had his likeness taken, as his heart de- 
sired, and they would never forget his 
delight, though pleasure expressed in 
a smile of fifty teeth is not the most 
beautiful thing to remember. 

He was almost in his last stupor then, 
slipping back more and more deeply into 
the past—into the days of Ellen Gadgett 
and Mary Gadgett, and deeper stil] into 
the days of Ellen Bourne, and then right 
down at last to the bottom of the house 
of his mind, where lived another Mary 
Gadgett, who used to give him his break- 
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fast of flour dumpling and hot water be- 
fore sending him out with his wooden 
rattle to scare the birds from the 
orchards of Heronsdale, over by Wal- 
dron where he was born. 

But he revived when he saw them 
come in, Daniel and Marion, and Mr. 
Robins of Lewes High Street with his 
camera. They told him what was to 
happen, and with fumbling old hands he 
groped under his pillow for his cherished 
teeth. There they were, wrapped up 
and clean, and soon his pleasure was 
silent as (helped by Daniel this time) he 
fixed them ready for action. 

Mr. Robins maintained his profes- 
sional aloofness while the curtains were 
pulled to and fro over the tiny, hermet- 
ically shut window, and the light ad- 
justed—a difficult matter in that low 
room of gleams and shadows. 

“Now, quite still, please—while I 
count thirty... .” 

And the marvel was accomplished. 

The old man’s work had been given 
its immortality: “Now everyone ull 
know I had a set of teeth as fine as 
anybody’s.” 

It was the memory of those words 
which made Daniel and Marion put his 
photograph with its terrifying smile in 
a conspicuous place in their new parlor. 
Otherwise, it would have been excusable 
of them to have buried it in an album, 
or at least have hidden it behind the 
wedding-group on the chiffonier. . . . 

‘But he wanted himself to be seen,” 
said Daniel. 

Se the neighbors saw what old 
Gadgett himself had never seen, for by 
the time the proofs were ready he had 
sunk back so far into the past that it 
had elosed over his head, and neither the 
present nor the future, with its promise 
of survival for the work of his hands, 
could reach him where he drowsed in the 
old days—strange old days when the 
railways had not come to Sussex and the 
stage coach still rolled and lurched in 
the ruts of the Lewes road . . . bad old 
days when farm laberers were paid eight 
shillmgs a week, and Mary Gadgett had 
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tearfully sent her children out at dusk 
into the fields to steal turnips. 

The Sheathers made their selection 
from the proofs, doing their best to 
choose what they thought the old man 
would have wished. They still hoped he 
might come back to them for a little 
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before the end, but by the time the 
prints arrived he was dead. He head fol- 
lowed his Ellen and his two Marys; and 
the little window of the stuffy room at 
last stood open, for old Gadgett had 
gone out on to the hill, to meet his own 
Shepherd. 


LARGESSE 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


BRING a message from the stream, 
To fan the burning cheeks of town; 
From morning's tower 


Of pearl and rose 


I bring this cup of crystal down, 
With brimming dews agleam, 
And from my lady’s garden close 


I bring this flower. 


O walk with me, ye jaded brows, 
And I will sing the song I found, 
Making a lonely rippling sound 


Under the boughs: 


The tinkle of the brook is there, 
And cowbells wandering through the fern, 


And silver ealls 
From waterfalls, 


And echoes floating through the air 

From happiness I know not where, 

And hum and drone, where’er I turn, 
Of little lives that buzz and die; 

And sudden lucent melodies, 

Like hidden strings among the trees 
Roofing the summer sky. 


The soft breath of the briar I bring, 
And wafted scents of mint and clover, 

Rain-freshened balms the hill-winds fling, 
Sweet-thoughted as a lover; 

Incense from lilied urns a-swaying, 

And the green smell of grass, 
Where men are haying. 

As through the city streets I pass, 
With their shrill clatter, 

This largesse from the hills and streams, 

This quietude of flowers and dreams, 
Round me I scatter. 














THE PHILANDERER 


BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


\ R. GEOFFREY JONES—every- 
4 body called him G.J.—was sitting 
beside Mrs. Travers on the sofa in her 
drawing-room, looking into the fire. It 
was a cold, wet winter's afternoon, foggy 
withal, twilight already darkening the 
windows. The sweet, thin, ghostly 
fragrance of some Japanese lilies filled 
the room; firelight played delicately 
over the smooth polished surfaces of old 
brass candlesticks and Georgian silver, 
the gilt bindings of hooks on long white 
shelves, tea cups, and bright Chinese em- 
broideries; it was very warm and com- 
fortable and quiet. A vague uneasiness, 
however, haunted Mr. Jones. He knew 
that Mrs. Travers was watching him, 
much as a cat watches a mouse, and he 
was trying to think of something to say 

something tactful, or charming. In 
this he was not exceedingly successful. 
Thus, the silence of the room was un- 
broken—pensive, expectant, and pro- 
longed. It was what Mr. Jones, in a more 
lucid moment, would call a “silent min- 
ute of remembrance.” 

“I’m told,” said Mrs. Travers at last, 
“that you've been back for several 
weeks. I must say I think it’s—it’s odd, 
G.J., you haven’t come to see me earlier 
than this, considering- 

“That's it,” interrupted Mr. Jones, 
looking at Mrs. Travers and then into 
the fire again. “That’s it—consider- 
ing 

“Of course it is!—very odd indeed.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jones. 

“Then, what do you mean, G.J.?” 

Mr. Jones coughed and continued to 
look steadily into the fire. As a matter 


of fact, he meant something suspiciously 
like it, still, he could hardly say as much; 
the trouble was, he could think of noth- 


ing else to say. Consequently there was 
another appreciable pause; and then, 
suddenly, a stroke of pure inspiration 
occurred to him—one of those adroit lit- 
tle romantic essays in fiction every 
woman likes to hear and never wholly 
disbelieves. 

“Well, I thought it better,” Mr. Jones 
said slowly, “not to come and see you. 
Better, that is, so far as I’m concerned. 
You see, it’s too—but then you under- 
stand, Mary. You—you always have,” 
he added, breaking off abruptly and 
staring into the fire as if rather uncertain 
of his self-possession. 

“Have I?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones, simply. 

“How very clever of me,” remarked 
Mrs. Travers. 

Mr. Jones paid no attention at all to 
this, but frowned faintly into the fire. 
Presently he went on, his face averted, 
his head bent reverently, his voice low: 

“Wasn't it Browning who wrote— 


“Phen, dearest, since ‘tis so, 
Since now at length my fate I know, 
Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all my life seem’d meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must 

be— 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness! 
Take back the hope you gave—I claim 
Only a memory of the same.— ” 


“I don’t know whether it was Brown- 
ing, or not,” said Mrs. Travers, “It’s 
very beautiful of you, G.J.” , 

“Ridiculous,” said Mr. Jones, rising, 
visibly overcome. ‘Must go—making 
an idiot of myself, of course. Still—” 

He turned away, and polished his 
glasses rather violently, superbly un- 
happy, distraught, distinguished, aqui- 
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line, his profile dark against the last 
gray ghostliness of light haunting the 
windows. 

Mrs. Travers sighed. ‘“‘I—I hardly 
suspected,” she said, untruthfully. “I—” 

“Please!” 

Mr. Jones made an agitated move- 
ment with both hands. “Please,’’ he 
repeated urgently, in a voice more and 
more agitated, and very earnest and in- 
sistent, “don’t! It’s—it’s more than I 
can bear.” 

“Naturally, you don’t mean a word 
you say,” said Mrs. Travers, “but that 
doesn’t make it any the less charming 
of you. You know, I’ve noticed when 
people do say what they mean, they usu- 
ally mean to say something very un- 
pleasant indeed—and succeed. In fact, 
isn’t there a phrase about the brutal 
truth?” 

“Ts it—brutal?” 

“No. But then it isn’t the truth.” 

“It is!” 

*“Nonsense 

“You're the only woman I’ve ever 
cared for.” 

“But exceedingly nice nonsense.” 

“I—I thought you understood, 
Mary,” said Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Travers laughed. Yet the look 
she gave him a moment or two later was 
neither discouraging, nor particularly 
skeptical, although, as a matter of fact, 
she was not taken in by Mr. Jones's air 
of tremendous devotion—that is, not 
entirely. She allowed him to kiss one of 
her slim white hands, and, slipping an 
arm through his, escorted him to the 
door. 

“If you must go, G.J.,” she said. 
“It’s absurdly early.” 

“Must,” replied Mr. Jones. His tone 
suggested depths of unimaginable de- 
jection. He groped rather blindly for 
his hat and coat and stick. “Can’t— 
can’t stay.” 

“Come and dime to-morrow then.” 

“Td love to.” 

“Ateight. Don’t forget, G.J. Eight 
o'clock.” 

“Forget!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, with 


the eloquent helpless gesture of one 
much misunderstood; “I might as well 
try to forget to breathe.” 

His very tone was itself a masterpiece 
of hurt reproach. 

“Oh, G.J.!”” said Mrs. Travers. 

He went—slowly, miserably, like a 
martyr marching to the stake. . . . In 
Park Avenue, however, he adjusted his 
hat to a jauntier angle, hailed a taxi, 
directed the driver to take him to a 
number in West Twelfth street, climbed 
in with gay alacrity, and lit a cigarette. 
From his corner he gazed cheerfully 
through the window. Night was closing 
in—New York vanishing in a mistiness 
of gray and smothered gold; buildings 
were ghostly things pricked out vaguely 
against the dark by tiers and tiers of 
lighted windows; street lights twinkled 
topaz-yellow in the rain. Forty-second 
street was an exciting stream of traffic; 
faces gleamed a moment under dripping 
umbrellas and disappeared; there were 
suggestions at every corner of strange 
encounters and adventures. Mr. Jones 
puffed contentedly at his cigarette. . . . 
He remembered a purchase he wanted 
to make. He reflected hastily. A book? 
Flowers? Or some chocolates perhaps? 
He resolved upon a book, poetry, of 
course, with one or two things marked; 
he rapped on the window and told the 
driver to stop at Brentano’s. He won- 
dered directly whether Miss Evelyn 
Brewster liked poetry or not. She was 
such a clear-eyed, slim, contrary being, 
she seemed capable of almost anything 
even of not liking poetry. Not that it 
mattered, really; the implication that 
she did, that she appreciated all that was 
best and beautiful, that these were se- 
crets they shared, this was the impor- 
tant thing; and Mr. Jones sighed, and 
smiled, and soon his imagination evolved 
a picture of their friendship, stimulated 
by these delightful measures, becoming 
as radiant as a result as some remem- 
bered and romantie tale of long ago. 

The truth was, Mr. Jones found 
women the most irresistible and excit- 
ing events of existence. He was about 
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five-and-forty, slight, dapper and dis- 
tinguished in appearance, urbane of man- 
ners, and admirable of morals—kindly, 
cultured, affable and chivalrous. He was 
one of the most right-minded of men. 
He entertained the strictest of notions; 
he believed earnestly in all kinds of good- 
ness; he was consistently on the side of 
the angels. But—he was tremendously 
attracted by women. He liked to be 
with them, to say things to please and 
impress them, to philander with them 
in a mildly exciting but wholly innocent 
way, to adore and be adored by them, 
and, to achieve these ends, he would say 
almost anything. He could make tears 
come into his eyes. He had an aston- 
ishing facility for gesture—indeed, an 
actor of undoubted merit had been lost 
to that great profession when Mr. Jones 
elected in his youth to undertake the 
study and practice of law. The difficulty 
was that he was gifted in a limited way. 
He was tremendously attracted by 
women, and found them lovely and ex- 
citing, and was given to saying as much, 
gracefully and continually and success- 
fully, but he could not, however he tried, 
say it variously. In this respect he re- 
sembled the British Expeditionary Force 
at the beginning of the War—his ammu- 
nition was effective but it was short: he 
said the same things to every woman he 
met. Usually he had two or three of 
these little affairs under way at once. 
They were never serious; nothing ever 
came of them; indeed, Mr. Jones would 
have been horrified if such indeed had 
been the case. He would bombard the 
lady—or ladies—of the hour with books, 
verse chiefly, flowers, notes composed at 
his club, sweets, his established and skill- 
ful obiter dicta; these were the beginning 
and the end; the formula never varied. 
He acted toward each as if she hap- 
pened to be the one woman in the world 
so far as he was concerned; they liked 
it; it was, perhaps, the secret of his 
extraordinary success. 

And it was, perhaps, with some ink- 
ling of this uppermost in his mind that 
Mr. Jones followed a sedate maid into the 
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drawing-room where Miss Evelyn Brews- 
ter was waiting at the piano. An air of 
bland amusement was reflected in his 
face; under one arm he carried a copy 
of The Oxford Book of English Verse, 
which he had bought at a bookshop; 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Jones was not 
without a sense of humor. He was, how- 
ever, extremely interested and attracted 
at the same time, and had written in the 
flyleaf of that little collection of poems: 


es 


‘The jealous gods, who brook no worship 
save their own, 

Turned my live idol marble and her 
heart to stone.’ ”’ 


To this he had added the date, and 
blotted it carefully. He presented the 
little book to Miss Evelyn Brewster when 
he had kissed the hand she had given 
him with a slightly deprecating air of 
irresolution. 

“T’m afraid I'm rather late,” he ex- 
plained, “so I’ve brought you a burnt 
offering.” 

“But, G.J., how perfectly slick of 
you!” 

“Slick?” 

“Yes. It means—”’ 

“Oh, quite,” hurriedly interpolated 
Mr. Jones, who had repeated this ex- 
pression merely by way of rhetoric, and 
was not at all interested in its interpre- 
tation. “By the way, do you care for 
poetry?” 

Miss Evelyn Brewster glanced at the 
ceiling ineestasy. “‘G.J., [simply adore 
it!’’ she said with immense enthusiasm. 
** And it’s adorable of you to—to suppose 
I did.” 

“Why?” 

a ed 

“Besides, I always think a woman 
who doesn’t love poetry necessarily lacks 

Mr. Jones looked at Miss Eve- 
“And, nat- 
“Naturally, 


a soul.” 
yn Brewster, and smiled. 
lyn B ter, and led 
urally, I—”’ He coughed. 


I don’t think that of you.” 
“Don’t you? 
“Of course not—how could [?”’ 
“T can’t think, G.J. 


argue about it. 


’° 


But don’t let’s 
Argument always sug- 
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gests marriage, or Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and the spiritualists. I don’t feel 
equal to either this evening.” 

“No, nor I,” added Mr. Jones truth- 
fully. 

“Are you aware, G.J., you're still hold- 
ing my hand? I’m quite incapable of 
pouring tea with my left hand, and I'm 
positive you'd like a cup, late as it is.” 

Mr. Jones sighed. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, sitting 
down at the tea table. ‘‘Cream—or 
lemon?”’ 

“Neither. But, if I could—” 

“Of course. While there’s life, there’s 
dope. Whisky and soda?” 

“Thanks, awfully.” 

“* And now, ”’ she said, when the sedate 
maid brought in a tray occupied by a 
decanter, some tall glasses, a syphon of 
soda, and some cracked ice, and retired, 
“T must look at this lovely little book.” 

“I’ve marked one or two things in it 
for you,” said Mr. Jones. “‘‘Love in the 
Valley,’ you know— 


“**U'nder yonder beech-tree single on the 
green-sward, 
Couch’d with her arms behind her golden 
head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and 
ripple idly, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade.’ 


Meredith at his best. Marvelous thing.” 
“So—so—”’ 
“Exactly.””. Mr. Jones made an up- 
ward movement with both hands, and 
went on: “And a little piece called ‘Hera- 


clitus’— 


“**T wept as I remembered how often you 
and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent 
him down the sky.’ 


You'll like that.” 
“T’m sure I'll love them all,” said Eve- 
lyn. “Especially ‘Love in a Wood ’—” 
***In the Valley,”” corrected Mr. Jones. 
“But then Meredith was always a great 
poet—greatest, perhaps, in his prose.” 
“Oh, wonderful!” 


Mr. Jones sipped his drink leisurely, 


and looked in contented silence at the 
slim, youthfully lovely person of his 
hostess. He liked her extraordinary 
composure, the duskiness of gold in her 
hair, her pointed oval face, and the way 
she wore her clothes; he approved of the 
bangles jingling delicately at her wrists; 
he was rapidly becoming more and more 
interested and attracted and expansive. 
The rain outside splashed fitfully against 
the curtained windows; the pine logs in 
the fireplace crackled drowsily; it was 
exceedingly pleasant sitting there, look- 
ing at Evelyn Brewster. In every detail 
mood and moment met deliciously. The 
very room itself was pleasant; the prints 
on the wall, the vague shiny bulk of the 
piano filling one corner, the shaded 
lights, the books, the old furniture, 
everything, seemed to make the most 
appropriate sort of setting. .. . 

“But I don’t know why I'm talking 
about poetry,” said Mr. Jones suddenly. 
He looked at his glass, and listened to 
the ice tinkling gently. 

“But why not?” 

“Because, though you have a soul, 
you're utterly heartless.” 

“T am?” 

“Yes—you.” 

He displayed a handsome profile, and 
was very silent. 

“What do you mean, G.J.?” 

“You’re—you’re willful,” he de- 
murred. 

“I’m not good at riddles.” 

“You won't see.” 

“Tsn’t it really rather silly?” 

“Silly! Good heavens!” 

Mr. Jones made another romantic ges- 
ture and lapsed again gracefully into 
silence. Miss Evelyn Brewster gazed at 
him in bright-eyed uncertainty; she was 
conscious of a faint scent of lavender 
water and Russian leather; there seemed 
to be something very distinguished about 
the smell of lavender water and Russian 
leather. There was something very dis- 
tinguished too about the profile Mr. Jones 
displayed, something haughty and aris- 
tocratic and handsome, and something 
singularly compelling in the thought that 
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here at least was the experience of a 
lifetime. . . . These reflections flitted 
vaguely through her mind—but very 
vaguely. Somehow or other, apprecia- 
tion marched in advance of actual per- 
ception. 

“You're so quiet,” she said at last. 

“A little silent moment of remem- 
brance,”’ said Mr. Jones. “‘ Besides I— 
I hardly know what to say.” 

“Am I difficult to talk to?” 

Mr. Jones took possession of her 
hands. ‘Difficult to—to convince,” he 
said. “And yet you—you must see.” 

“What?” 

“That I care.” 

“Oh, G.J.!” 

“Hypocrite!” 

“I’m not. I’m merely sensible.” 

“Je taime, et Jen meurs. ‘3 

He kissed her hands with impressive 
fervor yet with an even more impressive 
restraint. She was touched. There were 
tears in his eyes. There was a boyish 
simplicity about his voice. She noticed, 
as she glanced at his bent head, that his 
hair was crinkly. She wanted to rumple 
it. She was perplexed, pleased, happy, 
half amused. Of course, she under- 
stood; still, there were stories. .. . 

“You're the only woman I ever cared 
for,” said Mr. Jones. “But—” He 
broke off and looked away a moment. 
Then he went on, gently: 
acl: Since *tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails—’”’ 

“Oh, G.J.!” 

“Don’t you understand?” 

“But there are so many reasons—” 

“One, for instance!” 

She was silent. 

“Don’t you understand?” he pleaded, 
with almost irresistible persistence. 
*Evelyn— 


***thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore.’ 


, 


Don't you?’ 
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“There are so many things—” 

“Well, one, for instance?” 

“What's one—among so many?” 

She drew her hands free, smiling, un- 
decided, radiant. “I think you ought 
to go,” she said. It was all charming, 
suave, romantic, but it was also late. 
She looked at the watch on her wrist. 
“It’s almost seven,” she announced. ° 

“Good heavens! I’m dining at half 
past!” 

“TI don’t know about that, of course, 
but it 7s almost seven.” 

He caught her to him as she turned 
away. For a moment she fended him 
off. ““Don’t you?” she whispered. 

“What? Know about your dining—” 

“Believe?” 

“NO. 

He drew her gently to him. “Ah, I 
adore you,” he said, and kissed her. 

As a matter of fact, he was three 
quarters of an hour that evening in ar- 
riving at Mrs. Van Tuyll’s, where he was 
dining, though immaculate and urbane 
asever. A gardenia occupied the button- 
hole of his coat. A great serenity en- 
veloped him. He bent over the hand of 
his hostess with the air of one granted 
the most unexpected and superb of 
favors. 

“I’m so sorry to be late, dear lady, 
but,” he looked up with an air of re- 
spectful devotion and regret, “I’ve been 
trying to get away all afternoon. Busi- 
ness, you know—one tiresome thing 
after another.” 

He smiled as he followed Mrs. Van 
Tuyll into dinner. 

Certainly, Mr. Jones was not without 
a sense of humor. 





Meanwhile Miss Evelyn Brewster was 
thinking about Mr. Jones. 

She dined alone, her father having 
telephoned that he would not be home 
for dinner. The silence which filled the 
house seemed a very desolate sort of 
silence after Mr. Jones departed. Re- 
gret, tenderness, relief, and irony were 
victorious in her mind variously; she 
thought about Mr. Jones and the more 


HE TURNED AWAY, AND POLISHED HIS GLASSES VIOLENTLY 


she thought about him the more uncer- 
tain she became; he seemed so delight- 
ful, practiced, and romantic. Too 
delightful and obviously too practiced. 

Still, it was very charming and touch- 
ing and lovely, and, as the evening wore 
on, she discovered she was thinking more 
and more about Mr. Jones and a good 
deal iess about other people and other 
things. She looked through The Oxford 
Book of English Verse and read the pieces 
he had marked. She came to the con- 
clusion they were very difficult and com- 
plicated pieces and was tremendously 
proud that Mr. Jones had marked those 
particularly involved and precious speci- 
mens of English verse. She tried to 
understand them—in this she was not 
entirely successful. She wondered what 
Mr. Jones was doing; a certain restless- 
ness descended on her finally; and at a 


little after nine she resolved to ring up 
Vor. CXLV.—No. 867.—45 


Mary Travers and find out what she 
happened to be doing. 

She was determined to say nothing 
about Mr. Jones—after all, she was not 
sure she cared. 

It would be rather ostentatious, 
anyhow. 

The arrival of Mrs. Travers upon the 
telephone interrupted any further re- 
flections on the subject. She would be 
in all evening—alone. She would be 
delighted to see Evelyn. What a per- 
fectly ghastly day; it was colder; per- 
haps it would freeze before morning. 
Mrs. Travers went on to say that Eve- 
lyn had better wrap up well before 
she ventured out. Would she be up 
soon? 

Evelyn replied that she would be up 
immediately, and rang off and sent the 
sedate maid out for a taxi. As a matter 
of fact, the rain had stopped; it was, 
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however, very cold and bleak and dis- 
mal; and as she came downstairs Evelyn 
thought how extremely pleasant it would 
have been if Mr. Jones had remained for 
dinner and they could have sat in front 
of the log fire afterward, talking about in- 
terestingand delightful things. Still there 
was no use thinking about that. ... 

It presently occurred to her, as she 
was half-way up Fifth Avenue, that Mr. 
Jones was swiftly assuming the most 
tremendous proportions in her mind. 
The things he said! The way he said 
them! Indeed, she was aware of a slight 
but noticeable sense of excitement; she 
resolved that this should be a jealously 
guarded secret of secrets; and then it 
further occurred to her a great many 
women must have entertained some hope 
of Mr. Jones at one time and another— 
this reflection she very firmly tucked 
away in some convenient recess of her 
mind where it would not be too evident 
and easily forgotten. 

Then she was at her destination. 

“My dear, you’ve no idea how cold 
it’s becoming,” she said to Mrs. Travers. 
“*Wintry!” 

“T looked at my calendar this morning 
just to refresh my mind,” said Mrs. 
Travers. “Besides, I haven't quite lost 
all sense of hot and cold yet.” 

She led the way into her comfortable, 
warm, and quiet drawing-room where 
the firelight and the soft shaded glow of 
a reading lamp caressed the gilt backs 
of books, the old brass candlesticks, the 
silk embroideries, and the pale flowers 
of those Japanese lilies. Evelyn started 
to yawn, and stopped. On the table, in 
the full radiance of the reading lamp, 
lay a copy of The Oxford Book of English 
Verse. 

“*How—how odd!” she exclaimed. 

“What? That I can still feel heat and 
cold?” 

“No. That little book.” 

Mrs. Travers glanced carelessly at the 
table. “Oh, that!” she said. “It’s such 


a splendid collection—anthology I think 
But what’s odd about it?” 
the coincidence,” explained 


it’s called. 
** Just 
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Evelyn. “You see, I happened to be 
looking through it too this evening.” 

“A great friend of mine gave me 
that,” said Mrs. Travers rather more 
carelessly than before—rather too care- 
lessly. “‘He’s marked two or three little 
things in it for me.” 

“Oh!” said Evelyn. 

A sudden, irrational premonition of 
revelations flashed across her mind. 

“Tt’s—it’s more and more odd,” she 
said presently. “A—a friend gave me 
acopy. This afternoon.” 

There was a thoughtful little pause. 

“He wrote something in the front— 
a quotation I think.” 

Mrs. Travers struggled visibly against 
insidious speculations—suspicion is a 
very contagious sort of thing. She tried 
to talk about something else but ever 
and again her thoughts came back to 
that little inoffensive copy of The Oxford 
Book of English Verse. Despite its size, 
it was a formidable barrier to conversa- 
tion. Evelyn continued to watch as if 
she half-expected some astounding man- 
ifestation on its part; there was another 
but rather more prolonged and thought- 
ful silence. Each considered her own sus- 
picions absurd and each could not con- 
trive to get rid of them, try as she would. 

““Such—such sweet things are marked 
in mine,” remarked Evelyn finally. 
***Love—Love in a Wood.’” 

“*In the Valley,” corrected Mrs. 
Travers, “Doesn’t it start something like 
this: 





ee 


Under yonder beech-tree single on the 
green-sward, 

Couch’d with her hands behind her 
golden head, 

Knees and tresses folded to slip and 
ripple idly’ 


—or words to that effect, anyway?” 
“Oh, how abominable!” 
Evelyn paused. 

“I—I can’t believe it!” 
indignantly. 

“Believe what 

“That wretch—G.J.” 
rather inaccurately. 


she cried 
99 


said Evelyn, 
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Then Mrs. Travers began laughing. 
She sat down by the fire, crumpled up 
with helpless amusement. Evelyn looked 
at her in hurt, baffled irritation. 

“Really, I can’t see anything to laugh 
at—it’s simply disgusting!” she said. 

“Disgusting? My dear, it’s much 
worse than that—for us. But it’s very 
funny too, and the trouble is, I’ve 
always suspected it—at least, almost 
always.” 

“Why, he’s probably given away 
hundreds of those vile little books.” 

“Thousands!” 

“But there’s only one thing to do, my 
dear,” Mrs. Travers went on. “And 
that’s to get even.” 

“I’ve some pride left,” said Evelyn 
stiffly, “if you haven't.” 

“Oh, I’ve got something much better 
than that,’ said Mrs. Travers. “‘I’ve 
got a plan.” 


It was quite a large dinner party but 
Mr. Jones did not know any of the people 
there—except Evelyn and Mrs. Travers, 
whose affair it was. The fact might have 
caused him some uneasiness, and indeed 
ought to have done so; and only the 
remarkable perversity of human nature 
and a normal state of valiant self- 


satisfaction could explain that such did 
not happen to be the case. He was a 
little late, of course, but he arrived in a 
glow of tremendous elation, and was 
immediately a great success. “‘ You look 
more beautiful than ever,” he said to 
Mrs. Travers in his rapt romantic way. 
“But who on earth are all these people?” 

Mrs. Travers smiled. 

“People who are dying to meet you,” 
she said. “However, you'd better speak 
to Evelyn first. She—er—she seems to 
expect something.” 

A faint twinge of uneasiness racked 
his perception and passed as he made his 
way toward Evelyn Brewster. Seldom 
if ever had he seen her looking so well. 
He said as much, gracefully and ador- 
ingly, and pressed her hand and looked 
away. 

“Never saw you look so well—never 
he said in another moment. “ You're as 
triumphantly beautiful as a daffodil in 
April sunshine.” 

It occurred to him later that her 
answering smile had been singularly 
enigmatic, but it was only when he went 
into dinner that his first faint suspicions 
became rapidly convictions. At each 
place there was a favor, neatly wrapped 
up in white tissue paper and red ribbon 
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with all the solicitude of a chemist’s 
counter, or a Christmas present. Mr. 
Jones was sitting immediately between 
Mrs. Travers and Evelyn Brewster. He 
opened his little package with immense 
good nature. He put it down instantly 
as if it had been dipped in some deadly 
poison. 
English Verse. 

The first course passed into history in 
a certain haziness of dizzy apprehension. 
Those people!—who on earth were they? 
How much did they know? Mr. Jones 
gulped at his champagne and opened his 
book. On the fly-leaf had been written: 


“Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore: 
I could not love thee Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Humour more.” 


He closed it hurriedly and looked round 
the table, faintly crimson, self-conscious, 
and uncomfortable. 

“Don’t you like that little book, 


It was The Oxford Book of 
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G.J.?” asked Mrs. Travers. She leaned 
forward, resting on her elbows, and talked 
more across the uneasy Mr. Jones than 
to him. “But, by the way, do you care 
for poetry?” 

“Don’t say you don’t, G.J.!” said 
Evelyn. “I always think that a man 
who doesn’t love poetry necessarily lacks 
a soul.” 

““Oh, so do I,” said Mrs. Travers. 

Mr. Jones choked. . . . 

“What shall it profit a man that he 
gain a soul and lose the world?” he 
asked Evelyn with an appealing look. 
“ Anything?” 

‘* Not a great deal, G.J.” 

“But these people!” 

“They’re frightfully interested. You 
see, like Sherlock Holmes, your methods 
are simple but misunderstood. These 
people, as you call °em—” 

“G.J.!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers sud- 
denly. 

“Yes, Mary?” 

“Do you think Meredith’s prose, or 





THEN MRS. TRAVERS 


BEGAN LAUGHING 





, 


“THIS WAY, SIR,’ 


his poetry, is his greatest work—a poet 
greatest in his prose?” 

Mr. Jones mopped his brow. There 
seemed to be no other conversation at 
the entire table worth mentioning—ex- 
cepting this frightful business! He 
coughed and tried to think of something 
to say and could think of nothing at all. 
And presently Evelyn’s clear cool voice 
penetrated his distressed preoccupation. 
She too bent forward the better to talk 
to Mrs. Travers. 

“Oh, I thought you understood!” 

The tone was itself a masterpiece of 
hurt reproach. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Mrs. Travers 
replied, “I thought it better not to, so 
far as I was concerned, my dear.” 

“*T see.” 

Evelyn made a preposterously ro- 
mantic gesture and looked in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Jones gazed desperately 
straight ahead of him; he hardly noticed 
the flowers, the gleaming silver and the 
other faces; he gulped at his champagne. 
It was an infernal evening; he was 
caught like a rat in a trap; there was 


SAID MRS. 
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nothing whatever to do but grin and 
bear. And, after all— 

“TI—I thought I might forget,’ Mrs. 
Travers said, “but I might just as well 
try to forget to breathe as to try to 
forget Meredith.” 

Mr. Jones returned dizzily to earth. 

“You're very quiet,” Mrs. Travers 
said to him; “are we all so difficult to— 
convince?” 

“A moment,” remarked Evelyn airily, 
“of silent remembrance.” 

Mr. Jones mopped his forehead and 
refused something which was offered him 
and tried to think of some tremendous 
lie that would enable him to escape 
immediately after dinner. He was hud- 
dled, rather than sitting, in his chair; 
there was a kind of bent wariness about 
his back; he wondered vaguely but not 
very hopefully what was coming out 
next. He thought about Mrs. Van Tuyll 
and Lady Eleanor Chatterson and Mrs. 
Burley Browne. . . . 

The atmosphere seemed inexplicably 
close and stifling. 

A grave bearded man was saying 
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“WHAT AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN THAT 


something to him—Mr. Jones tried to 
listen, though he was far too confused 


for anything but the most formal 
attention 
“Mrs. Travers told me you were 


writing a Life of St. Anthony, with cer- 
tain new reflections on the subject of his 
temptations,” the grave bearded man 
was saying. “I must say, Mr. Jones, 
the idea strikes me as one of great im- 
portance for our day and generation.” 

“As a matter of fact—” 

“Mr. Jones is our greatest expert on— 
on such things,” adroitly interjected 
Mrs. ‘Travers. 

* Really!” 


man. 


said the grave bearded 
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“Tt’s a very large sub- 
ject,” continued Mrs. 
Travers, “and, in its 
relation to modern life, 
never properly appreci- 
ated.” 

“Oh, quite, quite.” 

Mr. Jones pushed his 
chair back violently 
from the table. He 
stood up. He mumbled 
some hurriedly invented 
and utterly inadequate 
excuse and started for 
the nearest door. Before 
he could be stopped he 
was in the butler’s 
pantry. 

“ This way, sir,” said 
Mrs. Travers’ butler 
coldly, and ushered him 
back into the gay, cheer- 
fully festivedining room 
GMCS More. . « « 


“What an extraordi- 
nary manthat Mr. Jones 
is,’ said the grave beard- 
ed gentleman afterward 
to Evelyn’ Brewster. 


re “He seemec ve 
MR. JONES IS H wa 1 well, 
quite overcome. 
“Poor G.J.!” ex- 


claimed that lady with an air of making 
vast allowances. ‘You see, since he’s un- 
dertaken this new work of his he’s just 
discovered that it’s best to be off with the 
old before you are on with the new. . . .” 

“TI see,” said the grave bearded gen- 
tleman gravely. 

“He'll be perfectly all right in a little 
while,” continued Evelyn, “‘ when he’s 
er—settled down completely to the new. 
I rather think he’s managed to be off 
with the old to-night for good now. 
He'll be quite all right I expect.” 

As a matter of fact, it was some time 
before Mr. Jones was all right again, or 
could be induced to dine either with Mrs. 
Travers or Miss Evelyn Brewster. 





HONEY AND THE HONEYCOMB 


BY DALLAS 


H* came out of the wilderness, eat- 
ing locusts and wild honey, and 
wearing for raiment a girdle of camel’s 
hair—signs that this John was a prophet. 
Scribes and Pharisees make broad their 
phylacteries, enlarge the borders of their 
garments, and take the uppermost 
rooms at feasts. Prophets live apart, 
not far apart. They hear 


“the people’s troublous cryes, 
As still are wont to annoy the walled town,” 


but theirs are quiet ways, among eternal 
things, where, sweet and near against 
the troublous cries, they hear the little 
murmur of the bees, the still winds whis- 
pering in the sedges, and overhead the 
calling of the silent sentinel stars. 
Prophecy is not a voice in the wilder- 
ness; it is the voice of the wilderness 
heard crying in the noisy streets what 
time their tumult and confusion cease. 
As every splashy fountain in the city is 
piped from mountain springs or runnels 
in the pastured hills, so out of the hills, 
and the solitary place, the prophet 
comes, wearing in place of pontifical 
robes, a girdle of camel’s hair; nor eating 
the meat of kings’ tables, but having 
locusts and wild honey for his fare. 
Poets, too, are fed on honey, as Homer 
was at the breasts of the priestess who 
suckled him; and if Pindar’s songs are 
sweet, perhaps it is because there is 
something in the fable of the bees bring- 
ing honey, and while he slept dropping 
the sweet, wild nectar on his lips. 
They have brought me honey, too, 
and put it in the hives. I had it on my 
lips this morning for breakfast, honey in 
the comb from the flowers on my Hing- 
ham hills. I should have had locusts, 
also, had they grown sizable last sum- 


LORE SHARP 


mer. I had milk with my honey instead, 
and a baked apple from my orchard, 
cream from my meadow, and an egg 
from the water-glass jar in the cellar. 
The bees never dropped honey on my 
lips, as on Pindar’s. And mine are 
Italian bees, too! Do they know that I 
am an American, and that I had rather 
have my honey in the hives? 

American I am, but in spite of that I 
might have been dedicated to poetry. 
How often I have wished that the bees 
had brought a single drop of honey and 
mingled it with the milk of that first 
breakfast! Should not modern American 
children, as much as ancient Greek and 
Roman children, be given to the muses? 
Or is there no need any more, and in our 
land, for poetry? We must cradle more 
of our children in the clover that the 
bees may sweeten their lips for song. 

I have always known the biting sweet 
of honey. Every autumn father would 
bring home from some bee tree in the 
woods, or from my uncle’s apiary, a 
great tub of chunk honey, the heavy 
amber drip mixed with the broken comb. 
And this present autumn my bees gath- 
ered more than a quarter of a ton of 
honey; stored it and sealed it in little 
pound cards against the winter. A quar- 
ter of a ton of distilled mint, and clethra, 
and goldenrod! And my only song for it 
all is the grace we say at meat. 

Yet not without some soul does one 
sat the honey of his own hives. One can- 
not assist his bees in all their sweet work 
without learning many a lovely thing 
among the meadows, without hearing 
many a sweet wild note within the 
woods, which only John’s tongue, or 
Pindar’s pen, could have turned to 
prophecy, or set to song. 
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The lore of the honeybee is very great. 
The bee people are among earth’s little 
people, whose ways are quite past find- 
ing out. 


There be four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceeding wise: 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer; 

The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks; 

The locusts have no king, yet go they forth 
all of them by bands; 

The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces. 


And just as exceeding wise in her way 
is the bee, who, if she is not in kings’ 
houses, is in every poet’s heart, on every 
prophet’s table, in every philosopher’s 
dooryard. For he needs her—among his 
cucumbers, to carry the pollen from blos- 
som to blossom, lest the flowers go un- 
married, and, hapless, fail of fruit. Thus 
his bees pass between him and his flow- 
ering fields, marrying flower to flower, 
and marrying his soul to the soul of 
nature with every scattered pollen grain 
and every drop of nectar borne home to 
the hives. No March catkin in the 
copse of hazelnuts wastes its sweetness 
on the desert air, nor spray of pussy 
willow, nor spotted spathe of skunk 
cabbage; for the bees are out in the fit- 
ful sunshine, yellow from tip to toe with 
the golden dust, sacking it on to their 
carrier hips, shaking it out for the chill 
winds to blow over thicket and swamp, 
every dusty mote of it mighty with the 
thrill of life. Soon the golden willows 
are in bloom, then the red maples in gold 
and garnet, and now every hive in the 
apiary is ahum with busy song. 

From this day on until the last purple 
aster dies in October, till even the crin- 
kled yellow straps on the witch-hazel 
stems are rimed with the breath of 
November, the honey maker is afield 
with his bees, sharing with them the 
mystery of pollen and pistil in the sweet 
overflow which we call “life.” 

Whatever takes me straight to nature 
makes me wise—with the wisdom of the 
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spider, it may be, or the grasshopper, or 
the ant, or the little brown beetle asleep 
for the winter in a crack of the oak tree’s 
bark. These show me many a secret; 
teach me many a cunning trade; let me 
see many a bloody battlefield. When I 
go with my bees, however, I come very 
close to the heart of nature, out among 
her lovelorn flowers, finding her hidden 
passions, her wells of deep desire, and 
many a lovely thing kept from ants and 
spiders and the coarser creatures of the 
woods. 

Bees and blossoms and the birth of 
things! The bees know life only in the 
bloom. They know the flower, not the 
dried stalk; the poppies, not the little 
crosses that grow in Flanders’ Fields, 
and in all fields. And yet, so wise are 
they that as they glean among the 
crosses they work as if they understood 
how frail the flower is, how great the 
hazard of the seed; for hurrying from 
cup to cup, tasting the sweet of the 
opening bloom, they scatter the pollen 
as they pass, as if it were theirs to sow 
the very winds with this immortal dust, 
that life may last. 

The honey flow is always fickle, and 
short, and swift; and the coming cold 
is sure, and is sure to be mortal long; 
but the bees are swifter than the sun; 
and, sealing the nectared summer in 
their fragile waxen jars, they work ahead 
of early autumn, and, flying far beyond 
the winter, dwell forever with the spring. 

I cannot escape this sense of per- 
petuity, this feeling of the future, this 
presence of eternal springtime that hangs 
over the hives. This is the meaning of 
all the bees’ eager work afield, the prin- 
ciple of all the ordered life at home, sym- 
boled and incarnated in the mother 
queen. 

The perpetuity of the tribe is the re- 
ligion of the bee, both faith and works. 
It is the religion of all nature, often 
reaching a degree of passion that passes 
into frenzy, as in the salmon coming up 
the Columbia to spawn; but nowhere in 
nature does it more beautifully, more 
constantly pervade and dominate the 




















life of the individual, 2s well as the whole 
social order, than among the bees. It 
answers to the immortality of my own 
religion, a hope I never hold so fast as 
when I move among the hives. For, 
whether the bees are working in the sun, 
or dreaming under the mounded snow, 
they work and wait the eternal spring. 


The bees do not take me far from 
home—not more than three miles from 
the hive in any direction. They cannot 
fly three miles away and store honey, for 
they are gone so long and they burn so 
much of their load for fuel on the jour- 
ney, that there is nothing left over when 
they get home. We do not go far, but 
how thoroughly we go! “He is a thor- 
oughly good naturalist,” says Kingsley, 
**who knows his own parish thoroughly.” 
Does anyone know his parish better than 
the bee? We creep through the earliest 
open tepee flap of the skunk cabbage, 
even sipping at the sappy spiles of the 
sugar maples, on the sunny sides of the 
slopes, before the snows are all melted 
in the spring; we finger every fuzzy cat- 
kin of alder, willow, and poplar, slighting 
none, forgetting none of all the flowering 
throngs that march from spring to meet 
the hosts of autumn, bannered blue and 
white and gold. And even after the 
first frosts, 


When come the calm, mild days as still such 
days do come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out 
their winter home, 


even then we shall fly out to the persim- 
mon trees and suck the candied fruit that 
clings to the bare boughs, and, finding 
behind some spider-snared leaf a cluster 
of wild fox grapes, we shall drink deep 
from their wrinkled skins, now baggy 
with the rich old wine of Indian summer. 
This is the true harvest of the hives- 
this sharing with the bees in the sweets 
and colors and perfumes of the blossom- 
ing fields; this sipping of the lips of 
flowers is as truly the harvest as the 
honey in the cells. Lover you are and 
more, for with your bees you are mate 
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and begetter with every flower you visit, 
sharer in the silent, secret work of life, 
brushing with a breath of pollen the 
faces of the tiny, dreamy things, to see 
them stir in their sleep, and rub their 
lovely eyes, and wake. 

Standing in my hillside apiary with 
my bees streaming away in a golden 
storm across the fields, I seem 


To feel the sentiment of being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still, 


to touch with shaping hands the souls of 
apples, of unborn berries, acorns not in 
cradles yet, all little seeds and fruits, 
and the tender cobs waiting my coming 
with their infant corn. All these need 
my bees, and so need me. The winds 
and the wild bees also help, but the 
orchard would weep like Rachel for her 
children without my bees, as would 
thicket and garden, and the deep swamp 
where the sweet-pepper bush blooms. 
A Southern poet sings: 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


Buccaneering bees indeed! Do we not 
give for all we get—bring to their moth- 
ers the unborn babes of flowers; little 
squashes, clovers, quinces, little thimble- 
berries, even every starry one of all the 
wayside goldenrods? Not buccaneers, 
but priests and physicians we are, bless- 
ing these lovely unions, and helping into 
this dear world the fair, sweet children 
of the flowers. 

I cannot make clear this great mys- 
tery. Every sailor, every woodsman, 
every farmer feels it, every gardener who 
puts a seed into the soil and loves it into 
life; but, most of all, every mother knows 
it. And he knows it, too, who, moving 
among his bees, bids them harvest the 
hills and glean the faded roadsides— 
gathering the attar of joy where the 
summer before they sowed the golden 
pollen of life. 

I can still recall the awe I felt when, 
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a little child, I used to watch my uncle 
with his bees. Lying safely under the 
currant bushes, like a small Caliban 
ratching Setebos, I would see him mov- 
ing quietly in and out among his hives, a 
grave, stately man, with reverent mien, 
who loved his garden and everything 
that lived; and as he gently did this or 
that, or stood with clasped hands be- 
hind his back, and head bowed intent 
upon his minim multitudes, while they 
hummed eagerly all about him, he 
seemed to me a god—a very kind, big 
god, among his tiny, swarming peoples. 

And I wished to be a god, too, with 
so many peoples to love and care for, 
tribes and tribes of them—Canaanites, 
Hittites, Amorites, Jebusites, Perizzites, 
Hivites—myriads of the tiny Hivites in 
neat, white-walled cities to forage for 
me, bringing down from all the hills and 
up through every valley this rich booty 
of the hive. 

I have kept a hive of bees in my heart 
from that day to this; and for many 
years now I have kept one hive, or more, 
in my garden—twelve hives of them 
there to-day, snugly packed in double 
walls, their chambers crowded with the 
honey of the goldenrod against the cold 
of coming winter. 

I bought my bees nineteen years ago, 
and paid forty-five hundred dollars for 
three hives of them—at least I am 
twitted of having bought this place in 
Hingham in order to get the three hives 
of bees that went with it. They exag- 
gerate, of course. That is really more 
than three hives of bees are worth—not 
more than the joy I have had in them is 
worth—but I was buying the house as 
well as the bees, though I do remember 
now that I spent more time looking at 
the bees than I spent looking at the 
house, the day I went out to inspect the 
place; and I do believe, as I think of it, 
that I probably shouldn’t have bought 
the place if it had not been for the bees! 
And if I were going into the real-estate 
business, handling suburban and farm 
property, I should put a hive of bees on 
every place, if I could find so much as a 
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lilac bush to put it under! A hive of 
bees, and less, has often sold a bigger 
place than mine in Hingham. 

I do not know how long the bees had 
stood on their ancient stands under the 
hickories, but on opening the hinged 
door at the back of one tall hive I read 
in a cramped, but clear hand, “This 
colony swarmed May 3, 1862”—and 
there within the glass wall, behind the 
wooden door, were the bees at work that 
June day, as they had been working for 
forty years and more since that entry 
was made! More than forty generations 
of bees, more than forty dynasties of 
queens, perhaps, had come and gone in 
those years, yet the bees and the queen 
were here! The Queen is dead, long live 
the Queen! And I sat thrilled at the 
thought of life—how steady, how im- 
mortal it is! And yet the living, how 
swift they pass! How their swarming 
multitudes fade away! 

That was nearly twenty years ago, 
and still the colony lives on, as for the 
forty years before it had lived on, as for 
the thousand years to come it will live 
on and on! Ten thousand years ago 
Egypt was a great nation, and thousands 
of years before that, before the Egyp- 
tians had built their pyramids, beekeep- 
ing was known among them, their most 
ancient hieroglyphics showing that the 
“king bee” was taken by them to repre- 
sent the human king. 

And far back in those dim and dis- 
tant times this colony in my garden, that 
swarmed with their old queen, “May 8, 
1862,” was at work among the flowers. 
Older, incomparably older than the old- 
est civilization we have record of, is this 
bee community in the hive. Bee civiliza- 
tion, queen and drone and worker—the 
theory and practice of the supremacy of 
the state—is the oldest civilization in 
the world. 

Bee civilization is communism carried 
toitslast logicalconclusion. Itissocialism 
perfected. And there is something terri- 
ble, almost appalling, from the human 
point of view, in the perfection of the 
instrument and its inexorable working. 























In bee-civilization the State is every- 
thing, the individual nothing. Each one 
exists for the Whole, but the Whole 
exists for no one. The individual is born 
to serve, and the moment he ceases to 
serve, that moment he dies—worker, or 
drone, or queen, even the unborn young 
in their cradle cells. For let hard times 
come knocking at the door, with more 
baby mouths to feed than there are 
stores to feed them from, and the tender 
young are torn from their warm beds 
and hurried into the outer cold. Let the 
last virgin queen of the season be mated, 
and not only does that drone perish in 
the act, but all the drones in the hive 
no longer needed are bundled, bag and 
baggage, outside, to fumble for one pa- 
thetic moment before they die at their 
own door. Let the worker come home 
with frayed wing, failing never so little 
of her full capacity production, and she 
is set upon, never to be seen again in the 
hive; let the queen-mother, in the height 
of the honey flow, come short in her pro- 
digious task of keeping the colony at its 
maximum strength; let her fall off from 
.aying her two thousand to three thou- 
sand eggs per day, and a new queen is 
deliberately prepared for, the old mother, 
like any drone or worker, falling a victim 
to the pitiless polity of the State. 

But the most dismaying aspect of this 
perfectly reasonable, beautifully logical 
system of government is the actual per- 
version of nature that has become neces- 
sary to its successful operation. To 
serve the State is well; to be maimed, to 
die for the State, indeed, is thinkable 
and maybe highly reasonable; but to be 
unsexed for the State, to be aborted for 
the State, is a revolting thing. Yet that 
is what the socialism of the hive has 
come to; and what some of the more 
daring of the communists see coming for 
our human society. 

In the original economy of nature, be- 
fore the bees had perfected their in- 
genious and merciless system of govern- 
ment, it is reasonable, as Tickner 
Edwardes says, to suppose that every 
male bee was destined to fulfill his pur- 
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pose as mate, and as father of a family, 
instead of only one doomed drone in all 
the hundreds that may inhabit the hive; 
nor is it hard to believe that every 
worker bee was originally some drone’s 
mate, the mother of children, and not 
this pinched, perverted thing, “reduced 
by the science of starvation to little more 
than sexless sinews and brains,” until 
her very ovipositor has been turned from 
its natural purpose into a sting. The 
pitiless logic that reduces a normal 
female to an atrophied, sexless worker 
by starvation, takes, by a system of over- 
feeding, the same normal female grub and 
develops her into an exaggerated mother, 
a creature lacking almost all initiative 
and mentality, but “possessing a body 
capable of mothering the whole nation.” 

All of this denial, this renunciation, 
this perversion of the individual—of the 
very body—for the good of the State 
is as far as sacrifice can go. But it is no 
farther than the absolute communism, 
sovietism, socialism, or any other abso- 
lute logic is sure to carry society. And 
I turn away from this terrible, but mar- 
velous little State, the oldest of all civili- 
zations, wondering how far we shall dare 
to try the logic of brute nature in our 
future human affairs! Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise. And if I could give a hive of bees 
to my communist neighbor, and have 
him ponder its polity, perfect as it is in 
theory, eternal as it is in operation, he 
would shrink in horror from its stern and 
merciless machinery, and come back to 
the American Constitution as one waking 
in the morning from some awful dream. 

There is a profound wisdom to be had 
of the ant, and another wisdom to be had 
of the bee; we are of the dust as they 
are, and subject like them to the inex- 
orable, but yet divine, laws of nature. 
We human bees are also subject to a 
set of higher laws—superimposed upon 
these, interpreting them in terms of love 
as well as logic. We are to consider the 
lily for its own lovely sake, and we are to 
remember that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these; we are 
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to consider the ravens for their curious 
ways, as also we are to think how God 
provides for them. 

So I should like every man to have a 
hive of bees, for they will cause him to 
think of more and stranger things than 
lilies or ravens; they will take him far- 
ther afield; they will pay him for his 
care; they will teach him to go softly, 
and they will reveal to him more of the 
poetry, more of the wonder and romance 
of nature than almost any other thing 
he can have. 

And Heaven knows we need every 
touch of poetry, every glimpse of beauty, 
every possible thrill of romance in our 
efficient, unimaginative, money-making 
lives. Pioneer American life had plenty 
of adventureand wild romance; but the 
frontier is gone; we are clearing up our 
stumpage now, and our present ways and 
days are deadly dull. Even beekeeping 
with us has little of its ancient poetry. 
Our poets are not our beekeepers as they 
were in classic times. My bees are not 
in the lovely little garden so typical of 
the English home, nor do I know such 
honey farming as Virgil knew in the 
orange and lemon groves of his “Sweet 
Parthenope,” where he not only kept 
his bees, but where he also wrote his 
“Fourth Georgic’’—the most beautiful 
poem on the real poetry of the apiary 
that has ever been penned. 

We Americans know too much of the 
prose of life, and all too little of life’s 
poetry—even when that life is the very 
essence of poetry, as it is in all things 
connected with the bees. But what 
crops of honey we raise! 

A recent English writer on bees 
exclaims: 


Modern beekeepers athirst for the Amer- 
icanisation of everything give little heed 
nowadays to the writings of one whom Bacon 
called “the chastest poet and royalest that 
to the memory of man is known.” And yet, 
if the question were asked, ‘“‘What book 
should first be placed in the hands of the 
beginner in apiculture to-day?” no wiser 


choice than the fourth book of ‘The 


Georgics” could be made. 
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And what book would the Agnerican 
beekeeper name? The one that I have 
often named, The A B C and X Y Z 
of Beekeeping, by A. I. Root of Medina, 
Ohio. There is your American point of 
view! Our attitude toward bees and 
everything! A BC and X ¥ Z isa good 
book. It tells you everything about 
bees—except the poetry. Not even un- 
der the head of “ Profits in Bees” is men- 
tion made of poetry. Perhaps the au- 
thors take the poetry for granted. But 
I suspect that poetry and profits are 
much the same thing in their minds. | 
have had _ profits—that is, salable 
honey; I have had poetry, too; and in- 
comparably the more profitable crop 
was the poetry. And that book which 
tells me how to get the poetry out of my 
apiary, and so out of my living, is the 
first book to put into my hand. 

Honey is not an easy crop to grow; 
poetry is still harder. American honey 
farmers are very successful with the 
first crop. Indeed, American honey 
methods are so superior that our Eng- 
lish brethren, while hating these methods 
for their lack of poetry, are accepting 
them, as we have seen, for their great 
efficiency. We are efficient, inventive, 
practical, and unpoetical. We have 
neither the time nor the mind for the 
poetry of life—of farm life particularly. 
Even now, the country over, we have 
better barns for the cattle than farm- 
houses for the wives and children. If I 
had to choose either to be the average 
farmer's wife, or his driving mare, I 
should choose to be the mare. 

The whole work of keeping bees is 
instinct with wonder and beauty and 
romance. Its history is the history of 
poetry; the myth and legend that have 
attended it, the myrrh and incense used 
in the smoke about the hives are redo- 
lent of poetry. Since Jupiter was saved 
from his devouring father by the honey 
goddess, Melissa, down through the 
“Tdylls of Theocritus,” the “Georgics”’ 
of Virgil, to Leigh Hunt’s “Jar of 
Honey,” to Bryant’s “ Telling the Bees,” 
and our own present-day poets, like Rob- 











ert Loveman, bees and honey and the 
humming hives have been the property 
of poetry. Then let us keep bees. If 
anything can add a touch of beauty to 
our matter-of-fact lives, can touch our 
imaginations, and give us poetry with 
our profits, we Americans must have it. 
And bees are pure poetry. 

So in my going to and fro I carry a 
hive of bees—a hive to give to every 
man, for the health in it, the happiness, 
the philosophy, the poetry. A hive of 
bees is a big gamble, too, and more 
downright rest and distraction, not 
counting the stings, than any other play- 
thing I know. 

Life for us all has too narrow a margin 
of leisure and loveliness, it has all too 
little play. The days of most of us are 
without selvage, except some forced free- 
dom come upon us. But I have man- 


YOU ASK ME 


BY ALINE KILMER 


OU need not fear, 


You need not dread that day I shall be dying; 

I shall not leave you, dear. 
Others more tender, with more hope than I, 

Lift thrush-sweet voices lyrically crying 
That they are soon to die; 
But I shall live to see each starry head 
That I have loved go down to its low bed, 
And I shall wander through a ruined land 
Where there will be no dear accustomed hand 


To ease my sorrow. 


Nay, sweet, to-morrow 
Your flowerlike beauty may have failed and fled 
And IT shall weep you dead; 
Then rise to face the grim and hooded years, 
Each with his vase of tears, 
That move majestically by, 
Till the little I had of beauty will be but a withered mask 
And the little I had of wit will be bitter and dry— 
Dear, you do not know what it is that you ask! 
How can you love me and bid me not to die? 


YOU ASK ME. NOT TO DIE 
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aged to bind some of my days with an 
edge of hours in my garden with the bees. 
I have spent many an hour about the 
hives—blissful, idle hours, saved from 
the wreck of mere work; hours fragrant 
of white clover and buckwheat and 
clethra, and filled with the honey of 
little to do—or what was pure fun 
to do—every minute of those hours 
capped, like the combs within the hives, 
against the coming winter of my dis- 
content. 

Show me the beekeeper, even the 
American beekeeper, and I will show you 
one who might have been a poet, one 
who is bound in time to become some- 
thing of a philosopher—a lover of life, 
and of waters that go softly, like Siloam; 
one with the breath of sage and of penny- 
royal about him, a lover of nature and 
of his fellow men. 


NOT TO DIE 








A HATE STORY 


BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


Se said Mrs. Neville quietly. 
i To the girl who stood alert, 
nervous with expectation, almost fidg- 
ety, on the threshold, the words had 
the obstinate irresistibility of some 
natural force. She had the vision of an 
overflow of fine sand, surging over a 
rock and choking every crevice of argu- 
ment, every point of protest. 

The old lady who sat facing her was, 
she thought, not unlike an image of sand, 
compressed into stability. She was so 
white, so delicately made. The shape 
of her cap, the waved bands of her hair, 
the wrap of Iceland wool that curved 
crisped folds over her shoulders and lap, 
her gaunt, beautifully modeled features, 
gave her the look of an archaic goddess. 
In a wave of rebellion the girl’s con- 
sciousness cried out, “But I am _ not 
going to be the sacrifice. 

“But, Grandmama, you don’t under- 
There’s nothing against “him. 
What have you to 


stand. 
There couldn't be. 
object to?” 

““As I have never met the young 
man The voice would have startled 
one who was not used to it, it was so in 
contrast with the immovable figure, so 
vibrant. It went with the deep-sunken 
Neither had the repose of age, 
only the disquiet of something which 
had not been lived out. As the not too 
reverential spectator might have rec- 
ognized, there was plenty of fight left 
in the old lady. And she would be hard 
to fight. One did not care, nor dare, to 
take liberties with a personality like 
hers. 

The girl seemed to be experiencing 
that difficulty now. Her manner be- 


eyes. 


trayed the exasperation of timidity. 
“You mean that you don’t know him 
well enough to dislike?” she broke in. 


“T suppose your real reason is that you 
don’t consider his family good enough 
for exalted people like us.” Her 
hand made a sweeping gesture of re- 
pudiation. “As though all that wasn’t 
the greatest nonsense! After the war, 
and all. People go now by what you 
are, not by what your grandfather was.” 

Mrs. Neville shut her eyes and leaned 
her head, with a curious, straining move- 
ment, against the back of her chair. 
The girl dropped on the floor beside her 
in a swift revulsion of feeling. 

“O Granny, does your head ache? 
I’m so sorry. But... this means— 
this means .. .”” Her voice rose again 
like an accusation. “Old people don’t 
remember how it feels to be young.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Mrs. Neville. 
The girl looked up hopefully and began 
stroking the long line of the shawl that 
was so like the striations on beach sand. 

“T thought,” she murmured, with the 
unconscious egotism of her years, “that 
my happiness was more to you than 
anything. You've always behaved as 
though it were.” She spoke diffidently. 
The spectator, had he still been hanging 
about, would have gathered that life in 
this house had passed in so equable, so 
well-bred a manner, that anything 
violent was alien to it. And whai can 
be more violent than a confidence? 
“After all, I'm everything you have. 
You lived your life. You married the 
man you wanted. Don’t you want me 
to be happy too?” 

The slight shoulders made a move- 
ment. It was faint enough, but the 
girl’s hand dropped away. “Oh,” she 
cried, outraged in the depths of her 
tenderness. “You do care for me—it 
would be ridiculous to say you don’t. 
But you care for some other things 
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more!” She sprang up and swung away, 
straightening her hat with two sharp, 
resentful touches. She wanted to get 
outside. The very beauty of the room 
irritated her. Its very quality of selec- 
tion, of richness that was never muggy, 
as some modern rich rooms are, its sure 
luxury, where every corner was full of 
precious things, and there was nothing 
too much, made her realize how much 
had been kept out of it. It was perfect 
—and supercilious. 

“Wait one moment, Marian,” her 
grandmother stopped her. “Are you— 
have you accepted this young man?” 

“No. He hasn’t asked me yet.” 

“What!” Mrs. Neville sat upright 
in amazement. “Then this highly dra- 
matic scene has been about nothing at 
all? You don’t even know—” 

“Of course I know,” returned Marian 
calmly. “I don’t have to be told a 
simple thing like that. It gets into the 
air. If a girl didn’t know long before- 
hand, how could she possibly take a 
man when he asked her? It would be 
too outrageously immodest.” 

“In that case,”’ observed Mrs. Neville 
with relief, “the case is very much 
simplified. You need not allow him to 
declare himself.” 

Her granddaughter regarded her with 
that baffled expression which the rep- 
resentatives of two utterly divergent 
civilizations might turn upon each 
other. “As though I could stop him 
now,” she ejaculated, as one explaining 
an elementary fact. “‘And I don’t want 
to stop him.” She gave a whimsical 
laugh, a half sob of affection running into 
it. “O, Granny, you’ve always given 
me what I wanted. Won’t you give me 
Joe? Can’t I have him?” 

She was in herself an appeal difficult 
for any grandparent (their hearts being 
notoriously softer than those of lovers) 
to resist. She looked, not as though she 
were going out into the garden whose 
greens and pinks formed a sort of drop- 
scene behind her, but as though she 
had blown in, like a spray of flowering 
rose vine. 


Mrs. Neville watched her, her look 
full of a lurking supplication. It was 
as though she were begging, “Spare me. 
Don’t make me as cruel as I must be.” 
Then she noticeably hardened her 
heart. 

“T cannot consent to this marriage,” 
she said, formally, as though to a 
stranger. 

Marian shut the door behind her with 
an assiduous restraint that was more 
eloquent than a slam. 

As she went down the street the 
evidencesof the full-blown spring, intrud- 
ing from every nook and cranny, put an 
edge upon her rebellion. The varnish 
trees and sycamores had acquired deli- 
cious new tips. Ripples of green, some- 
times of purple or yellow, tumbled over 
tall brick walls. When you half shut 
your eyes the iron fences presented a 
striped effect of black and pale green. 
Cardinals that come before the daffodil 
dares had long ago chosen desirable 
building sites. All the young things 
were, with a decision and inevitability 
which took no cognizance of ancestors, 
minding their own business. Even the 
grass tufts forcing their assertive way 
between the blocks of the pavement, 
were importunate for living. 

It was at this favorable moment that 
a car of the less expensive sort drew up 
beside her, on the wrong side of the 
street, and a voice suggested, “Since 
you're not coming my way, suppose 
you do.” 

“O Joe!” 

“QO Marian! That expresses my feel- 
ings exactly,” responded the young man 
at the wheel. There was little to mark 
him from other pleasant-looking youths, 
unless a couple of curves about his eyes 
and mouth hinted at a capacity for see- 
ing and feeling that was rather ex- 
ceptional. 

“Where are we gomg?”’ 

“Out to the old Gleason place.” 

“He hasn’t—” 

“Yes, he has. He’s given the con- 
tract to Blimber and Joy. And I’m to 
draw the plans. I’m arising young man. 
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Somebody had better catch me by the 
wing before I rise too high.” 

“Tt will be an immense thing.” 

“You bet. Old Gleason wants a 
that will be the house of the 
vicinity, that tourists will be taken to to 
gape over. Money no object. It’s like 
his pride in the town to give it to a local 
firm instead of getting in a big man from 
outside. Awfully decent of him. He’s 
helped to make the city grow more than 
anybody.” 

“Where is the house to be?” 

“Logical place. On the hill. Ter- 
race the top in front. Let me show you.” 
He turned the car into a rough country 
road that ran between live oaks. ‘ Nat- 
ural avenue.”’ They stopped at the foot 
of an irregular declivity. His light, 
thrilling touch on her arm guided her 
out of the car and up the slope. Black- 
berry vines caught at their ankles and 
their footsteps crushed the odor of mint 
and fennel from the grass. 

“There,” he announced. “It’s a view 
over three counties, rolling out like an 
avalanche. River, woods. You can al- 
most catch the sea, but not quite. 
Shame some of those trees will have to 
go for a mere house.” 

“That's a nice thing for an architect 
to say.” 

“Houses are built by fools like me, 
‘but only God can make a tree!’”’ 

“What's the style to be?” She lifted 
her hands lightly from her sides like a 
dancer. It was marvelously free up 
here. The sky was lavish with windy 
white clouds. 

“Colonial, of course. Don’t you know 
that when a poor boy makes a fortune 
he wants a replica of what the big men 
in his town had? Our old houses are 
all domesticated Georgian. ‘Filthily 
Georgian,’ as an English architect I 
read about calls it. Their men are going 
back to the Tudor, or else forward into 
their own twentieth-century imaginings. 
One of these days, Marian, I’m going to 
build a house for you. It may be Moor- 
ish with an inner court, or it may have 
gargoyles, I’m not sure which.” 


house 
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“Thank you. 
for week-ends.”’ 

“The devil you will,” he retorted 
with a side glance from his twinkling 
gray eyes. “But one thing it will have 
and that’s a tower, because of the sea 
view. You've heard of secret staircases. 
This tower is going to have one, only it’s 
going to be an elevator.” 

“And you get to the wash _ tubs 
through an oubliette?” 

“T see you catch the spirit of the 
thing.” He flung the laprobe he had 
brought from the car against the roots 
of a huge live oak, and settled himself 
beside her. He wound his arms around 
his knees and let his glance follow the 
lines of the fresh-colored meadows until 
the green stopped short at the silver 
sheet of the river. 

“Aren't you going to take any meas- 
urements or things?” 

“Not to-day. I am going to be re- 
sponsive, that’s all; imbibe, absorb, 
suck in the landscape. Then the plans 
will draw themselves.” 

“You are clever.” The girl gave him 
a soft, admiring glance. 

“IT hope to God I am.” An almost 
religious undercurrent came into his 
voice. “IT never know... . If this 
thing is a hit they'll take me into the 
firm. Old Blimber is willing, and Ben 
is keen for it.” He paused. The air 
was heavy with fate. The common- 
place words were like leaves flung be- 
fore a storm. The girl sat tensed, her 
profile set like a cameo against the sky. 
“And then... Marian,” he added 
throatily, “Ill be what they call... 
a marriageable young man.” His hand 
slid over hers. He had held them before, 
but this was altogether different. 

She leaned away from him. 
it isn’t any use,” she breathed. 

“What do you mean? Don’t you— 
care?” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s—Oh no, wait!” 
She warded off his approach with both 
beseeching palms. “It’s Grandmama. 
She wouldn’t let me.” 

“How do you know?” 


I'll invite you there 


Oh, 
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“T asked her.” 
“You darling!” 
down the wavering 
utterly delicious thing! Before IT asked 
you: That’s the sincerest compliment 
I ever received in my life.” He held 
her off for an instant, gloating over her. 

“If you really cared,” she said with 
quivering lips, “you wouldn’t treat it 
like that as though it were funny.” 

With one of his sudden changes, his 
voice sank into mystic wonderment. 
“Funny! It’s just because I’m _ so 
damned happy! To feel as romantic as 
this at eleven o’clock in the morning! 
Funny! I could cry just as soon as 
aca" 

“But Granny—”’ 

“She can only speak for herself. I 
admire her type of all things, but I don’t 
want to marry your granny.” 

There was a wonderful interlude. 
Then Marian began on a high, defensive 
key. “It’s all very well talking, but 
how can I behave like that to her?” 

“Did she give any reason?” 

“No, but—”’ 

“And you took for granted that her 
objection was grounded on—well social 
position, didn’t you?” 

“T told her it was all nonsense. 
have exactly the same friends.” 

“Thanks to Ben and a few other col- 
lege chums.” 

** And if you did work your way, every- 
body respects you for it.” 

“No reason why they should regard 
it one way or the other. But, Marian, 
I’m going to tell you something that 
will cause your proud, high Neville 
blood to turn in your veins, and hike in 
the opposite direction. Your grandma 
isn’t the only one. My grandma has the 
honor to object also.” 

“What?” cried Marian. “Well—” 

“TI thought that would get you,” 

«bserved Joe with grim satisfaction. 

“Our positions are similar. Each of 
us is the child of an only granny to whom 
we poor orphans owe everything. Well, 
I'm willing to cancel grannies and 
marry you anyway. I can’t say fairer 
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His onrush bore 
defense. “You 
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than that. After all, each generation 
must shift for itself.” 

*“Yes,”’ declared Marian with clair- 
voyance, “you say that because you 
know you can talk Mrs. Bates over. 
She looks so good-natured. 
don’t know my grandmother.” 

“I’m not so sure about talking mine 
over. She’s built on a foundation of 
steel. She’s a good hater.” 

“Hater?” repeated the girl wonder- 
ingly. “Does she hate us? Why on 
earth should she?” 
mouth twisted in a manner 
rather strange, considering its recent 
agreeable employment. He drew his 
arm away and folded it again over his 
knees. He looked steadfastly into the 
distance, considering and discounting 
beginnings. “Don’t you know the real 
reason why those two old ladies never 
meet?” 

“T thought—” 

“Their spheres aren't the same? No, 
but they do cut across each other. Lots 
of the people in one know people in the 
other. But these individuals take a cer- 
tain amount of pains so that Mrs. 
Neville and Mrs. Bates shall not be 
brought into contact. It’s understood.” 

“IT never heard of such a thing,” cried 
Marian. 

“You, of course, would be the last to 
hear.” He felt for her hand again, 
not able to do without her immediate 
nearness, and held it very tenderly. 
“Dearest love, don’t you know that in 
every community there is a Forbidden 
City, a collection of traditions and 
rumors, that people don’t generally 
speak about, least of all to those con- 
cerned? I only heard it from good old 
Ben. He thought I ought to know. 
He didn’t believe the popular version 
and, naturally, I don’t either.” 

“But what is it?”’ she insisted. 

He tucked her head under his chin, 
avoiding her disconcerting gaze. ‘‘Do 
you know anything about your grand- 
father?” 

“I’ve heard that he was an awfully 
attractive man.” 


But you 
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“He was. As Tom Moore says, ‘“be- 
lieve me, he had those endearing young 
charms.’ Especially for women.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, enlightened. 
‘Perhaps they were rivals. Did he ever 
want to marry your grandmother?” 

“No, not at all. It was—afterward.”’ 

“ Afterward?” 

“Remember,” said Joe loyally, “I 
don’t believe this one bit. But it is 
what most people did believe. Have 
you ever heard how he died?” 

“Tt was sudden, I know.” 

“Particularly sudden. His good 
horse came home riderless, just like a 
ballad. They found your grandfather 
in the road, quite dead, shot through the 
chest. The coroner’s jury brought in the 
usual verdict—persons unknown, motive 


robbery. His watch and pocketbook 
were missing. It was a lonesome neigh- 
borhood . . . near my grandmother’s 
farm.” 

“Oh!” 


“Exactly. People began to whisper 
that he often rode in that direction. 
And what a pretty young married 
woman Mrs. Bates was. ‘Trouble with 
her husband too. He had gone away a 
few months before, nobody knew where. 
Ht was not said aloud, because of your 
grandmother. She was a_ beautiful 
creature, with a young baby—your 
father. She was very much admired for 
the Christian resignation—or was it 
pride—with which she bore her tragedy. 
There were rumors that her happiness 
hadn't been unclouded. Other 
women.” 

“No wonder,” said Marian warmly. 
“Oh, poor Granny!” 

“Then a dreadful thing happened. 
When he was buried my grandmother 
appeared at the funeral dressed in deep 
mourning.” 

“Oh,” gasped the girl. 
she—how could she?” 

“Hush, my dear. She lost a sister in 
Kentucky just about that time. But 


“How could 


the gossips didn’t know it. Then rumors 
began that her ne’er-do-well ‘husband 
had been seen in the neighborhoed agam. 
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Nothing definite to swear to. The For- 
bidden City tale is, of course, that he had 
slipped back, seen enough to convince 
himself that Neville was his wife's lover, 
shot him from ambush, and slunk Away 
again. When my father was born the 
knitters in the sun began to count upon 
their fingers. Plenty of them were will- 
ing to opine that the baby had a look of 
the Nevilles. ss 

Marian put her other hand over his 
and held it hard. “Well,” she ejacula- 
ted with astounding simplicity, “after 
all, that would only make us first 
cousins.” 

The young man jumped. “Great 
God,” he muttered under his breath. 
“Girls! You tell her, with fear and 
trembling and the utmost diffidence, 
something that ought to shock her down 
to the center of the earth, and all she 
thinks about is that it doesn’t absolutely 
prohibit us from marrying each other!” 

“Because,” said the girl, with the 
same profound naturalness, “that’s the 
only thing that really matters.” 

He drew her in his arms and held her 
tight, in a sort of rapturous incredulity. 
“You're right, you're right! You've 
hit the nail on the head. You wonder!” 
He took the circumambient air and a 
couple of floating buzzards to witness. 
“Goes to the point with the well-known 
heavenly intuition. Eternal Womanly 
that leads us upward and on—and. into 
—most especially, bang into things!” 

“But, Joe.”’ She shook him by the 
shoulder, stemming his rhapsedy. 
“Why does she hate us? She took 
Granny’s husband from her, ‘her beau- 
tiful young husband. We have -every 
right to hate her. Oh, I know you de- 
test the people you've injured, but—”’ 

“Marian!”’ He returned the shake. 
“Wake up. Youdon’t mean that you've 
swallowed that Forbidden City yarn at 
one gulp? It isn’t true, I tell you. “My 
grandmother is the best woman in the 
world.” 

“Then why does ‘she ‘hate us?” 

“Can't yeu wnéderstand ‘that she 
might resent being misconstrued all her 
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life? Wouldn't it rankle? Not to be 
able to justify yourself because nobody 
accuses you openly? She wasn’t ostra- 
cized, she was only looked at askance. 
They were glad enough to have her on 
their she’s such a 
splendid organizer and worker. But 
there’s always been the hint of the doubt, 
the shadow of the pointed finger.” 

“Oh, but my poor granny,” the girl 
argued pitifully, “how can [ give her 
any more trouble? . I can’t think 
but about one thing at a time. When 
I'm with you you swallow me up; I 
have to hunt for what I do think.” 

“You're not going to let this come 
between us? You saw so straight.” 

“TI don’t know. I have to go home 


societies because 


and be by myself . . . O poor Granny!” 


She said it again, silently, as she sat 
with Mrs. Neville that afternoon, on 
the small, hedged lawn behind the 
house. It was cut off from the “big 
lawn,” and had the cosiness of indoors. 
Under the central Roman laurel (which 
Mrs. Neville called the spice tree) a rug 
had been spread, and the afternoon sun 
sent mellowing reflections from it up- 
ward over the old woman’s pale skirt, 
and the long, slow hands that moved 
through a delicate bit of sewing. Be- 
side her chair, on the light table, lay a 
faded green book. 

The picture was full of reminders of 
guilt for Marian. That collar was for 
her. The book was one of the old 
Dickens set. When Granny was worried 
she went straight to Dickens, as some 
women wheeled to their prayer books. 
Southern women had always adored 
Dickens. With husbands in Lee’s wan- 
ing armies and privation at home, they 
had laughed over the chance numbers, 
infinitely precious, that successfully 
ran the blockade. 

She studied the familiar figure in the 
new, curious light. Love, and estrange- 
ment, and the violent ending, and the 
long loneliness. Granny. After a while 
Marian got up and drifted through a 
gap in the hedge to the orchard beyond. 
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The silence that hung heavy between 
them was becoming unbearable. 

The peach trees forked out rueful 
and discouraged branches. They had 
ventured out in February and been 
nipped by an untimely frost. But the 
pear trees stood like brides, opulent, at 
the very point of desirability. They 
stretched into the meadow, and one 
stood, like a bride waiting for her lover, 
all alone by the low stone wall that 
separated the place from the highroad. 
Marian dropped on the bench and 
opened the book of poems which she 
carried. She began to read obstinately. 
She had promised Joe to think about 
everything, but she did not want to 
think. 

The shadows told her that she must 
have read a Jong time when a more sub- 
stantial and ambulant shadow fell across 
her page. Joe leaned over the wall. 
His glance went from her to the foamy 
splendor above her, then settled with 
a more poignant comfort on her face. 
“Not half bad,” he drawled. He vaulted 
the barrier. ‘‘ Well?” 

“O Joe! Think how abominable it 
must seem to her. It would wake it up 
for her again—all the tragedy.” 

He drew a long, patient breath. 
“I’ve got a tragedy in front of me too, 
if you throw me over, Marian. Why— 
[ love you. You had the right idea this 
morning. What would become of the 
world if each generation stopped to 
find out what the one behind it wanted 
it to do, before it dared to take a step?” 

“I’m not thinking about the world. 
It’s just about hurting Granny.” She 
got up. “It’s time to go back.” 

Under the fruit trees the blue haze 
was deepening to purples. As they 
approached the warm belt of blossoms 
that were changing from white to the 
saffrons and grays of mother-of-pearl, 
Joe threw out his free hand. 

“Yes, it’s just like that.” 

“What is?” 

“That cursed Forbidden City. 
Lovely, everyday things, like those 
flowers, on top. And inside, colors you 
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can’t catch and verify, and wrong angles, 
like those tormented peach twigs. And 
something fascinating about the whole 
thing, because it’s shifting and mys- 
terious, and—you have no right to be 
there. Well, I’m going right into and 
through it. Vm going to appeal to 
Cesar.” 

The outrageous courage of this made 
her gasp. Then, as women have always 
done before the masculine purpose 
which will not be gainsaid, she meekly 
pressed her cheek against his sleeve. 
In the shelter of the orchard he took her 
into his arms and held her strongly for 
a long moment, as though trying to 
impose his will upon her, to transfuse 
his point of view through the dominant 
pressure of his hands and lips. 


As Marian disappeared through the 
opening in the hedge Mrs. Neville put 
down her work. It had, after all, been less 
sewing than a screen against unprofitable 
talk. She was an adept in screens. 

As the implications of the situation 
came again to her mind, a slow, difficult 
color seeped into her cheeks. Out of all 
the young men in the world her only 
granddaughter must needs pick out this 
young man!... That woman! If 
Marian persisted in marrying him they 
must, unless they wanted a_ public 
scandal, receive that woman. 

Mrs. Neville suddenly grasped the 
arms of her chair and rose stiffly to her 
feet. Her first thought was that much 
brooding had made her mad. She was 
having impossible hallucinations! 

Along the drive which led through 
tall iron gates from the street a figure 
was coming. It had a curious air of 
mingled timidity and resolution. At 
the same moment old Hosea, the butler, 
opened the pantry deor and stood ap- 
palled. His mouth flew open; the tea 
tray rattled in his hands. Then, with- 
out waiting for orders, he popped back 
like a startled rabbit. The stranger 
stopped, her mouth twitching with wry 
amusement. For the first time Mrs. 


Neville believed the apparition real. 
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“No, I don’t care for any tea, thank 
you,” she uttered sardonically. 

Mrs. Neville had regained herself. She 
waited, with the detached calm of her 
caste, for the mtruder to go. Various 
unsought impressions came to her. The 
woman looked older than she was, the 
remains of a bustling, free-spoken house- 
wife. A mesh of fine wrinkles . . 
stooped shoulders. Nothing in the 
least elegant about her, yet something 
that demanded consideration; a kind 
of thoroughness, perhaps. 

With a gulp the visitor broke the 
silence. “Now, you needn't look at me 
like that, Mrs. Neville! I’ve come here 
to do the hardest thing a woman ever 
undertook to do. You don’t need to 
make it any harder.” 

Mrs. Neville’s finger tips, resting on 
the table, seemed there less for support 
than for the completion of a harmonious 
pose. 

“Oh well.” Mrs. Bates made a ges- 
ture of desperation. “Of course you 
know why I’ve come. You can pretend 
after I’ve gone that none of this really 
happened, if you want to. Now, you 
needn't suppose that I like the match 
any better’n you do. But I’ve managed 
to put my own feelings to one side. Joe’s 
set his heart on it, and Joe’s happiness 
is about everything I’ve got to live for.” 
She waited. The answer came, as cold 
and concentrated as a bit of marble. 

“I shall never give my consent,” 
said Mrs. Neville. 

“Won't you hear what I’ve got to say 
first? I’ve come to tell you things— 
awful things, 1 guess you’ll think them.” 
A peculiar gentleness came into her 
voice. “You haven’taged so much... . 
It must be dreadful to keep as young as 
that, and caring, and unsatisfied all the 
time. .. . One day I woke up and 
found that I didn’t hate-you any longer. 
I'd been living on that hate, just as 
young girls live on a love affair. Tt 
gave me something to think about—a 
sort of hot interest in life. . And 
he . . . he seemed like a man out of a 
book, not real exactly. I couldn’t bring 
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back what he looked like, just. Then 
I knew that I was-old. . . . But you've 
gone on caring You could hate still.” 

The implacable eyes acquiesced. 

“Now, listen. You’ve thought all 
these years that I took your husband 
from you. . .-. Well, I meant you to 
think so. I wanted everybody to think 
so... . Will you let me tell you the 
truth?” 

To Mrs. Neville the blue-green hedges, 
the yellow-green grass, the substantial 
black-gowned figure, so obviously in its 
best clothes, before her, blurred and 
ran together. A sickened wave went 
through the air. She sank into her 
chair, hearing herself mutter, ““Go on,” 
in a sort of terror, terror that the woman 
would stop speaking. 

“You never knew that he’d been 
friends with us, I guess. Very likely 


you'd have been smify over lots of his 
friends. He was real democratic. May- 
be if they were pretty he’d be all the 
readier to help them, because he was 


that sort of man, there’s no denying it. 
But he was a kind man. He tried his 
best to patch up things between me and 
my husband. After Chris quit he’d ride 
by sometimes, just to cheer me up and 
pass the time of day. There wasn’t 
anything more in it than that .. . to 
him.” 

The listener dragged herself forward, 
fascinated. ““You mean—” She mo- 
tioned, half unconsciously, toward the 
other chair, which stood under the 
laurel. Mrs. Bates slid into it and 
leaned forward too. “You remember 
that night ...O Lord, how could 
either of us forget it! I called him into 
the piazza as he rode by. I saw some- 
thing was the matter. . . . Now, don’t 
look that way. I guess he had to tell 
somebody, and I was the ‘nearest. It 
wasn’t the first time you and he had had 
a tiff, but this time you'd taken your 
baby and gone to your brother’s im 
Richmond. 1 never saw a man so ‘un- 
happy. And I said straight out, ‘the 
way I do, “You ought te be glad. She’s 


not good enough for yeu.’ We were 
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standing at the piazza steps, and he 
teok off his hat and looked up at the 
sky, and said, like he was prayin’, 
“There’s not an angel in heaven fit to 


-sweep the stars out of her path.’ | 


thought he was the grandest-looking man 
in the world. And in that minute I knew 
what I wanted most. I wanted him to 
be happy . . . and there was only one 
way. I said quick, before I could repent 
of it, ‘Charlie Neville, you go to your 
wife and tell her that. All she wants is 
to be sure you love her. And tell her 
to-night.’ ‘You think so?’ he says, 
like I was an oracle. ‘But I can’t get to 
her to-night.’ “Then,” says I, ‘telegraph. 
Isn’t there something between you, 
some poetry or little saying or so, that 
she’d understand and others wouldn't?’ 
He thought, and then he laughed like 
you do when a thing is real funny and 
yet means a lot to you. ‘Yes, there is; 
yes, there is,’ he said. ‘She'd be sure to 
understand this.’ He pulled out a note- 
book and scribbled on a loose bit of 
paper in it, and shoved the book back 
in his pocket. When he rode away . . . 
it was the last time I saw him on earth.” 

“The message—”’ 

“You never got it. 
way back to town—” 

The heavy silence settled over them. 
Out of it Mrs. Neville’s voice came like 
a thrust. “Your husband killed him!” 

The other’s head lifted in a flash of 
resentment. “My husband had nothing 
whatever to do with it. He never came 
near this part of the country after he 
left me. It was robbers, like the inquest 
said. You know how unsettled it was, 
—carpet-bagging time.” 

Mrs. Neville’s mind had cleared. In 
spite of the serene disguise that she kept 
for the world, she had a taste for a hard 
sincerity with her own soul. She braced 
herself against this plausible torrent. 
How much truth was there in the 
woman’s story? Of course she had a 
powerful motive in telling it. She was 
‘trying to heave immovable rocks out of 
her grandson’s path, to advantage his 
cause. And yet... and yet... 


I know. On his 
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“Why did you 

“Why did I let them believe what 
they did?”’ Mrs. Bates’ tone rose intoa 
defiant insistence upon being under- 
stood. “Why, woman alive, can’t you 
see that? [loved him! I thought it was 
mighty noble in me to bring you two 
together again. Haven't you noticed 
often that when people manage to do 
one sublime thing in their lives there’s a 
reaction, and they take it out in all sorts 
of self-indulgence afterward? And _ be- 
sides I got it into my head that if you'd 
been the right kind of wifé he'd have 
been safe at home, not running dis- 
traught about the country those dan- 
gerous times. I hated you—oh, I hated 
you fine! Everything worked in. When 
[ got the news of my sister’s death I 
didn’t tell anybody; I just put on 
mourning. [ knew what people were 
thinking, then and when my baby was 
born. I didn’t care. I was wild. I had 
one fixed idea to make you under- 
stand what you'd made him suffer. 
You seemed to me like a block of granite 
that has to be hit, over and over, to 
make any impression. ... Do you 
remember when I changed my church 
and sang in the choir of yours?” <A 
grudging smile transfigured the lined 
face. “That was when I began to ad- 
mire you. I wanted to be a living re- 
minder. But I couldn't get between 
you and your God. Then I heard things 
about you. You've done a lot of good 
in your time.” 

The listener sat, her hand shading her 
face, weighing the chances. What could 
she believe? She held off the tempta- 
tion. 

“After a while I got ashamed of my- 
self. You made me feel inferior. For 
a long, long time I’ve felt mean, but 
there didn’t seem any way to put things 
right. Then Joe told me about your 
girl. It seemed like my chance. I said 
to myself, ‘I can be better than she is, 
I can be above her, in one way. I can 
show that I’m a better mother. What’s 


a grandmother but a mother and then 
I can sacrifice my feelings to the 


some? 
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children’s happiness, even if she can’t. 
I can humble myself as she isn’t capable 
of doing, for my boy. And maybe when 
she knows the truth she won't be so set 
against him.’ He’s a fine boy, Joe 
Mh sae 

As though she had not heard, Mrs. 
Neville put out a shaking hand. “ Wait. 
Did you know what was in that mes- 
sage?” 

“Tl tell you. After he was gone, too 
far to call back, I looked down, and 
there was a scrap of paper glimmering 
on the ground. It had fallen out of the 
book.” With the other’s impatient 
fingers trembling before her, she opened 
her silk bag and, with maddening de- 
liberation, produced a clean, cheap 
envelope. ‘I never could make head or 
tail of it, but I kept it.””. She read aloud, 
her eyes, that had been full of suppli- 
cating tenderness, taking on the crafti- 
ness of one who sees the fruition of long 
curiosity close at hand. ‘‘ Remember 
promise. D.C. 172. Always yours.’ 

. . Lused to think it might be a date, 
and D.C. an oversight for B.C. . . 
Oh, Mrs. Neville, don’t take on so! 
Oh dear, sha’n’t [call somebody? There, 
now . there...” 

For Mrs. Neville had put her head 
down on the table and was sobbing with 
a wild under-ripple of laughter. It had 
the terrible, unnatural quality of a statue 
come alive. In the effort to control her- 
self, her fingers crisped on the old green 
book. She began flicking the pages 
wildly, then held the volume out to the 
astounded spectator, her quivering touch 
indicating a line. 

***T never will desert Mr. Micawber,’”’ 
read Mrs. Bates in accents of solemn 
awe. ‘‘Now whatever on earth—” 

‘“‘We were reading the book together 
. . . on our honeymoon,” gasped Mrs. 
Neville. “David Copperfield. He asked 
me, laughing, ‘Can you promise me that, 
Eva?’ And I answered, laughing too, 
‘Yes, I promise.’ He said, ‘I'll remem- 
ber the number of the page, 172, so I 
‘an remind you if necessary.” . . . Oh, 
isn’t it like him . . . isn’t it like him?” 
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“Ain't it though?” cried Mrs. Bates 
in admiration. ‘A voice from the tomb, 
as you might say. He always could put 
serious things in a humorsome way- 
and not spoil them.” She added hum- 
bly, “‘ You see he did care for you, up to 
the last. . . . Now you can say any- 
thing you like to me. I know I de- 
serve it.” 

Mrs. Neville dried her eyes. In a 
little while she would be the accustomed 
symbol of reticence, but for a moment 
more her soul forgot its decent veils. 
“I don’t want to say anything,” she 
answered. ““That doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter. I haven’t room in me but for one 
feeling.” 

The quiet that fell was like a thanks- 
giving. Mrs. Bates sighed. “You're 


letting me off mighty light.””. She added 
in a sort of wonder, “Does it mean all 
that to you, still?” 

“Tt means everything in the world,” 
said old Eva Neville. 

The two young things who appeared 


in the hedge gap behind her heard the 
utterance and stopped. Then they 
came on with a spurt, the motive power 
of which was a vigorous if trepidant 
hardihood. A feeling of vernal ex- 
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citement hung about them. One ex- 
pected whiffs of thyme and wild smilax, 
and to see birds skimming around their 
feet. The evening star glimmering 
faintly over their heads was well placed. 

“Mrs. Neville,” the young man 
began. He recognized the presence of 
his own grandmother, but curbed his 
surprise and returned to the charge. 
“Marian has promised to marry me. 
She—I—we would hate to do anything 
to hurt you, but we feel—”’ 

Sheer shock arrested him. The re- 
doubtable if friable-looking old lady was 
standing close in front of him, her hands 
on Marian’s young shoulders, a light in 
her eyes not so different from that in 
Marian’s own. 

“My dear child,” she said tenderly, 
“T hope that you may be as happy . . . 
as I am.” 

She included the other guest in her 
gracious smile. Mrs. Bates felt sud- 
denly for a sentimentally-needed hand- 
kerchief. Mrs. Neville kissed her grand- 
daughter on both cheeks, then gave her 
a little push. 

“Run and tell Hosea to bring the tea,” 
she said. ‘He is very late this after- 
noon.” 


CURRANT BUSHES 
BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


IGHEST Heaven and hardest Hell 
She went through, 


Far as I can tell, 


Round the time that I was two. 


I look at her wistfully, 


Sitting sewing, pleasant, mild, 
Hoping she may show to me 
How one’s steps should go through Hell. . . . 


All she has to tell 


Is how currant bushes grew 
In a garden that she knew 


When she was a child. 

















PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


i is a sad pleasure to present to the readers of 
Harper’s MaGazine the engraving by Henry Wolf 
of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Elizabeth Anthony, wife 
of the painter’s cousin, for it is in truth the valedictory 
of this incomparable wood-engraver to his life’s pursuit 
—his life was ebbing away as he completed the block. 
It is quite fitting, too, it should be so, for of all the 
painters whose work Henry Wolf interpreted and trans- 
lated into black and white, there is none whose work he 
loved and appreciated as he did the paintings of Gilbert 
Stuart, or that so delighted him to engrave as a woman 
from Stuart’s brush. He was fascinated with the rare 
art and subtle execution in Stuart’s portraits of women. 
Into each in succession he strove to put more and more 
of the painter, until no one at all familiar with Stuart’s 
masterly canvasses could fail to recognize the limner of 
the original of Wolf’s masterly engravings. Indeed it 
was Wolf who made known to the art-loving world what 
dainty, graceful portraits of women had been painted 
by Stuart, until then regarded generally only as the 
painter of robust, virile men, and no engraver on 
wood that I know could have attained the truly mar- 
velous results that Wolf did with them. 

Wolf's feeling for color was keen and delicately re- 
fined, so that he never accentuated the color scheme 
of the painter—a common trick by which engravers 
attain effects in black and white. He gave the color 
sense itself, preserving to a nicety the values in the 
original so that the tonal qualities were never lost. 
This he has done in the portrait of Mrs, Anthony, using 
his knowledge of Stuart’s methods to make the picture 
as he felt and knew the painter had left the canvas 
before cleaners had robbed it of much of its original 
charm. 

This portrait belongs to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, which owns other portraits by Stuart of Joseph 
Anthony, Jr., the husband of Elizabeth Anthony, of 
David Sears, Henry Rice, and the Gibbs-Channing- 
Avery Washington. 

CHARLES Henry Hart. 
































PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH HILLEGAS ANTHONY. BY GILBERT STUART 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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FAST AND LOOSE WITH THE HOMESTEADER 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


HE Flathead country—where the 
Flathead Indians had their reserva- 
tion before their land was thrown open 
for settlement in 1910—lies in north- 
western Montana, just beyond the Con- 
tinental Divide. It runs up to the great 
Flathead Lake, out of which flows one 
of the tributaries of the Columbia River, 
and is bounded on the east by the snow- 
capped Mission Range. 

This jagged spur of the Rockies, sug- 
gesting the Canadian Rockies in its 
austere beauty, rises like the steep wall 
of a tent from the seemingly level valley 
floor. The lower flanks are pine covered, 
the gray granite shoulders snow covered 
even in midsummer, and down the wrin- 
kles flow various small streams. 

There is no more beautiful country in 
America than this Flathead Valley on a 
bright summer day. The other-world- 
ness of the snow-capped peaks—the 
whole bulk of the mountains not masked 
by any intervening foothills; the very 
practical this-worldness of the level val- 
ley and soft, deep soil; the dazzling 
sunshine and limpid air—all combine 
into something calculated to fire the 
heart of any homesteader. You can 
imagine a pioneer of the old _prairie- 
schooner days, working westward down 
the Jocko River Valley, turning in at 
what is now the station of Ravalli 
toward the Jesuit Mission of St. Igna- 
tius, and saying, as Brigham Young said 
when he looked down on the valley 
about Salt Lake, “ This is the place!” 

Well, the government also thought it 
was the place, and in 1909 there was a 
land-drawing and the country was 
turned over to white settlers. Some 
450,000 acres of bench land, valley, and 
upland range were opened, of which 
close to a hundred thousand acres were 


to be irrigated. The Coeur d’Alene reser- 
vation, of which I spoke in an earlier 
article, was opened at the same time. 
The drawings were boosted with all the 
arts of modern publicity; settlers came 
pouring into the Northwest by the hun- 
dred thousand; and, as the Flathead had 
no forests to be cleared and seemed the 
more workable of the two, it filled up 
with « rush. 

The government made no definite 
promise as to when it would deliver 
water, but the settlers assumed, natu- 
rally, that it would be soon. People were 
just beginning to be enthusiastic, more- 
over, about “dry farming.”” They had 
a notion that here was a magic for all 
dry-country troubles, and that even if 
irrigation didn’t come at once, they 
might get along well enough without it. 
Land that had been “sheeped” over or 
used for cattle range—stony flats and 
bare hills, beautiful to look upon when 
burned a tawny brown in summer, but 
about as easy to farm as an ash heap— 
was divided into homesteads and labeled 
“agricultural land.” Families flocked in 
here, put up their little pine boxes of 
one-room houses, got a plow and team of 
horses, and started in to fight a living 
from the desert. 

The water did not come. The building 
of reservoirs and canals was simply 
“wished” on the Reclamation Service, 
while the matter of appropriations for 
the work was left in the hands of the 
Indian Commissioner. His annual esti- 


mates were based largely on what could 
be spent on Indian reservations as a 
whole, and not on what the Reclamation 
Service needed to complete the work 
properly. For twelve years construction 
has dribbled along in this fashion, the 
inadequate appropriations scattered over 
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,the whole project instead of concen- 
trated to finish up each section as they 
went along. 

And the settlers waited. Where the 

water came little towns have sprouted 
and farms are in good shape, although 
even now only about 50,000 of the 
100,000 irrigable acres are actually in 
use. Where the water did not come a 
few, with especially good land, succeeded 
by dry farming in getting a crop once in 
every three or four years, perhaps. 
Those who had taken up the stony 
claims could not do even this. The 
father plowed the unwilling earth; 
mother and children picked up stones 
and piled them in little pyramids over 
the bare fields. They scratched and 
waited; threw together a shelter for the 
horses and themselves; hauled in timber 
from the distant foothills and built 
fences; harvested their handful of grain 
and hay; dug in for the winter, and with 
the spring went at it again. But it was 
a losing fight, and most of these little 
family plants shriveled up and died, like 
pots of flowers forgotten and left behind 
when people go away for the summer. 
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With Moody, project manager for the 
Reclamation Service, I motored up the 
valley from St. Ignatius to Flathead 
Lake, and next day round through the 
Big Draw and south to St. Ignatius 
again. We left Poulson, on the shore of 
the lake, after an early breakfast, and 
swung to the northwestward through a 
succession of these abandoned farms. 

It was a frosty September morning, 
bright with the lifting clearness of the 
three-thousand-foot level, and the little 
car bored ahead between tremendous 
smooth, brown hills—an even leonine 
brown but for the stubble of pines in 
their folds and along the summits, and 
so majestically sloped and seemingly 
smooth that all one could think of was 
how enchanting it would be to shoot 
down them in winter on skiis! Great 
country to run cattle in before the days 
of fences, or to use as the stage for some 
movie battle, but the end of the world 
as a place in which to make a living by 
making things grow. 

One after another we passed them 
the empty pine shack with broken win- 
dows, the bit of tumble-down fence, the 

















THE HOMESTEAD OF A 


“DRY-LANDER” ON THE FORMER INDIAN RESERVATION 
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rusty, abandoned hay rake, the row of 
tiny trees, stunted or dead—pitiful ruins 
of hopes and homes. . . . 

Presently I picked up on a distant 
hillside, pasted there like a stamp on 
brown paper, a house that seemed alive. 
Smoke was rising from the chimney, 
there were outbuildings and haystacks, 
and up the noble slopes stretched the 
faint patchwork of fields. 

“That's Potter’s place,”’ said Moody, 
who knew every inch of the project, 
and we drove over and saw what a man 
might do with this country, water or no 
water. 

The land here was only slightly less 
hostile than that we had just passed 
through, but this quiet little middle- 
aged man and his wife had dug in and 
fought, gaining an inch now, sitting 
tight in the years of drought and going 
at it again the following spring, and in 
the end had built themselves a fairly 
comfortable home and raised a family of 
eleven children. He brought us water- 
melons, although you would not think 
that there was enough water on his 
whole place to fill them. He took us out 
to a little barn and showed two large 


work horses, so huge they almost 
scraped the low roof. “Thoroughbred!” 
said Potter, smoothing their big quar- 
ters. “Not a flaw on them!” And he 
pointed out his fields and told about the 
yield. 

The precipitation here—snow and 
rain together—varies from 12 to about 25 
inches in a year (about quarter or half 
of that in such neighborhoods as New 
York); and in 1915 and 1916, for in- 
stance, when they had 21.88 and 25.15 
inches, they succeeded in getting a real 
crop. Prices were high then and they 
could afford to haul grain over the forty 
miles to the railroad, three days to go 
and come. In 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 
the fall varied from about 11 to about 
14 inches, and they got practically 
nothing. 

And as the dry farmer spoke of these 
failures, of frosts and “hoppers,” the 
moles that killed the tap roots of his 
precious apple trees, all the active and 
passive enemies that lurked behind the 
brown, impassive face of these lonely 
hills, one got a notion of the sort of 
qualities demanded for a job like this. 


“Yes, Mr. Moody!” “No, Mr. Moody!” 
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he would say, very polite and respectful 
to these unexpected guests from the out- 
side world, but underneath that almost 
apologetic courtesy was the real farmer’s 
quiet craft, watching for every loophole 
in a stubborn nature’s armor, and meet- 
ing the most disastrous attacks with the 
passive resistance of rocks and trees. 

He would have had a crop this year 
but for the “hoppers.” He had mixed 
poison with bran and scattered it by 
hand over and over again through his 
wheat—“‘but, you see, Mr. Moody, it’s 
hard to make much headway against 
them. They breed on these deserted 
farms and on the hil!s and come across 
as fast as you can kill em. It would be 
different if the neighborhood was all 
settled up and we were fighting ‘em 
together.” As it was, they had only suc- 
ceeded in poisoning some of their own 
chickens. 

Some of his apple trees were doing 
well, but others had been killed by moles 
just as they were beginning to bear. 
“I’ve put in some new ones and scat- 
tered broken glass all round the tap root; 
the theory is that it will cut their noses.” 


Well up the side of one of the bare 
slopes was a strip of green. A spring? 
No, a bit of seepage; that’s where the 

yatermelons had come from. 

I asked what they used for fuel. 
Hauled in wood from the mountains, 
said Potter, pointing to some hills on the 
horizon. It was a long haul, but they 
could do that in winter. Schools? There 

ras a school about two miles away. The 
young people got together for dances 
now and then. And how about sliding 
down those magnificent hills? Potter 
grinned. They weren't so smooth as you 
might think when you got closer to em 
—all over rocks, as a matter of fact, and 
then they didn’t have a great amount of 
snow—not much more than enough to 
dust them. 

Potter himself was the only sign of life 
in this dry-land ocean until Moody un- 
limbered his camera and asked for some 
of the family, and then the little house 
suddenly and miraculously yielded Mrs. 
Potter and four grown daughters. One 
had the notion that a prestidigitator had 
but to wave his wand and bouncing 
young ladies would come pouring out of 
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AN ALFALFA FIELD OF 


the shack, as festoons of paper unroll 
from the magician’s hat. One of the 
daughters, in high heels and lace dress 
with transparent yoke and 
seemed, indeed, an illusion, until it was 
explained later that she had a job at a 
hot-springs hotel some thirty or forty 
miles away, and was just about to repair 
thither. In her case the cycle was turn- 
ing cityward again, and one of Potter’s 
sons had gone to the war, married a 
girl he met while in camp on Long Island, 
and now was working in an office in 
New York. 

I have seen much dry-country magic, 
but the trick was usually worked by 
water. Here it was simply human pluck, 
wit, and patience that neither drought, 
frost, nor “hoppers,” nor the never- 
ending loneliness and silence could. bat- 
ter down or dismay. The pioneer stock 
is still with us, in spite of mail orders 
and movies—it seemed as if a flag of 


sleeves, 


some sort ought to be flying above that 
unpainted shack as we looked back at it 
from the top of the slope half an hour 


GENEROUS PROPORTIONS 


later, lying there as alone as a boat on 
an empty sea. 


But enthusiasm over Mr. Potter must 
not lead me into putting the wrong 
accent on the Flathead project as a 
whole. More than four and a half 
millions, of the seven and a half millions 
originally estimated as necessary, have 
been spent; there are several thriving 
towns, and those parts of the project 
where the water has been delivered com- 
pare favorably with any of the reclama- 
tion neighborhoods. We stopped at a 
number of thriving irrigated farms on 
our way down the valley that afternoon. 

One tall young Iowan, with as neat a 
lawn and bungalow as you would find 
in a Los Angeles suburb, had made no 
money as yet—his elaborate improve- 
ments sufficiently accounted for that— 
but he declared he would never go 
“back East.” He liked the climate, and 
then here you could always get away 
for a day up in the hills for a deer or 
something. Nothing like that back in 
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Iowa. Lots of the younger men feel the 
same way. 

On the other hand, a farmer's wife on 
a thriving homestead near by was home- 
sick for the prairie. She was a comfort- 
able, capable woman, not complaining, 
but she hadn’t been out of the valley 
since coming into it eleven years before, 
and it “seems like we do nothing but 
work.”” I suggested that the mountains 
made the country “more interesting.” 
Well, maybe, she assented. The moun- 
tains were pretty, but when you've been 
brought up in prairie country, you miss 
it. 

“T'll tell you,” she said. “I wouldn't 
mind the mountains if there was just 
one place to see out!” 

Inasmuch as the snowy shoulders of 
the Mission Range were about thirty- 
five miles away, and their farm a mere 
speck of green and yellow on the vast, 
gray, valley floor, the average city flat 
dweller might have been puzzled by this 
remark; but the Nebraska or Kansas 
farmer will understand. 

At another place strawberries and 
cherries, peaches and apricots, had been 
coaxed out of the gray, pasty-looking 
soil, and we went away with our pockets 
full of big yellow apples; but the real 





thing was found about sundown when 
we dropped in on the Eckstroms, down 
in the alfalfa below Lone Pine. Being 
Swedes, as Moody had remarked, they 
would surely have coffee for us, and 
there it was, simmering, on the back of 
the kitchen stove. But Mrs. Eckstrom 
was not content with that, and we must 
go into the parlor and wait until she 
could get us some real supper. 

She was a jolly, round-faced woman, 
with a broad Swedish accent, and before 
coming out to Montana she had been 
cook in a Wisconsin summer hotel 
whither gathered millionaires and _ all 
sorts of fashionable people from “Saint 
Loo-oo-ey . . . and Indian-a-ap-olis . . . 
and Chi-ca-aw-go,’” Mrs. Eckstrom ex- 
plained, mouthing the names of these 
great cities with pride. Her husband 
had come to America as a_ youth, 
worked in the Middle West as lumber- 
man and engineer, and he brought to 
his pioneering a sound farming knowl- 
edge learned in the old country. 

Like many immigrants, he had much 
to talk about that the customary con- 
descending native knows little of; and 
after he had found that I knew some- 
thing of Sweden he chatted of the 
novels of Selma Lagerléf, and of the 
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Crown Prince and the poor Crown Prin- 
cess (it happened that I had seen the 
funeral of that gentle English lady the 
year before), and of the beauty of the 
Swedish lakes. It was very different 
country he was in now, and Sweden 
seemed a sort of bright dream, a place 
forever good and bright, but, as with 
most of these Swedish-Americans, it 
was only a dream—he was real American 
now, and would never go back. 

The daughter, a tall, shy young girl, 
in rather impractical white shoes and 
stockings, and with an air of being 
already turned cityward, brought up 
some canned fruit from the little box 
of a clay-lined cellar, and Mrs. Eck- 
strom, breezing in from the kitchen at 
that moment, went off into a roystering 
story of the day of the big wind, when 
Pa was caught mending fences and could 
scarcely beat his way back to the house 
again. 

“Ve yump in cyclone cellar . . . and 
Pa his hat blow away and vind it 
blow 

“But ve don’t have no storms here!” 
concluded Mrs. Eckstrom, suddenly, 
shaking her head vigorously as patriot- 
ism for the country got the better of her 
**No-no-no!”’ 


00-00-00! 


narrative enthusiasm. 
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With her, everything was for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. She 
stuffed us with food and coffee, and after 
supper teok us out to see the three new 
white-faced calves, and Pa’s alfalfa, just 
stacked, and the other sights. “‘Some 
farm,” Mrs. Eckstrom thought, but just 
wait until we saw it in three or four more 
years! 

The daughter had gone for the cows, 
but she was long in coming, and the 
moon was up and the air sharpened with 
frost when she came at last hurrying up 
the lane. She spoke to her mother, and 
a moment later Eckstrom, with a hay 
fork, started across the fields. Moody 
was just cranking the car. 

“What’s up?” he called to Mrs. 
Eckstrom. 

“Another calf!” 
delight. 

Through cold moonlight, the moun- 
tains lifting their silvered peaks high on 
the eastern horizon, we drove southward 
along the course of the Little Bitter 
Root River toward St. Ignatius again. 
Somewhere along the silent way—it was 
a good sixty miles—we came to a dimly- 
lighted shed. Saddled horses were drows- 
ing outside it; it was like a picture of 
Frederic Remington's, but for the gaso- 


she bawled, with 
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line engine coughing alongside. Inside, 
before an audience of homesteaders and 
their babies and children, a movie was 
flickering. 

Broadway could scarce have endured 
that grotesque travesty of the old West 
—the syrupy heroine, the “gun fights” 
and claptrap—but these real Westerners 
were a good deal less critical, and the 
two young men behind us, in their 
“chaps” and spurs, found the hero a 
“real guy” and had no quarrel whatever 
with the plot. But of course they them- 
selves were not without pose. For this 
was no “cow country,” but a place for 
intensive farming, where there was ncth- 
ing more dangerous to fight than drought 
and loneliness, and success was won not 
by being quick on the trigger, but by 
sloshing about in irrigation laterals and 
cutting down freight rates. 


In our two days’ drive we met and 
talked with various townspeople as well 
as homesteaders. Some were of the 
familiar dithyrambic type, like the 
gentleman in Poulson, for instance, who, 
hearing that a stranger was in town, 
repaired to our hotel accompanied by a 
sort of Greek chorus of youthful city 
fathers. We formed a circle in the hotel 
office, and for the better part of an hour 
he held forth with the air of one prac- 
ticing a technic of which he was master, 
and fulfilling what all agreed was his 
traditional function. 

“We have here, sir,” he would sing, 
while the chorus nodded their heads 
solemnly, “what we may claim without 
fear of contradiction is the world’s gar- 
den spot. Our climate . our soil. 
. . . In Flathead Lake, the largest body 
of fresh water entirely within the con- 
fines of .. As for our schools, you 
are doubtless familiar with the Rocky- 
feller report. . . . In short—”’ and so 
on to the splendid conclusion. 

At another of the little towns the 
proprietor of a general store, where you 
could get anything from plows to 
Vogue and Vanity Fair, brought in a bas- 
ket of enormous potatoes. “Quite ordi- 
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nary,” he said, and they had come 
“from a single hill.” 

“What,” said he, raising a monitory 
forefinger, “is the great problem of the 
world to-day? The answer is not far to 
seek. Food! The millions of starving 
Russia, the broken empires of central 
Europe. . . . The world faces a scarcity 
of millions of bushels of potatoes—of 
reot crops, of precisely the commodities 
in which we, in this valley, can meet and 
vanquish all competitors, bar none. Bar 
none! We feel that we have the oppor- 
tunity, sir, in this Flathead Valley, not 
only for a great commercial, but for a 
great humanitarian service to the wor'd. 
We have here, sir 3 

In quite another vein was the taik 
of the young banker who gossiped by 
the side of our car for half an hour in 
front of his own one-story bank. And he 
interested me particularly as I recalled 
some of the anti-banker propaganda of 
the Non-Partisan Leaguers in North 
Dakota which I had heard a few winters 
ago. It was fashionable in North 
Dakota at that time to picture the small- 
town banker as a sort of white-collared 
Simon Legree, who sat behind a plate- 
glass window in the only really warm and 
comfortable house in several hundred 
square miles of wind-swept prairie, and 
gouged the poor shivering farmer who 
had to drive forty miles to town. 

There are such bankers, undoubtedly, 
but it didn’t strike me that this was one 
of them. He was a clean-cut, tanned, 
blue-eyed young man who had come out 
from Minnesota to grow up with the 
country. He couldn’t succeed unless the 
farmers succeeded, and his business was 
not merely to collect deposits and loan 
them out again, but to be a sort of 
business partner to men whose eyes were 
necessarily too closely riveted on the 
soil and its immediate problems to per- 
mit them his own broader survey of 
conditions at large. 

“1 keep pounding it into ‘em that 
they've got to get more dairy cows, feed 


- their hay and grain on the place, and 


ship it out as butter fat or something 
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that won't eat up its own profit in freight 
charges. That's the solution of a propo- 
sition like this. An eighty-acre farm with 
about twelve milk cows, and half the 
acreage in alfalfa. . Of course a lot 
of the boys have had hard sledding, but 
they're not in bad shape. As a matter of 
fact, they're doing mighty well. But 
they get restless. One of ‘em came in 
yesterday and told me he was going to 
sell out—and he’s just blown in a lot in 
improvements. I said: ‘Bill, you're 
crazy! Nobody’s making money any- 
where now in the West. Look at the 
sheep men; look at the cattlemen! All 
you've got to do is dig in and wait. 
These prices aren't going to last forever.’ 
.. . But they’ve got to watch all the 
corners and save! There’s nothing to 
spend money on here. 
to him, I put a quarter in the contribu- 
tion plate last Sunday and I haven't 
spent a cent since. My wife and I have 
got a cow fer ourselves now—a first- 
class Guernsey. That cow not only gives 
us all the milk we need for ourselves 
and the kids; she makes us several 
dollars a week besides; we have to 
stay at home to milk her now instead of 
joy riding all over the country every 
Saturday and Sunday!” 

There is not much secrecy in the per- 
sonal finances of the settlers on a project 
like this. They all start from scratch, 
with the bare land. And every new cow, 
every fresh coat of paint, every bit of 
machinery and addition to the original 
shack, is known of all men and appraised 
accordingly. It’s a very different sort of 
thing from living in a city flat where 
you don’t even know the name of the 
family in the apartment overhead; and 
a banker like this, with common sense, 
humor, and sympathy, has it in him to 
occupy a position about midway be- 
tween that of a friendly legal guardian 
and a small-town family doctor. 


The Shoshone Dam rises 328 feet 


above the bed of the river which the 
Indians used to call—because of its hot 
sulphur springs—the Stinking Water. 





Why, as I said- 
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The river flows northeastward from 
Yellowstone Park, and a few miles above 
Buffalo Bill’s old town of Cody cuts 
through a mountain of yellow and terra- 
cotta granite in a cafion so narrow that 
at its base you could almost throw a 
stone across it. 

The Reclamation Service engineers 
“ame into this cafion, and, hanging on by 
their eyebrows, cut a road into the side 
of it, found a place for drafting offices, 
stone crushers, and so on, carried the 
river into and out of a tunnel through 
the solid rock, and eventually raised this 
dizzy monolith of conercte, as high as a 
thirty-story office building, blocking the 
cafion tight. 

The site seemed to have been created 
for such use. Simply dam your cafion, 
and here, in a region too dry to grow 
anything, was a lake more than six thou- 
sand acres on its surface and three hun- 
dred feet deep, and unlimited electric 
light and power. 

I saw the Shoshone Dam when the 
engineers were throwmg their first cable 
feotways across the chasm, and | saw 
it again the other day, finished but for 
its power plant, and sending water down 
to desert farms fifty miles away. 

It was a cold, bright autumn day, 
and the wind howled down between dark 
walls that climbed from the river up to 
where the pines—mere stubble against 
the sky—caught the sun several thou- 
sand feet above. It was a gale you could 
lean against. It swooped across the lake, 
flinging spray high above the crest of 
the dam. And the shrieks and beating 
of it, the arms of spray writhing sky- 
ward, seemed to give voice and a sort of 
active malignancy to the dead, stu- 
pendous weight of water imprisoned 
there. 

The engineer in charge, howling 
against the wind, led us along the road 
that skirted the lake to a boxlike cradle, 
about breast-high, suspended near the 
dam crest from a cable, which hung in 
turn from another cable, stretched, sag- 
ging, across the cafion, far overhead. He 
motioned for us to climb in and swung 
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aboard himself, legs dangling over the 
side, like a small boy sitting on a board 
fence. 

The cable tightened, the car lifted 
under us, and, swinging slightly in the 
gale, crept out over the abyss. I had 
just come from flying with the air mail 
from Salt Lake to San Francisco—seven 
hundred miles over mountains and 
deserts—but not even there had I been 
aware of quite so poignant a good-by 
feeling as at the moment we left the edge 
of the rock and dangled in the gale above 
Shoshone Cajion. 

The little car—a spider running out its 
thread—dropped slowly past the sheer 
gray concave face of the dam, down to 
the spray and thunder of the river, for 
the water, with its three hundred feet of 
head behind it, came hurtling out of the 
mountainside like a small cross section 
of Niagara. We saw the turbine intakes 
down there; compressed-air drills were 
thumping; men carrying dynamite. 
Ladders, slippery with spray, and held 
by wires to iron reds driven into cracks 
in the cafion wall, ran up the face of the 
rock to the top of the dam—fit for circus 
acrobats, you might think, rather than 
for ordinary men in overalls and heavy 
boots. And yet they, as well as the 
cradle in which we bad descended, were 
all part of the day’s work. 

At one place the cafion wall, a sort of 
conglomerate here, had begun to give 
way, and men, fastened by ropes to solid 
crags farther up, were prying loose the 
bowlders, to send them crashing down 
to the river. These bowlders were sup- 
posed to go under a footway across which 
workmen constantly passed, and gen- 
erally they did go under, but sometimes 
they smashed full against it, and now 
and then smaller chunks shot over the 
bridge like cannon balls. Nobody paid 
the least attention to this, except that 
the harder the bowlders shook the sup- 
ports of the footway and the nearer they 
came to hitting somebody the more the 
genial trolls working up above seemed 
to be amused. 

Everything about Shoshone seemed to 


be done with a similar Brobdingnagian 
humor. It was a man’s-size job, and 
man’s-size men were doing it, from the 
quiet giant who was superintending the 
work to the roomful of huskies whom we 
joined in shoveling in beef and beans 
and bread pudding and coffee. And the 
whole thing, from the great dam itself 
to the spirit in which the men were work- 
ing, all set in this magnificent back- 
ground of towering cliffs and rushing 
water and wind, seemed to show one 
side of America—what one might call 
our altruistic materialism—at its best. 
One was glad of a government which 
planned and undertook such beneficent 
enterprises, and of the husky, cheerful 
men who were carrying it through. 


That was one side of the Shoshone 
project. We saw another next day. 

We were huddled in the lee of a hay- 
stack on Frannie flat—two ex-service 
homesteaders, one of the Reclamation 
men, and myself—nearly fifty miles from 
the dam, down the wide, shallow valley. 
Behind us, in the west, were the moun- 
tains from which the Shoshone came; 
over in the east the Big Horns; and on 
the horizon, north and south, a range of 
bare, low, wrinkled hills that might have 
been made of ashes. 

The same Wyoming gale was whis- 
thing, but it swept unchecked now, over 
miles of desolate flat, bare as it had been 
from the beginning of time except for 
the occasional spot of a homesteader’s 
one-room shack. Some of these shacks 
were stuck on the gray sagebrush like 
thumb tacks on a drawing board; round 
others could be discerned squares of yel- 
low or green where the desert had been 
beaten into crops. They and the two 
somewhat sardonic young men snuggling 
into the stack and recounting their trou- 
bles were the ultimate fringe of the 
promise that began in that imprisoned 
lake fifty miles behind us in the hills. 

They were fairly typical of the little 
army of ex-service men who bad come 
out the year before to take up home- 
steads on the Shoshone and North 
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Platte projects—men who, as often as 
not, knew little of nothing about farm- 
ing, and came with the vague notion, 
inasmuch as the openings were restricted 
to ex-service men, that a grateful gov- 
ernment was “giving” them something. 
And so it was—the exclusive right to be 
Robinson Crusoes on land much less 
hospitable than Crusoe’s island, and 
without any well-stocked ship conven- 
iently beached in the offing and filled 
with biscuits and nails. 

They had to pay for this land, and 
pay for clearing and leveling and plowing 
it; pay for the lumber for their shacks 
and their bacon and flour and nails; 
pay for their horses and plows and seed; 
and pay for the water with which, after 
three or four vears’ grubbing and wait- 
ing, they might hope to get a decent 
crop. 

Now the Shoshone soil is good soil, 
once it is tamed and civilized, and the 
farms round about the little city of 
Powell, where the homesteaders have 
been working for ten or twelve vears, are 
as good as those in most prosperous 
irrigated neighborhoods in the West. 
But 1921 is not 1840, or even 1900. The 
snaps were all gone long ago—the places 
where the pioneer had but to turn over 
the virgin soil to see it blossom like the 
rose. Even the easily irrigated neigh- 
borhoods—those naturally rich, easily 
leveled and drained, and close to a mar- 
ket, are also gone. Men can succeed in 
country like the Shoshone, and they 
have succeeded, but it takes time and 
farming knowledge and some capital, 
and even then the problem of a market 
is not completely solved. 

Imagine yourself, for example, start- 
ing through the homesteader’s mill in a 
neighborhood like this. You are dumped 
out, with a few hundred dollars in sav- 
ings, perhaps, on a bit of land which 
would look to the average Eastern city 
man rather like an ash heap, sprinkled 
with tufts of gray sage. You first haul 
in some lumber from the nearest town, 
or logs from the hills—perhaps forty 
miles away—and build a shack. Then 
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the land must be cleared. If a “Fresno” 
is used for this purpose, four horses are 
needed, and, while horses are cheaper 
now, the homesteaders a few years ago 
in this region were paying as much as 
fifteen dollars a day for a team. Then 
the land must be plowed and disked and 
leveled, and if you have never seen water 
“run uphill” in the West you will not 
realize just how much a trick it is to 
prepare a field for the water. 

Grain and alfalfa may be sowed to- 
gether for the first crop. The former may 
yield enough the first year to pay for 
the seed or a little better, and mean- 
while it acts as a cover crop for the rather 
cranky alfalfa. The second year the 
grain will be worth nothing, perhaps, 
but the alfalfa will possibly be “‘set”” by 
this time. Meanwhile you will have 
paid 5 per cent of your total share of 
the construction cost of the irrigation 
project; from about $2.50 to $5 an acre 
for the use of water; $300 to $500 for 
house and furnishings; $150 for horses; 
$250 for machinery; $125 for a wagon; 
$150 for fencing; $60 for feed—roughly, 
a minimum of about $1,000 for the first 
year. 

The soil gradually acquires humus 
and becomes “civilized.” It becomes 
also watersoaked, and, unless the drain- 
age is perfect, alkali is likely to come 
to the surface or to be washed down with 
the seepage from the high-line canal. 
There were homesteads near us that 
afternoon where the ground was frosted 
with alkali like a coconut cake, and 
quite useless until it could be drained 
out again. But with hay at forty dollars 
a ton, as it was at times during the 
war, even new homesteaders made 
money. With hay at five dollars a ton 
and wheat at eighty-five cents a bushel, 
as it was at the moment in the Shoshone 
neighborhood, it is quite another story. 

“And now,” I said to one of the ex- 
service men after we had gone over the 
cost of getting started, “how much do 
you suppose you made last year?” It 
was their first. 


“Well,” he replied, “I made about 
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sixty dollars out of my wheat, forty-four 
dollars from my potatoes, and ten- 
thousand-dollars’ worth of experience!” 

“They call this an ‘investment,’”’ put 
in the other. “I'd have made six times 
as much working for wages. I'll say it’s 
a damn fine thing for the government to 
have us come out here and clear off the 
land for "em and get it ready for some 
square-head to make money out of ten 
years from now! We'll be lucky if we 
can keep going long enough to operate 
another year. ‘Investment’? Ha!” 

There is no reason for weeping over 
the fate of these young men. They were 
certainly a long way from tears them- 
selves. They were still typical American 
doughboys, as ironically humorous as 
they would have been in France over 
rain and mud. A few years’ pounding 
would do them no harm. They might 
even win through to the snug cottages, 
silos, and electric milking machines one 
saw round Powell, although before these 
came they would doubtless have to get 
themselves wives who liked pioneering 
and keeping chickens. 

As an adventure, this dash at pioneer- 
ing had much to recommend it, but as 
an economic measure or a beau geste on 
the part of a grateful government, this 
dumping of a lot of boys, many of whom 
were without capital or experience, on 
raw land of rather unusually forbidding 
character, left a good deal to be desired. 
The Reclamation Service was aware of 
this fact and recommended that Con- 
gress do something toward clearing the 
land and possibly buildmg houses or 
lending money, but nothing came of it. 

We drove round the flat all that chilly 
afternoon until after nightfall, hunting 
up one little drygoods bex after another. 
Many were empty, their owners either 
inviting their souls in the. urban charms 
of Powell’s one business street, or “gone 
back East” for the winter to Kansas or 
Nebraska. Those who had no stock, of 
course, might as well go as net. Once a 
girl came to the door, dish towel in hand 
—a pleasant, small-town girl, whe evi- 
dently knew no more of farming than of 


harpooning whales. She had always 
thought it might be “kinda fun” to 
homestead, but she didn’t see how any- 
body “could keep from going in the hole 
here.” 

Her husband came up while we were 
gossiping, a railroad clerk by trade and 
able to hang on to his job thus far by 
going on leave. He had got $56.11 for 
his first vear’s wheat—the seed alone 
had cost him $65. It was impossible to 
make anything the first year, he said. 
His neighbor, a tall farmerlike-looking 
man who had built silos “until I had 
this job wished on to me,” talked in 
similar strain. 

Another homesteader had brought a 
tractor with him and had made money 
by renting it to his neighbors. His wife, 
a Middle- Western college woman, 
chatted with us for a time in the parlor 
of her two-room house, with a certain air 
of calm and complacency as one not 
unaware of “doing well,” and possibly 
acquiring merit more rapidly than her 
neighbors. They had good alfalfa 
already and fifteen or twenty bushels to 
the acre of wheat. Her husband, she 
thought, intended to “stick,” though 
she at least was going back East for the 
winter. Potential capitalists they, one 
of the “best families” of a few years 
from now. 

In one or two places on the flat, alkali 
had risen badly and the Reclamation 
Service’s big Bucyrus drag-line excava- 
tor was coming to the rescue. A drag- 
line is similar to a steam shovel except 
that the shovel, instead of scooping, up 
and outward, is dropped out and hauled 
in. Picking up and laying its own log- 
mat track as it went, dragging its own 
huge weight over the soggy ground, 
scooping and dropping neatly on the 
bank above its couple of tons of earth 
at each bite, it would have been a fasci- 
nating monster in any place, and here, 
where it was coming to save desperate 
people from ruin, it was more than 
usually human. 

The homestead through which it was 
gnawing its way was frosted white with 
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alkali. The abandoned house lay ‘ike a 
stranded ship. 

“IT had a place like this myself, once,” 
said the boss in charge. “A layer of 
shale and hardpan below the surface soil 
stopped the drainage and sent the alkali 
up. I cleaned it out at last, but it took 
three years to do it.” 

By digging a deep drainage canal 
below the level at which the alkali comes 
out it is generally possible to wash the 
soil clean. It is a long, slow process, but 
nature generally moves slowly, and those 
succeed who can adjust the tempo of 
their lives to that of the land itself, and 
oppose to its stubbornness and occa- 
sional enmity a compensating patience 
and sustained intelligence. 


Here, as in the case of the Flathead 
country, | must not—by accenting diffi- 
culties—give a wrong impression of the 
project as a whole. Frannie flat will be 
like Powell flat one of these days, and 
Powell flat is an even green, with pleas- 
ant bungalows and trees. And when 
the motor buses come rumbling up to 
the Powell “consolidated” school at nine 
in the morning, bringing in their scores 
of children from all the valley round, 
you might think you were in a city ten 
times the size. 

No, the Shoshone country is all right, 
but it is a place for regular farmers, like 
Potter on Flathead, for instance, and 
not for boys without capital or farming 
knowledge who come West with the 
notion that they are somehow to get 
something for nothing. 

Nothing is the matter with the Sho- 
shone country that is not the matter 
with most of the unoccupied land left in 
the West to-day—it is far from a good 
market and it demands a lot of work 
and patience. A good many people in 


the government and out of it have begun 
to realize this change in our pioneer con- 
ditions and to act accordingly. In Cali- 
fornia, the state, led by the university 
and Dr. Elwood Meade, has passed a 
Land Settlement Act providing that the 
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state shall buy up tracts of unused or 
ill-used land, divide it into farms, and 
resell these farms to settlers on terms 
much more favorable than those hith- 
erto offered by the federal government. 
At the state colony at Durham they 
have a resident manager who gives 
advice of all sorts and acts as a sort of 
central dynamo for practical suggestions 
and generalencouragement. Notonly are 
the payments stretched over longer terms, 
but the state lends money for improve- 
ments and sends its agricultural experts 
from time to time to talk to the settlers. 

When private capital wished to dis- 
pose of a large tract of raw land in Idaho 
last spring and brought the much-talked- 
of Brooklyn “caravan” across country 
for that purpose, the promoters had the 
land cleared, lumber ready for houses, 
and did all sorts of things to make the 
newcomers feel at home. In North 
Carolina a group of public-spirited peo- 
ple are undertaking an experiment simi- 
lar to that already put into effect by the 
state in California. They are to buy a 
large tract of land, drain and divide it 
into farms, with intelligent arrangements 
for a community center, and resell the 
farms to settlers on long-term payments, 
with no profit to themselves beyond a 
normal interest. 

In short, the time has come in America 
when the cost of raw land and the diffi- 
culties of beating it into shape are such 
as to demand something more than the 
old laissez-faire habit of dealing with 
homesteaders. Such fast - and - loose 
methods as those by which settlers were 
attracted into the Flathead country to 
whistle for their water, or by which ex- 
service men were dumped on the Sho- 
shone project without realizing just what 
they were up against, are, if nothing 
more, uneconomical and out of date. 
Nothing untried or unduly paternalistic 
is suggested. We have merely to do 
what has been done in Europe long ago, 
and loan to the individual, for the ulti- 
mate benefit of all, some of the state’s 
surplus capital and expert intelligence. 


A GROUP OF POEMS 


BY WILFRID GIBSON 


A NORTHERN HOMESTEAD 


| ae bleak stone walls, an eaveless bleak stone roof, 
Like a squared block of native crag it stands 
Hunched on skirl-naked windy fells, aloof; 
Yet was it built by patient human hands: 
Hands that have long been dust chiseled each stone, 
And bedded it secure; and from the square 
Squat chimneystack, hither and thither blown, 
The reek of human fires still floats in air, 
And perishes, as life on life burns through. 
Square-set and stark to every blast that blows, 
It bears the brunt of time, withstands anew 
Wildfires of tempest and league-scouring snows, 
Dour and unshaken by any mortal doom, 
Timeless, unstirred by any mortal dream: 
And ghosts of reavers gather in the gloom 
About it, muttering, when the lych-owls scream. 


JOCELYN 


ITTLE flame that, barely kindled, 
Flickered low; 
Little flame that paled and dwindled 
As we watched you, grieving so 
That the life our love had wakened 
To the dark again should go: 


How-we strove and strove to win you 
From the night! 

Till the baby spirit in you 
Slowly conquered, burning bright; 

And the jealous shades were routed; 
And our hearts were filled with light. 


Little flame that laughs and dances 
All day long, 

Little flame that soars and glances 
Clear unquenchable and strong 

As the light that springs for ever 
From the burning heart of song! 


AN EPILOGUE 


HOSTS of my fathers, while you keep 
On ghostly hills your ghostly sheep, 

If for a moment you should turn 
The pages of this book, to learn 
What trade your offspring’s taken to, 
Because my exiled heart is true 
To your Northumbrian fells and you, 
Forgive me that my flocks and herds 
Are only barren bleating words. ~ 
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COMMAND 


A NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of Casuals of the Sea, Captain Macedoine’s Daughter. ete. 


R. DATINOPOULOS, who was al- 
ways well aware of things very far 
away ahead, was much occupied in his 
mind, but he kept up a good flow of con- 
versation to cover his anxiety. He had 
been approached that day by the author- 
ities with a proposal. The new Pro- 
visional Government was like most gov- 
ernments of the kind—frock-coated, 
silk-hatted, kid-gloved politicians with 
extensive vocabularies and limited busi- 
ness experience. The agriculturists of 
the hinterland were in dire need of imple- 
ments, machinery, and fertilizers. What 
was needed was a responsible person or 
syndicate who would act as purchasing 
agents, financing the operation against 
the harvest. The government proposed 
to authorize an issue of half a million 
drachma to a duly constituted syndi- 
cate. It was an alluring prospect. His 
friend Malleotis was in it, too, and 
thought it a good thing. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, while he talked to Mr. Spokesly, 
was developing the plan of campaign in 
his head. He was, so to speak, flexing 
his mental sinews. His extremely finan- 
cial brain was working, and the more he 
considered it, the more lucrative the 
thing appeared to be. Malleotis had in- 
sisted on a two-year agreement, as there 
might be losses on the coming harvest. 
Longheaded man, Malleotis. . . . 

Here is presented in moderate con- 
trast the divergent temperaments of 
Boris Dainopoulos, a man of business, 
and Mr. Reginald Spokesly, a man of a 
type much more common than many 
people imagine. Mr. Spokesly had no 
business ability whatever. It simply 


was not in him. His metier, when he was 
fully awake, was simply watchkeeping, 
which is a blend of vigilance, intelli- 
gence, and a flair for being about at the 
critical moment. Out of this is born the 
faculty and the knack of commanding 
men, which is a very different thing from 
bossing men in business. And so, while 
his employer was already immersed in a 
new and fascinating deal which might 
make him much richer than he had ever 
hoped to be in so short a time, Mr. 
Spokesly had forgotten that money ex- 
isted, save as change for the pocket, and 
was devoting his whole spiritual energy 
to the contemplation of an affair of the 
heart. 

Another thing which preoccupied 
Mr. Dainopoulos was his responsibility 
toward Mr. Spokesly. He didn’t want 
anything to happen to him. His wife 
was always talking about him. Of 
course that baggage Evanthia was after 
him, but Mr. Dainopoulos was not wor- 
rying about her. He was anxious that 
Mr. Spokesly should not get into trouble 
over this trip. There might be some- 
thing about the latter part of the voyage 
that the chief mate wouldn’t like at all. 
If anything miscarried, he might not be 
able to prove he did not know what was 
going on. Mr. Dainopoulos mentioned 
it in the garden afterward. 

“Don’t you interfere with the captain, 
Mister,” he remarked, over a cigarette. 

“Eh!” said Mr. Spokesly, wondering 
very much. “How can I interfere with 
aman like him? He sets the course, and 
I run it off. No business o’ mine what 
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he’s doin’, 
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This was so exactly in accordance with 
Mr. Dainopoulos’s views and so exactly 
what Mr. Spokesly ought to say, suppos- 
ing he knew everything, that the former 
looked hard at the mate and uttered a 
cackling snarl of astonished satisfaction. 

“Why, that’s just it. You let him 
settle everything.” 

“Except the work about the deck.” 

“Ah-h!” Mr. Dainopoulos was not 
lying awake at night worrying about the 
condition of the deck of the Kalkis. 

“And the accommodation has got to 
be kept clean while I’m there,” babbled 
Mr. Spokesly. 

“Why, certainly, certainly,”’ assented 
Mr. Dainopoulos. 

“TI ought to tell you I tried to get a 
passport for Miss Solaris,” said Mr. 
Spokesly in a low tone. “They wouldn’t 
hear of it.” 

“T told her three or four times it was 
no good,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, irrita- 
bly. ‘What does she think she is?” 

“Well, she’s got the idea she wants to 
go to Athens and 

“She won't go to Athens.” 

“You mean the ship don’t go to 
Pireeus?” 

“IT mean she won’t get to Athens.” 

“Well, I done the best I could for her. 
She could have my cabin, and I'll sleep 
in the chart room.” 

“How can she get on board?” asked 
Mr. Dainopoulos. “Does she think I’m 
goin’ to get myself into a lotta trouble 
for her? Why, let me say to you, Mister, 
I do plenty business with these peoples, 
but I could not get a passport now for 
Mrs. Dainopoulos. No! How can I get 
one for a girl who nobody knows nothing 
about? Such foolishness!” 

* Just what I told her, and she laughed 
at me and told me she’d manage it.” 

“She may do that. She can get one of 
these officers to fix it, very likely. You 
know how they are, these French offi- 
Anything for a pretty young 


cers. 
lady.” 
“She wouldn't do that,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, with a troubled air. “She's a 
friend of Mrs. Dainopoulos, remember.” 
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“T remember, all right. But plenty of 
women do that sort of business all the 
time in war. Every war the same. 
Something—I dunno what you call it— 
gets ‘em. They go crazy, a little. They 
like the uniforms and the tom-te-tom- 
tom-tom of the music. You know what 
I mean. I tell her she oughta get a job 
in Stein’s. But she don’t like anybody 
to tell her anything. She ain’t nothin’ 
tome. Her mother!...Humph!” And 
Mr. Dainopoulos flicked his thumbs 
outward. 

“What I told her was, if she did get 
aboard, she’d have a trip down to the 
islands and back. But she don’t 
understand.” 

“She don’t understand nothin’ only 
buyin’ clothes an’ thinkin’ she’s one of 
these here grand-duchesses in Russia,” 
snapped Mr. Dainopoulos. ‘Don’t you 
take any notice of her nonsense stuff.” 

“Well, I'm supposed to be disin- 
terested in this,” said Mr. Spokesly, with 
a slight smile. ‘I mean, I will say she’s 
been straight about it.” 

“About what?” said Mr. Dainopou- 
los, somewhat mystified. 

“That sweetheart she had, who went 
away.” 

“Oh, him! He’s gone.” 

““She reckons he’s in Athens.’ 

“She reckons anything she hears and 
she can believe anything she wants. It 
don’t hurt nobody.” 

“That's right, but what do you 
think?” 

“Nothin’. What’s it got to do with 
me? I'd be a fine sorta fool to mix up 
with her business, me doing business 
with the English army, eh? Whatta you 
think I am?” 

“She’s neutral, I’spose.”” 

“Yes, but he ain’t. He was assistant 
vice-consul, and he used to go aboard 
the ships and talk his English. He was 
in London years. Talks English better 
than you do. And he was sendin’ re- 
ports all the time in the consul’s bag.” 
Mr. Dainopoulos gave a curt chuckle. 
‘Nothin’ to do with me. They thought 
he was a Y. M.C. A. feller. Made them 
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laugh. And they used to tell him where 
they been and where they was goin’... . 
Yes, he was all over the place. She’s 
crazy about him, I know. But he’s for- 
got all about her long ago. You no need 
to worry about him.” 

Mr. Spokesly was not worrying about 
him. One does not worry about rivals 
who are in all probability three or four 
hundred miles beyond the battle line. 
But he was pained at Mr. Dainopoulos’s 
estimate of Evanthia. He felt sorry for 
a man who was unable to appreciate the 
flavor, the bouquet, so to speak, of so 
delicious a personality. When Mr. Dain- 
opoulos said, warningly, over his shoul- 
der—his scarred and unlovely features 
slewed into a grin—‘ You watch. She'll 
fool you,” he did not deny it. What he 
wondered at was the failure of his em- 
ployer to appreciate the extreme pleas- 
ure of being fooled by a woman like 
Evanthia. For Mr. Spokesly had of late 
discovered that a man can, in some curi- 
ous sub-conscious way, keep his head in 
a swoon. Like the person under an 
anesthetic, who is aware of his own pul- 
sing, swaying descent into a hurried yet 
timeless oblivion, whose brain keeps an 
amused record of the absurd efforts of 
alien intelligences to communicate with 
him as he drops past the spinning worlds 
into darkness, and who is aware, too, of 
his own entire helplessness, a man can 
with advantage sometimes let himself be 
fooled. For Mr. Spokesly, who had al- 
ways prided himself on his wide-awake 
attitude toward women, it was a bracing 
and novel experience to let Evanthia 
fool him. It was really a form of making 
a woman happy, since some women are 
incapable of happiness unless they are 
fooling men. But he was unable to get 
Mr. Dainopoulos to see this aspect of the 
affair. Mr. Dainopoulos was not the 
man to let anybody fool him unless it 
might be his wife. It may be doubted if 
even she managed it. He was very 
largely what we call Latin, and the 
Latins are strangely devoid of illusions 
about women. 

He walked down the road with Mr. 





Spokesly, who was going to take the 
ear along and then go aboard. He said: 

“Tl be on board the ship to-morrow 
morning early. Anything you want, let 
me know and [’ll have it sent over in the 
afternoon before you sail. This will be 
a good trip for you, and when you come 
back, by that time I'll have a good job 
for you.” 

Mr. Spokesly decided to take a car- 
riage. As he bowled along, he turned 
over in his mind the chances of seeing 
Evanthia Solaris again. He had no faith 
in her ability to make an effectual de- 
parture from Saloniki. Yet he would 
not have taken a heavy wager against it. 
She had an air of having something in 
reserve. He smiled as he thought what 
an education such a woman was. How 
she kept one continually on the stretch 
matching her moods, her whims, her 
sudden flashes of savage anger and glow- 
ing softness! And he thought of the im- 
mediate future, moving through danger- 
ous seas with her depending upon him. 
If only she could do it! This was a 
dream, surely. He laughed. The least 
introspective of men, he sometimes held 
inarticulate conversations. He had 
often imagined himself the arbiter of 
some beautiful woman’s fate, some fine 
piece of goods. There was nothing 
wicked in this, simply a desire for ro- 
mance. He was a twentieth-century 
Englishman in the grand _ transition 
period between Victorianism and Vic- 
tory, when we still held the conventional 
notions of chivalry and its rewards. It 
should not be forgotten that when a 
knight actually did win a fair lady he 
had some voice in her disposal; and it 
was a vestige of this instinct which ap- 
peared in Mr. Spokesly as speculations 
concerning Evanthia’s future. 


XII 


“Wuere’s your ship?” growled the 
chief petty officer, sidling along the en- 
gine house and taking one of Mr. Spokes- 
ly’s cigarettes as they were borne swiftly 
over the waters by the launch. 
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* Kalkis, little Greek boat just ahead,” 
said Mr. Spokesly, slipping a couple of 
shillings into a waiting palm. “And 
look here, can you wait a second when I 
get aboard? My skipper wants to go 
ashore.” 

“Tell him to double up then.” 

Captain Ranney was standing on the 
grating at the head of the gangway, 
charged with a _ well-rehearsed mono- 
logue on the extreme lack of considera- 
tion experienced by some shipmasters. 
Mr. Spokesly ran up and cut him short. 

“Hurry up, sir. Boat’s waiting,” and 
before he was aware of it Captain Ran- 
ney, with one of his shins barked in get- 
ting aboard, was halfway across the 
gulf. 

“Now,” said Mr. Spokesly to himself, 
looking toward the houses, “I wonder 
what's going to happen.” 

At first it seemed as if nothing would 
ever happen again. There were no elec- 
tric lights on the Kalkis, although she 
had a very fine dynamo in her engine- 
room, because one of her engineers in 
time past had cut away all the wiring 
and sold it. The donkey-boiler fire was 
banked, and the donkeyman gone 
ashore. She swung at anchor in abso- 
lute silence. The launch was half a mile 
away. Over the Vardar valley was a 
glare as of distant conflagrations, and 
along the front shore the sparkling en- 
trances of the palaces of pleasure from 
which Mr. Spokesly had just come. 

He went down and unlocked the door 
of his cabin. It was much cleaner than 
it had been for years, but smelled of new 
paint. He opened the scuttles, hooked 
back the door, and lit the brass gimbal- 
lamp. His tin trunk was stowed under 
the bed-place. Clean fresh canvas was 
on the floor and a rag mat by the bunk. 
A piece of lilac-tinted toilet soap, which 
is almost indispensable in an English 
guest room. <A clean towel, which he 


had bought himself at Stein’s. The next 
room was a bathroom, but it was not 
yet in an entirely satisfactory condition. 
It had been used to keep chickens in at 
some time, and had also served as a store 
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for the steward. And fresh water had 
to be carried from the pump as all the 
plumbing had been cut away and sold. 

Well, it would do. Mr. Spokesly 
opened the trunk containing Evanthia’s 
clothes and began to lay the contents in 
different drawers. He did it clumsily, 
as a matter of course, so that things of 
silk and cotton were crumpled and 
twisted, and he regarded his results du- 
biously. He decided he would be a fail- 
ure as a lady’s maid, and lighting a 
cigarette, ascended to the deck. A fine 
thing, he reflected, if she never came, 
and he had all those fal-lals and frills to 
carry about the ocean! 

There seemed to be‘no one on board. 
And it suddenly occurred to him that 
this might be an actual fact. He looked 
into the galley and found no one there. 
He walked forward to the bridge-deck 
rail and blew his whistle. Presently up 
from below, and framed in the doorway 
of the scuttle, appeared an alarming phe- 
nomenon. Its hair stood in conflicting 
directions, a large mustache cut across 
between two round black eyes and a red 
mouth full of yellow teeth, one cheek 
was covered thickly with lather, and the 
other, already shaved, was smeared with 
blood. 

““What’s the matter?” said the bosun. 

“Where’s the watchman?” asked Mr. 
Spokesly. 

“*He’s down here talking to me.” 

“What are you doing, shaving?” 

“Of course lam. What did you think 
I was doing? Cutting my throat?” 
Looks damn like it,”” muttered Mr. 
Spokesly, and sauntered away aft to look 
at the shore. The indignant apparition 
in the forecastle scuttle gradually sank 
from view like the phantoms in old-fash- 
ioned grand opera, and was replaced by 
a lumbering creature in a blue jersey, 
with curling blond hair and a bucket of 
soapsuds. Mr. Spokesly heard him 
presently, banging about in the galley. 

There was a seat aft near the hand- 
steering gear, one of those old-fashioned 
affairs with curiously molded cast-iron 
ends and elaborate teak slats, and he sat 
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down there with the telescope to his eye, 
watching the dark mass of trees and 
roofs where Mr. Dainopoulos lived. Ex- 
cept for a street lamp shining among the 
trees and a blue spit from a trolley-car, 
he could discern nothing. Even the 
room where Mrs. Dainopoulos usually 
lay was not lighted. It was just about 
this time that Mr. Spokesly reached the 
lowest point of his confidence. The mag- 
netism of Evanthia’s personality, a 
magnetism which made him feel, in her 
presence, that she was capable of achiev- 
ing anything she desired, and which is 
sometimes confused with the faculty of 
command, was wearing away in the chill 
dark emptiness of the night. There was 
a quality of sharp and impersonal 
skepticism in the air and in those glitter- 
ing shore-lights beyond the black and 
polished surface of the Gulf. There was 
now no wind; the evening current and 
breeze had faded away, and both the 
water and the air were hanging motion- 
less until the early morning, when they 
would set eastward again, to bring the 
ship’s bows pointing toward the shore. 
And it was slack water in the minds of 
men floating on that dark and sinister 
harbor. 

There were other men sitting and look- 
ing toward the shore, men whose nerves 
had been worn raw by the sheer immen- 
sity of the mechanism in which they 
were entangled. They were the last un- 
considered acolytes in a hierarchy of 
hopeless men. They had no news to 
cheer them, for the ships sank a thou- 
sand miles away. They endured be- 
cause they were men, and the noisy lies 
that came to them over the aérials only 
made them Jook sour. Great journalists 
in London, their eyes almost popping 
from their heads at the state of things on 
the sea and at the front, thumped the 
merchant mariner on the back in bluff 
and hearty editorials, calling him a glori- 
ous shell-back—and earning his silent 
contempt. The stark emphasis placed 
upon his illiteracy and uncouthness did 
more harm than good. The great jour- 
nalists accepted the navy and the army 
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on equal footing, but they felt it neces- 
sary to placate the seaman with patron- 
age. They were too indolent to find out 
what manner of men they were who were 
going to sea. And while the politicians 
fumbled, and the navy and army squab- 
bled with each other and with their 
allies, and the organized sentiment of 
the world grew hysterical about Tommy 
and Jack, the seaman went on being 
blown up at sea or rotting at anchor. 
And of the two the former was invari- 
ably preferred. 

Mr. Spokesly, setting down the tele- 
scope to light another cigarette, was fol- 
lowing this train of thought, and he was 
surprised to come on the conviction 
that an active enemy who tries to kill 
you can be more welcome and estimable 
than a government without either heart 
or brains who leaves you to sink in de- 
spair. Indeed, he began to carry on a 
little train of thought of his own, this 
habit having had more chance to grow 
since the London School of Mnemonics 
had gone to the bottom with the Tan- 
ganyika and a good many other things. 
He said to himself: ‘‘That’s it. It isn’t 
the work or the danger, it’s the monot- 
ony and feeling nobody gives a damn. 
Look at me. Now I’m on my own, so to 
speak, gone out and started something 
myself, I feel twice as chipper as I did 
when I was on that darned Tanganyika 
and they didn’t seem to know where to 
send her or what to do with her when she 
got there. I wonder how many ships we 
got, sailing about like her and gettin’ 
sunk and nobody any better off. They 
say there’s ships carryin’ sand to Egypt 
and lumber to Russia. That’s where it 
is. You trust a man to boss the job and 
he can make a million for himself if he 
likes; you don’t mind. But if he muffs 
it, you want to kill him even if he is a 
lord or a politician. I must say we got a 
bunch of beauties on the job now. Good 
Lord!” 

It might be imagined that, having 
found so fertile and refreshing a theme, 
Mr. Spokesly would have abandoned 
everything else to pursue it to the ex- 
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ceedingly bitter end. But he no longer 
felt that cankering animosity toward 
authority. He saw that authority can 
be made exceedingly profitable to those 
who display dexterity and resilience in 
dealing with it. Mr. Spokesly had asso- 
ciated long enough with Mr. Dainopou- 
los, for example, to conceive a genuine 
admiration for that gentleman’s astute 
use of his position in the midst of diverse 
and conflicting authorities. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos might be said to be lending the 
government the tackle to pull down the 
branches laden with fruit, and then 
charging a high price for the privilege 
of putting that fruit into his own pocket. 
Mr. Spokesly would have been even 
more impressed if he had been aware of 
the ultimate destination of the freight he 
had been stowing so industriously into 
the Kalkis, or of the total emoluments 
accruing to Mr. Dainopoulos from that 
freight from first to last. The old adage 
about turning your money over was not 
often so admirably illustrated. Archie’s 
absurd speculations and traffic in villain- 
ous drugs seemed microscopic compared 
with the profits to be made by a good 
business man. 

Keeping company with these general 
fancies in Mr. Spokesly’s mind was a 
speculation concerning his own part in 
Evanthia’s adventure. He looked at his 
watch. Ten o'clock. By looking hard 
through the telescope he could make out 
a faint radiance from the upper window 
of the Dainopoulos house. No doubt it 
was closed and they were sitting there as 
usual with one of the Malleotis family to 
keep them company. Then what was he 
supposed to do? In the novels he had 
read the hero with projecting jaw and 
remarkable accuracy with firearms was 
never in any doubt about what he was 
to do. 

It was at this moment that he thought 
of the bosun. 

He liked that person more than he 
would have admitted. Invariably toil- 
ing at something in his immense canvas 
apron, his globular eyes were charged 
with an expression of patient amazement 


at a troublesome world. If Diogenes, 
who lived in this part of the world, had 
revisited his ancient haunts and en- 
countered Joseph Plouff he would have 
made the acquaintance of a peculiar 
type of honest man. The bosun was 
honest, but he had been born without 
the divine gift of a bushel to conceal the 
blaze of his probity. But in spite of his 
virtue Mr. Spokesly found him congen- 
ial. Inthe midst of the little community 
of seamen he was the only one who 
spoke even passable English. He was 
the man-of-all-work, bosun, carpenter, 
lamp-trimmer, winchman, storekeeper, 
and sometimes acting second mate. For 
the engineer with his Egyptian donkey- 
man and two Maltee firemen, Plouff 
and his Seandinavian sailors had a fierce 
contempt. For “the Captinne” Plouff 
entertained an amusing reverence, aS 
though Captain Ranney’s mastery of 
monologue appealed to the voluble 
creature. In his own heart, however, 
there was neither bitterness nor that de- 
spair of perfection which made Captain 
Ranney so uncomfortable a neighbor. 
In his own view Plouff was an ideal bo- 
sun who was continually retrieving his 
employers from disaster, but he attrib- 
uted this to the fortunate fact that “he 
had his eyes about him at the time” 
rather than to the hopeless incompe- 
tence of the rest of the world. 

So it occurred to Mr. Spokesly sud- 
denly to enlist the bosun in this enter- 
prise. Apparently he was going ashore. 
Mr. Spokesly wondered how he was go- 
ing to manage it. He blew his whistle, 
and the besun, who had his head in the 
galley door talking to the watchman, 
withdrew it and called out.. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Come here, Bos’, I want you.” 

Plouff knew by the sound of the word 
“ Bos’”’ that a friendly conversation was 
contemplated, and he went aft stroking 
his pomatumed mustache and licking 
his chops in anticipation, for he loved to 
talk to his superiors. 

““How are you going ashore?” 

““Me?” said the bosun, amazed. “In 
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a boat of course. How’d you think I 
was goin’? In a flyin’ machine?” 
“Well, where’s the boat?” 


“Why, down there. Here’s the 
painter,” said Plouff, laying his hand 
on it, very much bewildered. . 


“But I thought they didn’t let you 
use the ship’s boats after sundown.” 

“Yes, they got all them rules, but 
there’s always easy ways,” said Plouff, 
with gentle scorn. 

“Where do you land?” 

“Why, right here,” and Plouff pointed 
to where Mr. Spokesly had been looking 
with the telescope. 

“Is that so? But I’ve seen no jetty.” 

“No, there’s no jetty. It runs along- 
side of the garden, you see, and there’s 
big doors where the old feller used to 
keep his boat.” 

“What old feller?” 

“Why, do you mean to say you don’t 
know? I thought everybody knew that 
place.” 

“Well, go on. Spit it out. J don’t 
know all the joints in this town.” 

“Neither do I, but I know a good 
many of ’em. Well, you see that house 
with the corner like a turnip, Turkey 
style? That’s the house. It used to be- 
long to an old guy who lives way over 
there,” and Joseph Plouff waved his 
arm eastward toward Chalcidice. “Big 
farm for tobacco, he got. Old Turk he 
is, I spose. Well, he has this house 
here and he had it built with a boat- 
house so the boat can go right in and out 
o’ sight. And there wasn’t any other 
way in. He comes down the mountain, 
gets into his boat and sails over to his 
house when he wants to have good time. 
Now he lives out there, blind and rollin’ 
in money since the war, and his wives 
keep him at home all the time. And 
the house was sold. You can get a drink 
there now. I was there last night. 
American bar with Greek drinks.” 

“And are you goin’ there to-night?” 

“Sure Iam. What did you think I 
was shavin’ for?” 

“Well, listen to me, Bos’. 
known it was as easy as that. 


I wish I'd 


You see 
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I’ve got a friend who wants to make the 
trip with us, but we can’t get a passport.” 
“Why can’t he come back with me?” 

“It’s a young lady, Bos’.” 

The bosun started back as though in 
horror at these words. 

“Is that the way the wind blows?” 
said he. “Well, this is what you'd 
better do—”’ 

“But she said she’d come aboard some 
time to-night, you see, and that’s why 
I’m sitting here. Can she get a boat at 
that place?” 

“She might, easy enough. She can 
come in by the garden and there’s a boat 
in the old boathouse, if she had any 
help. Where's she goin’ to sleep?” 

“In my cabin.” 

“And all that work I done down there 
for a stranger.” 

“No, you done it for me. And I done 
it for this lady friend 0’ mine. She’s 
goin’ to meet her sweetheart in Athens, 
you understand.” 

The bosun, whose eyes had gradually 
assumed an expression of having been 
poked out and replaced by an unskilful 
oculist, now gave an enormous smirk 
and drew himself into an attitude of 
extreme propriety. 

“Oh-ho! But the captinne—” 

“Never mind him just now. I have 
a reason for thinking he won’t mind. In 
fact, I believe he knows all about it but 
pretends he don’t, to save himself 
trouble. Skippers do that, you know, 
Bos’.” 

“You bet they do!” said Joseph 
Plouff with immense conviction. “And 
then come back at you if things go 
wrong. I been with hundreds o’ skip- 
pers and they was all the same.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?”’ asked the chief officer, calmly. 
“You talk a hell of a lot, Bos’, but you 
haven’t said much yet.” 

“Because you ain’t give me a chance. 
You ask me all about that American bar 
where there ain’t any American drinks, 
and I had to tell you, didn’t I? And I 
was goin’ to sugges’ something, only you 
wouldn’t listen.” 



























“What?” 

“Go yourself. You can get out into 
the street by the garden. It used to be 
a movin’-picture place, but they stopped 
it because of the lights. And it’s mostly 
French sailors go there. American bar, 
see? What the matelots call hig’ lif. I 
speak French, so I go there. Now you 
come along and see what we can do.” 

“And leave the ship?” 

“The ship won’t run away, I can 
promise you that. And the watchman’s 
there in the galley, ain’t he? I'll get my 
coat.” 

“And how do I know when she'll 
come, supposing she does come to this 
place you're talking about?” 

“You want me to tell you that!” 
said the bosun in a faint voice, lifting 
his broad features to the heavens in pro- 
test. “I thought you knew,” he added, 
looking down again at Mr. Spokesly. 

“Some time before daylight,” mut- 
tered that gentleman, getting up. “I'll 
go with you, but mind, you got to stand 
by to row me back whenever I[ want you. 
Understand? No going off with your 
matelots. Nice thing, if anything should 
happen and me out o’ the ship.” 

“All right, all right. You don’t need 
to get sore with your own bosun,” said 
Plouff. “TI can tell you, you might have 
a worse one. Here’s me, sits all the 
evening playin’ rummy, and one eye on 
the ship from that American bar, and 
all you can do’s get sore. What do you 
think I am, a bum? If it hadn’t been 
for me havin’ my eyes about me in 
Port Said, them A-rabs would ha’ stove 
her in against the next ship twenty 
time. Me sittin’ up half the night 
makin’ fenders. Oh yes!” 

“Come on, then. You're as bad as 
the Old Man when it comes to chewing 
the rag. Can you talk French likethat?” 

“As good as English. Faster. More 
of it. I know more French words than 
English.” 

“Lord help us.””. Mr. Spokesly poked 
the tiller-bar into the rudder and hung 
the latter over the stern of the boat 


which Plouff had been hauling along to 
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the gangway. “Now then. Got a 
lantern? Don’t light it. Bear away.” 

Instructed by Plouff, Mr. Spokesly 
steered due east away from the ship and 
concealed by it from the eyes on watch 
on the warships. Then after half a mile 
he turned sharply about and Plouff 
slowed down until the boat just moved 
through the water and they were quite 
lost in the intense darkness. 

“Now we got nothing to be scared 
of except searchlights. But it’s only 
Wednesday night they work ’em.” 

“Why do you get only Frenchmen at 
this place?” asked Mr. Spokesly. 

“Because it’s near their hospital and 
rest-camp. The English are all down by 
the Bersina Gardens. So the Frenchies 
go to talk to the poilus. French sailors 
don’t have much truck with English 
sailors, you can bet.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t if you couldn't 
talk to them either,” retorted Mr. 
Spokesly. ‘“‘Now where do we go in?” 

“Ship the rudder,” said the bosun. 
“Tl fetch round myself.” 

They were now in the profound 
shadows of a short backwater formed by 
the corner of the old café chantant and 
cinema garden which had been fashioned 
out of the romantic dwelling whose ear- 
lier history Plouff had recounted with 
such relish. The big doors of the water 
entrance had been removed and the 
shed itself partly boarded over. There 
was no one in sight, and only a small tin 
lamp on the wall, but there was an air 
of recent occupancy, of human proxim- 
ity, of frequent appearances, about the 
place. A boat was thrust half under the 
planks, and the door at the back had a 
black patch where many hands had 
polished it in passing through. Beneath 
the door shone a crack of bright light. 
Plouff, shipping his oars, brought up 
softly alongside the other boat, and 
stepped ashore across the thwarts with 
the painter in his hand. 

“Here we are,” he chuckled. “Snug 
as a bug in a rrug. Bring her in under. 
Make fast.” 


The door was opened about six inches 
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and a face with an exceedingly drooping 
mustache peered out from beneath the 
slovenly looking cap of a French petty 
officer of marine. 

““Qu’est ce que c’est?”” he demanded. 

‘Comment ca va, mon vieur!”’ retorted 
Plouff, advancing. “Mon lieutenant— 
bon garcon. Oh-h, mon vieux, il faut que 
je vous dise que nous avons une grande 
affaire. Ou est la belle Antigone?” 

** Chez elle,’ muttered the other. “ En- 
trez. Bon soir, Monsieur lieutenant.” 

Mr. Spokesly walked through into a 
lofty hallway. A door on the left led 
into the darkness of the garden, another 
on the right opened upon a large cham- 
ber, dimly lighted and bounded by a 
lattice-work terrace, and in front as- 
cended one of those imposing staircases 
which the Latin inserts into the most 
insignificant edifices. The room on the 
right, was simply a rough-and-ready 
café, with a small bar in the corner, set 
up in an unfurnished residence. Up- 
stairs was a select gambling hell for 
officers only. And practically French 
officers only. There was only one reason 
why English officers, for example, did 
not visit this place. They did not know 
of its existence. It wasaclub. Madame 
Antigone was the caretaker who ‘also 
managed the canteen on the ground floor 
and encouraged, by her formidable dis- 
cretion, the maintenance of a small cor- 
ner of France in an alien land—the 
France of the Cercle and the Casino, 
sober-minded devotees of roulette and 
connoisseurs of sound liquor. 

Some of the latter was immediately 
forthcoming. Even Mr. Spokesly, whose 
conception of a drink was that of most 
English and Americans—a decoction 
of no ascertainable flavor and with the 
kick of a vicious horse—even he appre- 
ciated to a small degree the body and 
generous vintage of the wine brought to 
their table by a soldier in hospital dress. 
He looked round as he drank. They 
were men of all ranks of the land and 
sea forces, clean-shaven and boyish, fero- 
ciously mustached and obscured by 
short truculent beards. They played 
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dominoes or cards, smoked and sipped, 
or conversed with the grave gestures 
which are the heritage of a thousand 
emotional years. Among them Plouff 
was accepted as a weird variant of unde- 
niable home stock, a creature who led a 
double life as Englishman and French- 
man, un monstre, a grotesque emblem of 
the great Entente. They stood about 
him as he sat, his head far back on his 
shoulders, his large red mouth open 
beneath the great mustache, telling 
them the story of his lieutenant’s in- 
credible gallantry. They listened in 
silence, glancing deferentially toward 
Mr. Spokesly from time to time, as 
though he were acquiring a singular 
and heroic virtue in their estimation for 
his audacity in fumbling with a woman’s 
destiny. But Mr. Spokesly himself felt 
neither heroic nor audacious. He was 
uneasy. He interrupted the eloquence 
of his bosun as soon as he had finished 
his drink. He had a picture in his mind 
of Evanthia waiting somewhere, waiting 
for him with her amber eyes smoldering 
and ready to break out into a torrent of 
reproaches for his sluggish obedience. 
She had achieved that ascendancy over 
him. He was conscious of a species of 
mingled terror and delight in her per- 
sonality. He rose. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Plouff, astonished. 

Mr. Spokesly regarded him with con- 
siderable impatience. 

“How can I stop here?” he inquired. 
“You ought to have more sense,” and 
he walked away toward the garden. 

Plouff looked round at his circle of lis- 
teners, as though calling them to witness 
the strenuous nature of service with the 
English, and followed. He found Mr. 
Spokesly pausing irresolutely by the foot 
of the stairs. 

“IT wonder what Dainopoulos ’ud 
think if he saw me hanging round,” the 
latter mused. “‘ Nobody on the ship, too! 
Well, here goes.”” And he whispered to 
the attentive Plouff. 

“Do you know where the ears are, 
Bos’?” 


demanded 
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“Of course I do. What do you take 
me for?” 

“Go on then, go on. I'll know the 
house if I see it.” 

Plouff was getting excited. 

““And she come down with you?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t know yet, man. Wait.” 

And suddenly they emerged upon the 
street. 

Mr. Spokesly paused in the shadow of 
the wall enclosing the house they had 
left. On either hand extended an ob- 
scure and empty street. From that re- 
tired vantage the suburbs of Salonika 
were wrapped in a peace as complete as 
that of the harbor. A faint hum, as of a 
distant trolley-car, came along the wires 
overhead. Mr. Spokesly reflected qui- 
etly, noting the landmarks, getting his 
bearings. The Dainopoulos house was a 
little farther on, he guessed. As he took 
a step forward, a door banged some dis- 
tance off, and a dog gave a few ringing 
howls. 

“Ts it far?” asked Plouff, in a tense 
whisper. Mr. Spokesly looked at him. 
He was very much excited, and looked 
foolish, with his round eyes and extraor- 
dinarily pretentious mustache. 

“No, I don’t think it is,” said Mr. 
Spokesly. “I got an idea it’s just along 
on the other side.” And then, as they 
moved up the road and the view changed 
somewhat, opening out a familiar clump 
of trees, he added, *‘ Yes, it’s just along 
here,” and mended his pace. 

And he advanced upon the place 
where he believed Evanthia to be wait- 
ing for him, in a mood of mingled fear 
and pleasure. Perhaps there was shame 
in it too, for he almost felt himself blush 
when he thought of himself sitting there 
on the Kalkis waiting. And but for an 
accident—Plouff was the accident—he 
might have been waiting there still. He 
grew hot. He saw that his long habitude 
of regarding women as purchasable ad- 
juncts to a secular convenience had cor- 
rupted his perception of character. Why 
had he not seen immediately that she 
would expect him to carry out the whole 


enterprise? Where had his wits been 
when the amber eyes smoldered and 
broke into a lambent flame that seemed 
to play all round his heart? That was 
her way. She never supplicated, evok- 
ing a benign pity for her pathetic and 
regretted womanhood. Nor did she 
storm and rail, getting what she desired 
as the price of repose. She simply ac- 
cepted the responsibility with a flicker- 
ing revelation of her soul in one glance 
from those amber eyes, and left him to 
divine the purpose in her heart. He 
thought of all this in the few moments 
as he moved up to the house with the 
active and enthusiastic Plouff at his 
heels like a shadow. And he wondered 
if she would keep him waiting. That, 
at any rate, was not one of her faults. 

There was no light in the front of the 
house. That was not promising. He 
crossed over and took an oblique view of 
the windows behind the trees of the gar- 
den. And she was there. He saw a 
shadow on the ceiling, a shadow that 
moved and halted with leisurely delib- 
eration. He walked to the gate and 
tried it. It was shut. 

“Listen Bos’,” he said, holding that 
person's shoulder in a firm grip. ““You’ve 
got to give me a leg over. Then—listen 
now—go back and get the boat out, and 
lay off the end of the garden. Savvy?” 

“Yes. Now, up you go,” said Plouff. 
“What do you want to hold me like 
that for? Over?” 

There was no need for the question or 
for a reply. Mr. Spokesly, assisted by 
an energetic heave from Plouff, flew over 
the gate and came down easily on the 
flags below. He heard Plouff depart 
hastily, and went round into the garden 
to discover what he might have to do. 
It was easy to push along the path and 
look up at the lighted window. She was 
there. He could see her arms above her 
head busy with her hair. While he stood 
there she took a large hat from her head 
and presently replaced it by a black 
toque with a single darting cock’s 
feather athwart it. Once he saw her 
face, stern and rigid with anxiety over 
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the choice of a hat. And he saw, when he 
flung a small piece of earth gently against 
the window, the arms stop dead in their 
movements and remain there while she 
listened. Again he flung a piece of earth, 
a soft fragment that burst silently as it 
struck the glass, and the light went out. 

Mr. Spokesly bethought him of the 
gate over which he had come and he 
made his way back to see if it could be 
opened from within. It could, and he 
opened it. And then, just as he was pre- 
paring for a secret and stealthy depar- 
ture, bracing his spirit for the adventure 
of an enlévement, the door behind him 
opened and shut with some noise, and 
Evanthia Solaris, buttoning a_ glove, 
stood before him, a slender black phan- 
tom in the darkness. 

He was dumfounded for a moment, 
until the full significance of her action 
was borne in upon him. She had sur- 
rendered her destiny to his hands after 
all. Athens was far away. It was with 
him that she was willing to venture 
forth into unknown perils. What a girl! 
He experienced an accession of spiritual 
energy as he advanced hurriedly in the 
transparent obscurity of the garden. 
She did not move as he touched her save 
to continue buttoning a glove. 

“Ready?” he whispered. 

She gave him an enigmatic glance 
from behind the veil she was wearing 
and thrust her body slightly against his 
with a gesture at once delicate and elo- 
quent of a subtle mood. She was aware 
that this man, come up out of the sea 
like some fabled monster of old to do 
her bidding, was the victim of her 
extraordinary personality; yet she never 
forgot that his admiration, his love, his 
devotion, his skill and his endurance 
were no more than her rightful claim. 
Incomparably equipped for a war with 
fate, she regarded men always as the 
legionaries of her enemy. And that ges- 
ture of hers, which thrilled him as a sig- 
nal of surrender, was a token of her 
indomitable confidence and pride. 

“For anything,” she said, smiling be- 
hind her veil. ‘What have you done?” 
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“I've got a boat,” he whispered. 
“It’s allready. Where are they?” He 
pointed to the house. 

““Asleep,” she said, pulling the gate 
open. 

“Don’t make so much noise,” he 
begged. She stopped and turned on 
him. 

“T can go out if I like,” she said, 
calmly. “‘ You think I am a slave here?” 

“Oh, no, no. You don’t understand—”’ 
he began. 

“T understand you think I am afraid 
of these people. Phtt! Where is the 
carriage?” 

“It’s only a little way. You can’t get 
boats down at the landings. Just a little 
way.” 

“All right,” she pulled the gate to 
and the latch clicked. And then she put 
her gloved hand lightly on his arm, 
trusting her fate to him, and they walked 
down the road in the darkness. 

“Have you got everything?” he 
asked, timidly. 

She did not reply at once. She was 
looking steadily ahead, thinking in a 
rapt way of the future, which was full of 
immense possibilities, and which she was 
prepared to meet with a dynamic cour- 
age peculiarly her own. And at that 
moment, though her hand lay on the 
arm of this man who was to take her 
away, she was like a woman walking 
alone in the midst of perils and enemies, 
toward a shining destiny, her delicate 
body sheathed in the supple and impen- 
etrable armor of an inherited fortitude. 
She smiled. 

“Everything,” she murmured in 
French. “Have I not thee?” And she 
added, so that his face cleared of doubt 
and he, too, smiled proudly, “Ah, yes. 
What do we need, if we have each 
other?” He strained her suddenly to 
him and she stood there looking up at 
him with her bright fearless amber eyes 
smiling. 

“The boat?” she asked. 

They reached the corner and for an 
instant the dark unfamiliarity of the 
lane daunted her. 
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“Down here, dear,” he said, holding 
her close. “IT have a man I can trust in 
the boat. He’s waiting.” 

They advanced silently, turning the 
corners of the lane and stooping beneath 
the boughs of the trees. Her faint 
adumbration of doubt inspired in him an 
emotion of fiery protectiveness. For a 
moment, while they were among the 
trees in the garden, they halted and 
stood close together. The door swung 
open, letting out a long shaft of yellow 
light for an instant, showing up in sharp 
silhouette a chair, a table, some garbage, 
and a startled cat. And closed again 
with a bang and a rattle that mingled 
with the steps of someone going off up 
the lane. 

“What is this place?” she whispered, 
looking up into the sky for the outline 
of the roof. “Ah, yes!” she said, noting 
the bulging cupola on the tower. “I 

“You know about this place?” he 
asked, as they reached the low parapet 
at the bottom of the garden. She 
pressed his arm in assent. She did. 
Women always know those facts of 
local history. Evanthia recalled, look- 
ing out over the obscure and shadowy 
waters of the Gulf, the tale of that old 
votary of pleasure. Men were like that. 
Behind her infatuation for the gay young 
person supposed to be in Athens, she 
cherished a profound animosity toward 
men. She stood there, a man’s arm flung 
tensely about her, another man cau- 
tiously working the boat in beneath 
where she stood, the blood and tissues of 
her body nourished by the exertions of 
other men, meditating mtently upon 
the swinish proclivities of men. She 
even trembled slightly at the thought of 
those proclivities, and the man beside 
her held her more closely and soothed 
her with a gentle caress because he 
imagined she was the victim of a 
woman’s timidity. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” he murmured. 
“Now I'll get down.” He stooped and 
cautiously lowered himself into the boat, 
which rose and fell in a gentle rhythm 


against the sea wall. And for a moment 
Evanthia had a slight vertigo of terror. 
She found herself suddenly alone. That 
arm—it had sustained her. She looked 
down and descried Mr. Spokesly stand- 
ing with his arms extended toward her. 

“Quick, dear! Now!” his face showed 
a white plaque in the darkness; face and 
hands as though floating up and down 
below her disembodied, and the faint 
tense whisper coming up mysteriously. 


_ She felt the rough coping with her 


fingers and leaned over toward the face. 

“Hold me!” she breathed, and swung 
herself over. She felt his hands close 
firmly on her ankles and, closing her eyes, 
leaned backward into the void and let 
go. 
“Now push off, Bos’,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, holding her in his arms. 
“We're away.” He set her down and 
took the tiller. “‘Easy now, Bos’,” he 
added, breathing hard. 

Plouff, his eyes protruding with de- 
corous curiosity, pulled out and began 
to row cautiously into the darkness. It 
was done. She sat on a thwart, her 
gloved hands folded in her lap, demure, 
collected, intoxicating. It was done. 

“All right now?” he whispered, exul- 
tingly. She looked at him, an enigmatic 
smile on her veiled face, and touched his 
knee. His tone was triumphant. He 
imagined he was doing all this, and she 
continued to smile. 

“Ah yes!” she breathed. “Always 
all right, with you.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips. She 
let him do this. 

“The ship?” she said, gently. 

“Soon,” he said. “We must be 
careful. Tired?” 

**A little. Where is the ship?” 

“That is her light. We go this way— 
keep out of sight.” 

“How long?” 

**Soon, soon.” 

She became trustful as they turned 
and made for the ship. Plouff, stifling 
his desire to proclaim his incomparable 
efficiency, brought up imperceptibly 
against the grating and stepping out, 
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crept intelligently up the ladder to make 
sure of the watchman. ‘That person 
was, as Plouff expected, drowsing com- 
fortably over the galley fire. He tip- 
toed to the bulwarks and whispered. 

“Come up. All clear!” 

Mr. Spokesly drew Evanthia upon the 
gangway and guided her steps upward. 
Plouff stood at the top, his head thrust 
forward and his hand gripping the bul- 
wark as though about to fling himself 
upon them. His globular eyes and 
glossy curling mustache made him look 
like some furtive and predatory animal. 
He slipped down the gangway, got into 
the boat and pushed off. Plouff was off 
to have a night free from responsibility. 
His chief officer was on board. Sacré! 
His chief officer had joli gout. And he, 
Plouff, had his eyes about him. And his 
wits. There was something behind this. 
So, not a word! 

And the two passengers, whom he had 
transported so neatly and without arous- 
ing either the watchman or the sus- 
picious picket-boats, went into the 
cabin and, after closing the door, Mr. 
Spokesly lit the swinging lamp. Evan- 
thia looked about her. 
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“A ship,”’ she said, absently, revolving 
the novel idea in her mind. 

“You must go to bed,” said he, 
gravely. “‘And you must stay down in 
there until I tell you it is all clear. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“T'll show you,” he said, and he care- 
fully piloted her down the companion. 
She leaned forward daintily to peer as 
he lit her lamp. 

“It’s the best I could do,” he whispered. 

“Beautiful. Tek!” She saw her 
clothes in the drawer he opened, and 
patted his arm. She regarded him curi- 
ously, as though seeing him in a fresh 
light. “You are very good to me.” 

“Easy to bethat,” he muttered, holding 
herand breathing heavily. “Good night!” 

He closed the door and strode away 
to the companion, and he was about to 
mount when a thought struck him. She 
must keep her door locked, in case 
somebody came down. He walked back. 

And as he put out his hand to open 
the door again to tell her this, he heard 
the key grind in the lock. 

He paused, and then went away up, 
and very thoughtful, turned in. 


(To be continued) 


BY NIGHT AND DAY 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


FEEL you in the amber evening hour, 
And in the dearest moment of a song; 
A stronger fragrance floats from every flower 
Because fair thoughts of you to it belong. 


And in the deepest darkness of the night, 

Your soul, a star, flames forth to mock the day; 
Along the poets’ page you shed a light, 

A sweet and secret gloss to all they say. . 


The roads are many that we toilsome take, 
And seem to lead nowhither; yet I know 

At every journey’s end you stand, to make 
A morning gleam, a sundown afterglow. 
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WHEN IS A FORD NOT A FORD? 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


OHN DOE, that litigious person, is 

dead. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decreed that fact and 
refuses to listen to any more actions 
brought in his name. Happier still are 
the many signs that the John Doe Iaw 
which, for generations, has been one of 
the absurdities of American literature, 
is gradually losing its grip, or at least is 
being enforced in a more elastic and com- 
mon sense manner. 

The John Doe law in literature is that 
code of professional ethics which re- 
quires that names of actual persons, 
places, and especially proprietary arti- 
cles, shall never be mentioned in fiction. 
Under a strict application of the John 
Doe law there can be, for instance, no 
such thing as the Erie Railroad in an 
American landscape. It must be thinly 
disguised as “The E.1.&Q.” The Wal- 
dorf Hotel may no longer stand in New 
York at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 
As soon as it goes into print it must be 
moved up two or three blocks and hang 
out a new sign of “The Asdorf” or “The 
Saint Romulus,” thereby splitting the 
hazards of fiction with the Saint Regis, 
which lies farther north. Only the three 
“story cities” cited in O. Henry’s rule 
(What were they, New York, San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans?) may appear in 
fiction in their own right. All others 
must figure as “Brookdale” or “Ironton” 

r “Bridgewater.” Especially may no 
Fiat cars course up and down Riverside 
Drive or Franklins climb through the 
Ozarks. Only “Lightning Sixes” and 
“Fanhards” are licensed by the auto- 
mobile inspectors of American fiction. 
An author who drives a Marmon or a 
Buick between the covers of a book does 
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so entirely at his own risk. In short, an 
American story is the only place on earth 
where a Ford can ever be anything but 
a Ford. 

If, a hundred years hence, some phi- 
lologist should make a critical study of 
this archaic survival in American litera- 
ture he would probably find that the 
John Doe law did actually break down 
on this one single name of “ Ford,”’ thus 
making the man who is quoted as saying 
that he wouldn’t give two cents for all 
the art in the world the greatest bene- 
factor that American writers have ever 
known; for if there is one feat in literature 
which is more hopeless than that of find- 
ing a word which looks like a swear word 
and sounds like a swear word but is not 
a swear word, it is this feat of manu- 
facturing synthetic names which really 
give the connotative impact of such ac- 
tual names as David Belasco, the Plaza 
Hotel, Enrico Caruso, The New York Sun, 
The Follies, The White Star Line, New- 
port, Reno, Cripple Creek, or Hoboken. 

John Doe ethics have always obtained 
in all literatures to a certain extent. 
That absurd figure “The Governor of 
Boston” appeared in Verdi's “Un Ballo 
in Maschera”’ only after the authorities 
had blue-penciled first “a king” and 
then “the Duke of Mantua,” going on 
the theory that enough kings and dukes 
were killed in actual life without killing 
any in an opera. But never, in England 
or on the Continent, hasa voluntary John 
Doeism exercised the grotesque tyranny 
that it has enforced in American fiction. 

If a character in a French romance 
wishes to go to the Café de la Paix or to 
Maxim's, he simply goes, and that is all 
there is to it. Tartarin lived openly in 
Tarrascon but “Cape Cod Folks” had 
an awful time on Cape Cod. For genera- 
tions, characters in English fiction have 
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been buying their horses at Tattersall’s, 
just as Englishmen have in real life, but 
no American author would ever dare 
send a fictional horseman down to Dur- 
land’s or Fiss, Doerr & Carroll’s, even if 
he were sure of the spelling, as to be 
frank, Iam not. In oneof J.C. Snaith’s 
novels, sold openly in this country (The 
Principal Girl if IT am not mistaken) 
several of the characters wore Jaeger 
underwear, yet our own native B.V.D.’s 
or Munsingwear are seized and deported 
whenever they try to break into Ameri- 
can letters. Even an American writer 
would not hesitate to put up hjs hero 
and heroine at the Ritz in London or 
the Ritz in Madrid, but when the un- 
happy couple returned to their native 
New York he could find them no place 
to lay their heads except in a shadowy 
structure known as “The Harlton”’ or 
“The Spitz.” 

Like most extreme customs, John 
Doeism had once and still has many 
solid foundations in reason. Its first 
foundation, is of course, the law of libel. 
Any author would hesitate a long time 
before he would write a novel with me, 
for instance, as its hero, or Annette Kel- 
lermann as its heroine, greatly as the 
emotional qualities of either of us might 
tempt the realist pen, but what possible 
dictates of jurisprudence or taste can 
forbid that a character in a novel spend 
a casual evening at a theater watching 
Al Jolson or Fred Stone? 

There is also, it is true, a genuine liter- 
ary foundation for the John Doe law. 
A distinct grating element is almost cer- 
tain to be introduced by any attempt to 
mix fact and fiction. The tendency of 
reality is always not to heighten, but to 
destroy, realism. As G. K, Chesterton 
would probably say, the death blow of 
the motion picture was, without any 
question, struck by the invention of the 
motion picture camera. Instead of its 
strength lying in the fact that it can re- 
produce anything on earth, its weakness 
lies in the fact that it can reproduce 
nothing else. An attempt to introduce 
fact in fiction merely for the sake of 


introducing it, is a fatuous effort to recut 
an old coat when the unlimited fine, new 
cloth of imagination may be had for 
the asking. A novel laid, let us say, in 
Oil City, Pa., would be crippled at the 
start without any compensating advan- 
tages. The very use of the name would 
bind the imaginations both of those read- 
ers who were acquainted with Oil City 
and those who were not. An absurd 
effect, moreover, seems to be indissolu- 
bly linked with most actual names. For 
instance, the phrase “Clayton was one 
of the cleverest menin Brookdale” is con- 
vine‘ng enough, but there is something 
funny in the phrase “Clayton was one 
of the cleverest men in New Rochelle.” 

The third basis for John Doeism is 
the one which has always made the law 
in America more rigid than anywhere 
else. This, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is the theory and practice of advertising, 
the basic principle that the good of both 
is best served by keeping advertising 
and “‘reading’’ matter sternly apart. 
This is a problem far more complex and 
far more subtle than would appear to 
the cynical eye, and most American writ- 
ers, being themselves graduates of news- 
paper offices, are sufficiently grounded 
in the dangers of the law implicitly to 
respect its etiquette. 

In any sustained attempt, however, to 
give a buoyant and vivid picture of con- 
temporary American life, there must 
inevitably arise occasions on which the 
John Doe law, in all its phases, is merely 
irritating without being in any sense 
necessary. There is a point in art at 
which certain proper names, both of 
persons and things, cease to be proprie- 
tary and become vernacular. 

Take the case which has already sug- 
gested itself—the names of automobiles. 
An automobile as soon as it goes out on 
the streets becomes a part of universal 
experience, of contemporary conscious- 
ness. Its name and general appearance 
are indelibly stamped on the public ret- 
ina and no two brands of cars leave just 
the same image. A Rolls-Royce by any 
other name is not a Rolls-Royce. The 
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poet knows that as well as the manu- 
facturer. To deny, in literature, their 
distinctive appellations to a Buick and 
a Hudson would be to insist that a blue- 
bird and a robin pass simply as “birds,” 
a trout and a salmon merely as “fishes.” 
Every kind of car has certain allied as- 
sociations for the reading mind. The 
Packard has one connotation, the Ford 
has another, and the Stutz has still a 
third. It is by arousing such mental 
associations, by stimulating such pic- 
tures that the novelist exercises his art, 
but the clear image of either a Packard 
or a Ford cannot be evoked in any way 
except by writing the actual name. Say 
“Reo” and you create a distinct, invari- 
able picture. No other word would have 
satisfied Flaubert. 

The most rigid custodians of the John 
Doe law, the editors of daily newspapers, 
have themselves been forced to com- 
promise in its application. In strict 
terms, a cake of soap, a summer hotel, 
the fame of a popular actor and the 
copyrighted works of a contemporary 
poet, are equally merchandise, subject to 
the rules of advertising. That is to say, 
the proprietor of each has something 
financial to gain from every mention 
of the name in the public prints; but 
editors of all periodicals have found it 
necessary to place them in different 
classes. The name of a soap ina 
“straight”? reading column would be in- 
exorably blue-penciled. The name of a 
hotel would be classified as doubtful. 
The name of an actor would merely be 
scrutinized for the fine Italian hand of 
the press agent, while the name of the 
poet would be allowed to roam through 
the columns at will. 

Automobiles however, like resorts, 
professional sports and commercialized 
fame persistently defy classification in 
journalism as they do in liberal fiction. 
The utter futility of trying to apply the 
rule scrupulously was shown some years 
ago by the ridiculous attempt of the As- 
sociated Press to report the Vanderbilt 
races without actually mentioning the 
names of any of the competing cars. 

Voi. CXLV.—No. 867.—52 


Instead of saying “The race was won by 
the Fiat, or the Lozier,”’ which was what 
the public wanted to know, the reports 
read, in effect: ‘The race was won by 
Smith in an Italian car, second Jones, 
in an American car,” when fully half 
the competing cars were American, 
the drivers were mostly obscure me- 
chanics, and even keen followers of mo- 
tor sport were not quite certain as to 
whether the famous Mercedes was 
French or Italian. It was actually Ger- 
man! It would have been no more silly 
to have reported the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight without naming the con- 
testants or the exploits of the New York 
league teams without mentioning Babe 
Ruth. 

As regards fiction, the John Doe law 
is at present very much like the Vol- 
stead law, rigidly on the books but rather 
notable for its violation. For years in- 
dividual writers have been nibbling into 
it and of late both editors and book 
publishers have been increasingly lenient 
as to enforcement. In novels at least 
the word “arrowcollar” is to-day quite 
frequently used as a common adjective 
instead of a proper noun. To a large 
group of young rebels are due the thanks 
of the nation for restoring real names of 
historic American schools and colleges to 
their proper place in the national litera- 
ture, for killing off such monstrosities 
as “Yalevard” and “Harwell,” “Saint 
Grotmark’s” and “Exover.”” Imagine 
English schoolboys thrilling over Tom 
Brown at Rugton! 

How far the liberal movement will be 
allowed to continue will depend, I 
imagine, on the discretion which the reb- 
bels against the law use in its violation. 
Occasionally an actor introduces a re- 
freshing note by suddenly stepping “out 
of character,” by talking over the foot- 
lights to his audience and making con- 
fidential remarks about the other mem- 
bers of the cast, but if every actor did it 
the very essence of the feat would be 
destroyed. Insimilar fashion, if buoyant 
young writers show too much license in 
spreading the names of Shanley’s and 
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Palm Beach, Sapolio, and one another, 
over their fiction, rigid enforcement will 
come again, like the present threats 
against tobacco. All of which indicates 
where the test of John Doeism should 
really lie—in the individual tact and 
individual taste of the writer in question. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 
BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


INCE the advent of the eighteenth 

amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and the sequent at- 
tempted enforcement of prohibition, our 
press has been filled with articles an- 
nouncing that we are fast becoming a 
nation of lawbreakers. The majority 
of writers accept the cellar-distillery, 
the kitchen-brewery, and the family 
bootlegger as protests against a law 
which is peculiarly obnoxious to the gen- 
erality of citizens. So far as they go, 
these writers are sound; but their jour- 
ney should be longer. They treat the 
reaction to prohibition as an isolated 
phenomenon, whereas they are really 
dealing with an impulse which is one 
of the mainsprings of human conduct. 
They have, apparently, made no pro- 
found study of their subject. 

Man has been variously defined by 
divergent philosophers: he has been 
dubbed the reasonable animal (supreme 
irony !); he has been acclaimed the laugh- 
ing animal (supreme egotism!); and he 
has been accused of being numerous other 
sorts of an animal. But, after long and 
sober reflection, I think he may best 
be defined as the legislating animal. 
Above all living species, he evinces an 
ability to conceive and pass laws, to 
hedge his conduct with prohibitions, 
to block engaging bypaths by the erec- 
tion of taboos. But, be it well under- 
stood, his tireless legislation is only a 
means to an end. He does not make 
laws for their own sake, but for the sake 
of keeping sin alive upon earth. Since 
the first bite into the memorable apple, 
man has cherished his ability to sin. He 
has done everything in his power to in- 


crease the scope of this ability by the 
multiplication of laws. It is obvious that 
no act is sinful in itself; the briefest ex- 
amination of the varying codes of history 
will confirm this statement. Pascal said 
that good and evil are matters of lati- 
tude and longitude: if he had included 
the time element, his definition would 
have been more inclusive. An act is sin- 
ful at a certain time, in a certain place, 
in violation of a certain code. 

With every law that he creates man 
makes a new sin possible. When a law 
is abolished or passes into desuetude, 
some possibility of human conduct loses 
its piquancy. Hence man’s desire to 
replace an old law with a new one, to 
multiply his laws, to push his legislation 
into new fields. The impulse is univer- 
sal, and when Stendhal’s countess, eating 
a delicious sherbet, remarked how much 
more delicious it would be were it a sin to 
eat it, she was voicing a sentiment which 
is eternal and which will insure the exist- 
ence of laws so long as man exists. There 
have, indeed, been periods in the world’s 
history when man has displayed a list- 
lessness toward sin, but in each period a 
saviour has appeared in the shape of a 
great creative legislator—a Manu, a 
Hammurabi, a Draco. A new code has 
been born, and mankind has taken a new 
lease on sin. 

Considering these facts, it is remark- 
able that legislators in general have dis- 
played so little constructive ability. They 
have shown imagination, to be sure, in 
the creation of their codes, but it has 
been an inutile imagination. It has Jain 
in their power to direct man along what- 
ever road they willed. And what have 
they done with this power? They have 
incited him to shoot a_ troublesome 
neighbor; to get himself shot by an 
irate husband; to ruin his constitution 
with gnawing liquids. By an ethical 
confusion they have made sin destructive 
instead of constructive. Doubtless they 
have been obsessed by the idea that sin 
is something opposed to a universal 
ethics; they have forgotten that sin is 
only a violation of a code. They have 
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failed to comprehend that sin is what- 
ever a legislator chooses to make it. In 
the whole of history there is only one 
really valuable example of inspired con- 
structive lawmaking, and that example 
lies buried in the little read pages of 
Virvezius. Because this example is 
unique, and because it has been for- 
gotten, it seems wise to resurrect it for 
the enlightenment and instruction of 
present and future legislators. 

The lawmaker, whose memory has 
been preserved by Virvenius, was Akmet, 
King of Abyssaria, the neighbor and 
contemporary of the great Egyptian 
pyramid builders. This worthy monarch 
viewed the mighty monuments just be- 
yond his borders with a deep chagrin; 
for they inspired him to go and build 
likewise. But there were no myriads of 
slaves to give form to his ambition, as 
Abyssaria was a land of freemen. Akmet, 
with jealousy to goad him, pondered the 
question for many years, and then one 
night a great light burst upon him. The 
morning following the royal illumination 
an edict issued from the palace. Thence 
forward, decreed the king, no subject of 
Abyssaria should, without special per- 
mission, place one stone upon another 
under penalty of life imprisonment. 
And, continued the edict, thereafter the 
arrangement of stones in pyramid form 
would be punishable by death. Coinci- 
dent with this proclamation, the wise 
Akmet appointed all the morons of 
Abyssaria enforcement officers of the 
new law, thereby killing two birds with 
a single brick. 

When this proclamation appeared si- 
multaneously in the great cities of Khet, 
Btreth and Korsak, the free men of 
Abyssaria were aghast. A protest arose 
simultaneously from ten million throats. 
The radical journals exploded inscathing 
cuneiforms. Mass-meetings were held 
in every city, town and hamlet, at which 
frantic orators appealed to their inalien- 
able rights and the sacred memory of 
their forefathers ( who, incidentally, had 
never had the slightest interest in pyra- 
mids). Indignation was fanned to a 
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white heat, and the flame swept the 
country. A League for Pyramid Build- 
ing was formed, headed by the most 
prominent men of Abyssaria, and im- 
mediately set about its nocturnal busi- 
ness. Meantime King Akmet, armed 
with a telescope, spent his days on the 
palace roof, while the enforcement offi- 
cers ran about bleating feebly. And, 
after the passage of five years, Abyssaria 
was dotted with pyramids higher and 
fatter of base than any Cheops ever 
boasted. 

The confirmation of Virvenius would 
have been extremely simple—every tra- 
veler to Abyssaria could see the pyra- 
mids standing to-day—had not the 
Egyptian general Anometeph invaded 
the land of Akmet. When this warrior 
conquered Abyssaria, razed its temples, 
and put its people to the sword, the 
pyramids of Akmet stood before the 
Egyptian as emblems of a vanished 
glory. Wherever he looked their sil- 
houettes cut the horizon. And Anome- 
teph was annoyed; having destroyed 
the reality, he had no wish to spare the 
symbol. But he was at a loss to know 
how he might accomplish his desire; the 
pyramids were masterpieces of solid 
workmanship, and his troops, wearied 
from an arduous campaign of slaughter 
and pillage, were in no mood to play the 
part of wrecking crews. The general 
was puzzled, but he was a man who 
could read a lesson when it lay before 
him, and he knew something of the his- 
tory of those troublesome pyramids. 
And so it occured that the troops of 
Anometeph were treated to a Special 
Army Order, which I will quote as the 
text has come down to us; “It has been 
called to the attention of the Comman- 
der in Chief of The Army of Occupation 
that all ranks have been indulging in the 
practice of chipping small souvenirs from 
the pyramids of Abyssaria. This prac- 
tice will discontinue forthwith, or severe 
disciplinary measures will be taken.” 

And that is why Virvenius remains 
uncorroborated by stone, and the plains 
of Abyssaria lie unbroken by the tower- 
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ing pyramidal masses which delighted 
the soul of wise Akmet. But I am con- 
vineed that Virvenius does not lie. 


THE SELF-CONSCIOUS SEX 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


Y friend Thompson, who is a 
banker, was coming uptown on 
the East Side subway one evening at 
about ten o'clock. He had spent the 
evening at his office, merging railroads 
or floating stock, or doing whatever 
bankers do, and his idea was to go by the 
subway express to Grand Central, and 
there take a train for his home in West- 
chester County. 

He boarded the subway express all 
right, but through one of those trifling 
errors to which all of us are liable, even 
bankers, he stepped off at Fourteenth 
Street instead of at Grand Central. 

The minute he found himself on the 
platform he saw he had made a mistake. 
But it occurred to him that it would look 
silly for a man to step off the train and 
immediately step on again. If the ear 
had been crowded the situation would 
not have worn this foolish aspect; but 
there were only a few passengers, and 
Thompson didn’t quite like to present 
himself to them as a man who got his 
exercise by stepping off on station plat- 
forms and then leaping back into the 
car. He hesitated only a moment, but 
meanwhile the doors closed. The train 
slid off without him. 

Now, naturally, there were two courses 
open to Thompson. Either he could 
wait for the next express and proceed by 
it to Grand Central, or he could take a 
local from the other side of the platform. 

The express would be quicker; but 
Thompson felt that the other people on 
the platform, and the very authoritative 
guard, and the man who was amusing 
himself sweeping sawdust up and down, 
might notice this and wonder why he 
had ever got off the first express. After 
all, sane people, and above all bankers, 
do not proceed uptown a station ata 
time, enjoying stop-over privileges at 
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each station so as to breathe the invig- 
orating air and get the full flavor of each 
pretty scene on the way. Sane people 
who get off expresses do so either to 
climb to the surface or to change to 
locals. A local came booming in, and 
Thompson boarded it. 

The local was even more sparsely pop- 
ulated than the express. There were 
just two passengers dozing in corners. 
And a guard. Almost immediately 
Thompson began to have the guard on 
his mind. What would the guard think 
of a man who chose a local to ride in from 
Fourteenth Street to Grand Central, 
when so obviously an express would 
serve better? A beautifully persuasive 
idea entered Thompson’s head. He 
would get off at Thirty-third Street and 
walk to the Grand Central Station. A 
fine evening, a pleasant walk, altogether 
an excellent idea. So he argued spe- 
ciously to himself. But m the back of 
his head was the small yet insidious 
thought that his getting off at Thirty- 
third Street would complete the picture 
of a noted banker pursuing a logical and 
reasonable course uptown. 

Thompson fought a little battle with 
himself, right there in the subway ear. 
At one moment he was thinking what a 
lovely evening it would be for an in- 
vigorating walk from Thirty-third Street 
to the station, and at the next moment 
he was saying to himself that to leave at 
Thirty-third Street would be the act of 
acoward. “Are you afraid of a guard?” 
said he to himself. “ What is this guard 
to you? Bea man!” 

The train stopped at Thirty-third 


Street. Thompson bit his lip and held 
his ground. He didn’t dare look at the 
guard. But he stayed on that train to 


Grand Central. It was a famous victory. 

Now Thompson would have been 
scornful if you had charged him openly 
with being afraid of the opinion of a 
subway guard. And yet behold him, so 
full of a foolish pride that he almost 
deceived himself into thinkmg that his 
health and general welfare would profit by 
a totally unnecessary walk of nine blocks. 
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One might suppose Thompson to be 
exceptional, but there is also the case of 
Payson. Payson was not a banker, but 
a chicken farmer, ignorant of the in- 
tricacies of the New York subway sys- 
tem, but conscious of being a mature 
and intelligent citizen who should be able 
to get about anywhere. He also was 
riding in the subway, but in this case it 
was morning and he was going down- 
town. He was bound for Wall Street, 
where he intended to call on a business 
friend (who might even have been 
Thompson). 

Suddenly Payson found the train 
stopping at a station called Brooklyn 
Bridge. “Help!” said he to himself; 
“T know this train goes to Brooklyn, 
and if we’ve got to the Bridge, I'd better 
get off. Probably [ve missed Wall 
Street or I change here or I took the 
wrong train or something.” 

So he hopped off. The train rolled on. 
Laugh at his mistake if you must, you 
who know all about lower New York; 
but we from Cambridge and Cedar 
Rapids and Little Rock can testify that 
there is a nervous moment in the heart 
of many of us when we find we are at 
Brooklyn Bridge station and imagine 
that our train is about to climb over the 
river or dive under it forthwith, without 
taking us to Fulton Street or Bowling 
Green or any of the other merry places 
that we seek. 

Payson accosted a guard, a magnifi- 
cent creature. “How do I get a train to 
Wall Street?” said he. 

The guard pointed to the track on 
which Payson’s train had just departed. 
“Any train on that track,” said he. 
“There’s one coming in just a moment.” 

Payson withdrew, satisfied. But al- 
most at once doubts assailed him. He 
wondered if the guard had misunder- 
stood. The train came in. The signs 
on the windows said “Brooklyn.” But 
Payson didn’t want to go over the 
Bridge to Brooklyn. He hesitated. He 
decided to wait and ask somebody else. 
He let the train go, walked way down to 
the other end of the platform, saw a 


guard—a magnificent specimen—stand- 
ing there, and approached timidly. 

“How do I go to Wall Street?” he 
asked. 

The guard wheeled round. 2 

“Didn't I tell you to take that train?” 
he said. 

It was the same guard! 

“J—I just wanted to make sure,” 
stammered Payson. He was too com- 
pletely cowed to ask any more questions. 
He simply slunk away. It was a humil- 
iating moment. Payson says that he 
still squirms when he thinks of it. 

Now it happened to be subway em- 
ployees before whom Thompson and 
Payson quailed. But I am aware of no 
connection between subways and self- 
consciousness. The tendency to be 
afraid of looking foolish to obscure people 
whom we don’t know, who don’t know 
us, and whose opinion of us cannot con- 
ceivably make the slightest difference in 
our lives, is not manifested below ground 
only. This absurd pride crops out in all 
sorts of other places. We like to feel 
wherever we go that strangers see us as 
normal and rational people. 

You who read this may deny ever 
being the victim of such pride. But let 
me ask you what you do when, at a 
railroad station, you ask the man at the 
information desk how to find the tele- 
phene booths, and then suddenly realize 
that before telephoning you must check 
your trunk? Do you march off to the 
baggage office in plain defiance of the 
man’s directions, oblivious of his eyes 
fixed on your retreating back, and caring 
nothing whether he is shouting after you, 
“Hi! the other way!” Or do you set 
out plausibly in the direction of the tele- 
phone booths until you think you are out 
of sight, and then circle craftily round 
toward the baggage-room, keeping well 
out of range of the information desk and 
filled with a sense of duplicity? 

When you ask a question of a depart- 
ment-store floorwalker, haven’t you a 
similar anxiety to be seen by that correct 
gentleman to do the correct thing? If 
he tells you the shoe department is in 
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the next building, and it doesn’t occur 
to you until too late to tell him that 
under the circumstances it is hardly 
worth while to go such a long distance, 
that all you wanted was shoe laces any- 
way, that you remember now that you 
have an extra pair in your bureau at 
home, and that what you really crave is 
a new necktie, do you dare to walk 
brazenly off in the opposite direction, 
bound for the gentlemen’s neckwear 
department? What, you say you do? 
Then, sir, you are a braver man than I. 
Or rather, I don’t believe you. I miser- 
ably follow the floorwalker’s outstretched 
forefinger until I am out of his sight in 
the crowd, be the neckwear never so 
alluring and the shoe laces never so 
distant and unnecessary. I feel his eyes 
upon my back, and I must do what 
seems right to him. 

When you walk into the wrong shop 
by mistake, and the best-dressed man 
in the city sweeps up to you with an 
expectant smile and asks you what he 
can show you, do you never plunge 
madly on and buy—anything, a tooth- 
brush, a belt, a bottle of vanilla—because 
you don’t know how to confess that you 
owe the pleasure of his acquaintance to 
a mere mistake? Confess that at least 
you go with him to look over the tooth- 
brushes, and leave the shop only after 
expressing a vague dissatisfaction with 
his stock, as if some peculiar facial 
conformation rendered any ordinary 
toothbrush useless for your purposes. 

Somewhat akin to this embarrassment 
is the foolish pride which seizes me when 
I am at the wheel of my flivver and 
makes me unwilling to ask anybody 
which road to take. I suppose it is a 
feeling that intelligent people have a 
topographical sense, and use maps and 
brains, and that only ninnies ask the 
farmer by the roadside how to get to 
Portsmouth. 

I confided this weakness to a friend 
the other day, and his answer surprised 
me. “Ofcourse,” he said. “I feel just 
the way youdo. But that is because we 
are men. A man is supposed to have a 





bump of locality. Women are not. 
Women ask the way. Don’t you know 
that the roads are full of automobiles 
with husbands at the wheel doggedly 
refusing to ask the way, and saying, 
“My dear, I know perfectly well where 
we are; we take the next road to the 
right,’ while their wives are saying, 
‘Henry, why won’t you stop and ask 
this nice-looking man?’ 

“Haven't you ever,” continued my 
friend, “watched American couples trav- 
eling in Europe? The husband studies 
his Baedeker before he sets out in the 
morning, and tries to memorize the way 
to the Rathaus, and to lead the family 
there without showing to even the low- 
liest native that he comes from Detroit 
and doesn’t know his way round. But 
not the wife. No sooner have they 
reached the front door of the hotel than 
the wife asks the porter how to get to the 
Rathaus. “You needn't do that, Martha,’ 
says the husband in an irritated voice; 
‘I can find the Rathaus perfectly well 
myself; I’ve just looked it up.’ His 
topographical pride is touched. But 
not his wife’s, for she has none. ‘Of 
course,’ she replies tolerantly, ‘but 
what’s the harm in asking? These por- 
ters know everything.’” 

Since my friend threw this light on 
the subject, [have been wondering about 
Thompson and Payson and the people 
who shrink from the disdain of floor- 
walkers. If foolish pride in matters 
topographical is a masculine trait, how 
about foolish pride in other things? Is 
it peculiarly a masculine weakness that 
makes me start for the telephone booths 
when the information man points the 
way, and then circle darkly round to the 
baggage-room? Would the feminine in- 
quirer at the information desk be more 
concerned with the rating given her new 
hat than the rating given her ability to 
follow simple directions? Or would she 
simply not care at all what the man at 
the information desk thought? Are men 
the self-conscious sex? 

I leave it to the psychologist and to 
the candid reader. 














IR JAMES BARRIE, in the whim- 

sical and altogether delightful ad- 
dress that he made as Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews, called upon 
Youth to come forward and take charge 
of the world. And it is coming, not sud- 
denly or immediately, but inevitably; 
and it is to be congratulated on having 
a man’s-size job. That surely, and no 
less, will be the charge of the world in 
the next generation. There is so much 
to do, so much that must be done, and 
so much to hinder its accomplishment! 
And the course of progress on the chart 
of civilization is so much to seek! No- 
body can quite guess where it will run, 
but it is for youth, the youth of our day, 
to nose it out and follow it. 

Sir James was fairly cheerful at the 
prospect. He believed in youth, our 
current youth, and that it would get the 
world somewhere where it ought to go. 
Another mind spoke upon the same prob- 
lem somewhat less cheerfully, less cheer- 
fully at least so far as concerns England 
and the Empire that centers there. Dean 
Inge in his Cambridge lecture on the Vic- 
torian age disclosed his feeling that the 
influence of Great Britain on the destinies 
of the world had passed highwater mark 
and was declining. As regards the for- 
tunes of his own country, he said, ‘The 
signs are that our work on a grand scale, 
q with the whole world as our stage, is 

probably nearing its end. Europe has 
sacrificed its last fifty years of primacy 
by an insane and suicidal struggle. 
America has emerged as the tertius 
gaudens.”” 

Perhaps so! Perhaps so! America, 
meaning the United States, has certainly 
emerged, and her importance has been 
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increased by the damages received by 
two great competitors for trade and 
power in their tremendous struggle with 
each other. Besides that, the Dean con- 
sidered that, as the primacy of Eng- 
land had grown out of the Atlantic trade 
for which she had a favorable position, 
so now “the Pacific stage, which is now 
beginning, must inevitably give the 
primacy to America.” When he says 
America he seems to mean United States. 
Well, we shall be rich. We are rich now. 
We have a great population and an im- 
mense territory favorably situated for 
the development of civilization, but will 
the leadership of the world go to wealth 
and extensive territory and geographical 
position, or will it go to character, to the 
power to think, to courage in taking 
responsibility, to the power to agree, to 
the power to keep the peace and help the 
world? One may guess that it will go to 
ideas and disposition more than to ma- 
terial means, though, of course, material 
means are power of one sort and make the 
mindsin charge of them the more potent 
and important. 

Undoubtedly some political ideas that 
were new have been tried out in the 
United States since the Declaration of 
Independence and have influenced all 
the nations, and particularly England. 
That influence is apparent in much that 
has happened since the war. The British 
Empire is already a federation of self- 
governing states. That has been one of 
the outcomes of the war that Dean Inge 
calls aninsaneand suicidalstruggle. But 
he would hardly call England’s part in 
that war either insane or suicidal. The 
cost of it was terrific. It left her fright- 
fully bereaved and depleted and stagger- 
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ing under an enormous load of debt, but 
there were gains for all her losses: terri- 
tory here and there, but most of all unity 
—a great manifestation of the strength 
of a family relation extending all over 
the world, and of the disposition of people 
of that family, whether or not of the 
British race, to succor Britain in time 
of trouble, and maintain relations with 
her afterward. The war demonstrated 
that connection with the British Empire 
was recognized as an asset by most of 
the people that had it. 

On almost all of the monuments of 
the great war that one sees in England 
there is somewhere across. Many of 
them are simple crosses with names 
and inscriptions. There is very little 
brag about them, but a good deal of grief, 
and apparently a strong sense that the 
main object of the war was something else 
than the extension of the British Empire. 

Somehow that is very significant. All 
the hatred seems to have gone out of 
England, and the great desire is to get 
the world going again. There is an eco- 
nomic reason for that, of course, because 
England must have trade, but besides 
that there is a very notable good nature, 
good nature in its highest sense, the sen- 
timent that is reflected by the crosses on 
the war monuments, a sentiment that 
British lives were spent and Britain’s 
resources poured out, not to destroy the 
world, but to save it. 

Surely, that is a great spirit. So long 
as that prevails no one can say that Brit- 
ain has shot her bolt. The primacy in 
the concerns of the world may go to the 
United States, as Dean Inge predicts, 
but not by default, and not unless there 
develops in the United States a larger 
appetite for world adventure than she 
has shown thus far, and a larger capacity 
to think of all this world as one family. 

As for these States and their relation 
to the British Empire, there is this to 
say: they are two great families speaking 
the same language, derived primarily 
from the same roots,'living under like 
laws developed, with differences to be 
sure, from the same beginnings, having 





interests in some cases competitive, po- 
litical policies in some cases antagonistic, 
but joined by a great sympathy of gen- 
eral purpose. It is a mistake to think of 
the Americans of the United States, and 
the British of the British Empire, as 
two separate groups of people. They are 
separated, of course, politically, but for 
every group of political thinkers in Eng- 
land there seems to be a corresponding 
group in the United States. In both 
countries there are supporters of the 
world that was, there are die-hards, there 
are irreconcilables; there are people who 
still believe in force and other people 
who have acquired a deep aversion to it 
and would minimize it, and believe that 
civilization must get along in the main 
by other means of settling differences. 
In both of these great families there are 
forward-looking people and backward- 
looking people, so that there seems to be 
no group in the United States that can- 
not be understood by some group in 
Great Britain. Besides, there is a great 
community of interest, and all these 
things make for co-operation in the con- 
cerns of the world. 

The two great parties in the world are 
the party that believes that old things 
have passed away, and the one which 
thinks that changes in human life must 
be very gradual, and that things for the 
most part are going on very much as 
in the past. Those are the great parties 
that run through all the nations. In 
some countries one is in power, in other 
countries the other. Soviet Russia cer- 
tainly belongs to the party that believes 
that old things have passed away, but 
its notion of the new things that are to 
replace the old is not accepted by the 
members of that party in other countries. 
England in the main belongs to the party 
that thinks the world has fundamentally 
changed. It sees universal revolution 
proceeding, and it practices to have it 
proceed in Great Britain in the most 
orderly and least destructive manner 
possible. It has been said that every 
great revolution has involved a redistri- 
bution of property. That is going on 
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in the United Kingdom, not at all as it 
has gone on in Russia, but slowly and 
without bloodshed (except in Ireland) 
and without upsetting unduly the eco- 
nomic apparatus by means of which the 
British Isles have contrived to support 
a population of forty millions. The re- 
distribution is contrived by taxation, 
and is plainly coming to pass, and the 
people affected are adjusting themselves 
to new conditions of life with as little 
fuss as possible. 

No doubt, the recognition that old 
things have passed eway makes it easier 
for British statesmen to negotiate with 
the Soviet statesmen from Russia. The 
British politicians totally disbelieve in 
the Bolshevist doctrine, but few of them 
cling to the delusion that what has 
been can be restored, or want it restored 
in Russia. They recognize that there 
is a vast new deal proceeding and that 
it must go through somehow, and they 
are solicitous that Russia shall not be 
destroyed in the process. They do not 
want any country destroyed—they want 
every country to go on and presently to 
prosper and buy and sell. That is the 
condition of the world that is most ad- 
vantageous to the British Empire, which 
is fortunate in that its vital interests are 
enlisted in the true restoration of peace 
and the building up of commerce. No 
nation is so used as Great Britain to 
thinking of the human family as a whole. 
It has habitual relations, many of them 
very close, with a great variety of the 
members of that family. So have we re- 
lations with them, for representatives 
of all of them come here to live, and we 
trade with as many of them as we can, 
but no great and distinct member of the 
human family has the kind of associa- 
tion with us that India has with Great 
Britain. We have, to be sure, respon- 
sibilities that we have lately assumed, 
such as the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
and in a less degree Cuba and Hayti, and 
in still lesser degree the responsibility 
for our neighbors on this continent; but 
politically we have never been adven- 
turers like the English, making settle- 
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ments in all parts of the world, and 
affording government to great detached 
nations. 

Speaking of his countrymen, Dean 
Inge asks, “Where shall we be thirty 
years hence?” and the tone of the in- 
quiry seems a bit despondent because 
he thinks he sees a supremacy of wealth 
moving away from the British Isles to 
the United States. It is an interesting 
inquiry about Great Britain, but almost 
as interesting about any great country 
in the world. What will France be thirty 
years hence, or Germany, or Russia, or 
the United States? What will happen 
in Asia? What will happen in south- 
eastern Europe? It is like looking over 
the children of a large family and guess- 
ing how they will turn out. Dean Inge 
seems to have picked the United States 
for a winner, but, gracious! what is to 
control the United States in the next 
thirty years? Youth, to be sure—what 
isnow youth; but what minds—working 
to what ends, seeing large what pur- 
poses? What is the leadership to be? 
How intelligent, how spiritual, how un- 
selfish? What is the government to be? 
Are we to be governed by the Senate? 
By Congress? By powerful interests 
seeking commercial favors? By popu- 
lar majorities with rather narrow con- 
ceptions of life? The British have been 
great travelers—seafaring people—and 
trained to invade the world in order to 
support life at home. We, Americans, 
have not the same motives for vagrancy. 
We do not wander so much, and for that 
reason among others we are particu- 
larly shy of mixing up our concerns with 
those of other peoples. A great mass of 
our population will live a thousand miles 
from the seaboard. Bcrotians in old 
Greece got the reputation of being stupid 
because they lived out of sight of the 
coast, but nobody accuses the inland 
Americans of being stupid. Nobody sug- 
gests that those who live in the middle of 
the continent are less active-minded than 
those who live on its shores. There is 
enough going on in all parts of the United 
States to keep people alive in mind if 
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they can get at it. There is no sign that 
we are going to be a dull people. The 
question is what we shall want to do and 
how far our system of government will 
permit us to attempt it. 

The Senate would not let us get into 
the League! Our written Constitution 
holds us fast in some things. Our Con- 
gress does not seem to be as good a body 
to deal with world affairs as the British 
Parliament, but those are matters that 
are subject to change, and thirty years 
may see great changes in them all. Dean 
Inge would probably hold that the Brit- 
ish Parliament has lost its efficiency. 
Congress has not. It did not have it to 
lose. The efficiency of our system seems 
to be in its executive department, and 
that at any time in the face of emergency 
or opportunity is liable to develop great 
talent and effective action. 

There may be coming an entirely new 
phase of adventure in human life. Ex- 
ploration of the earth is about through. 
The explorers like Shackleton and Scott 
who went to the South Pole, had all the 
ardor that explorers ever had and were 
dauntless spirits, but the field of their 
efforts seemed hopelessly barren. The 
most interesting exploration nowadays 
on earth is excavation, but there is an- 
other field opening—the invisible world, 
out of which there seems to be something 
to be got, and the investigation of which 
is difficult and dangerous enough to sat- 
isfy the most aspiring. People are apt to 
think that if this world can be composed 
so that it will work along without war, 
life will cease to be interesting and folks 
will get fat and stupid. But that will 
never happen. As fast as one problem 
is solved, another will compel attention. 
As fast as one aspect of human energy 
comes to be understood, there will be 
new aspects to be studied. 

It is hard to guess about the world in 
the next generation because knowledge 
is extending at such an extraordinary 
rate. Men do not seem to change much, 
but the knowledge at their command 
and the circumstances they live under, 
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and their standards of conduct change 
enormously. There are limits to Earth, 
quite strict ones, but there is no limit to 
knowledge. The more men get, the more 
additional knowledge becomes acces- 
sible. The great adventure nowadays 
is the adventure after new knowledge. 
The people who win in that—who can 
get the knowledge and gear it to deport- 
ment—will be the leaders in the world, 
though they may not be its governors. 

Some one was saying that one of the 
qualities of the French mind was an in- 
sistence on truth; that it was less cred- 
ulous, perhaps less held by inherited 
belief; more insistent on knowing the 
facts of human life; perhaps slower to 
accept religion merely as something that 
has come down from the past. It is criti- 
cal, and being so, no doubt, it has re- 
jected much that is true; but this very 
critical competence in the French mind 
makes it interesting to see some of the 
new knowledge gaining the attention of 
the Sorbonne. The strange experiments 
with a medium by Madame Bisson, fol- 
lowing and continuing the Notzing ex- 
periments, now well known, have been fol- 
lowed by the scientists of the Sorbonne, 
and their impressions of them have just 
begun at this writing to be published. 
They are extremely curious. Madame 
Bisson, who has prosecuted the experi- 
ments, is said to be convinced that hu- 
man life is about to be thoroughly ex- 
plained to mortals. She is quoted as 
declaring that intellectual progress has 
reached such a stage that a full under- 
standing of the foundation of life and its 
aftermath is required by the human race 
if it is to continue its development. 
That development, she thinks, has gone 
so far that it cannot get on without fur- 
ther light on the mystery of existence, 
and, as the papers report, her quest after 
that light is respectfully followed by the 
learned doctors of the Sorbonne. They 
do rot object that it isdangerous; they do 
not assert that the devil is back of it; 
they look on attentively, examine, report 
and try to make out what’s up. 














w HE (despondently, speaking into the phone). 
** —Of course, now, with the warm weather 
coming on, all the fur coats are reduced, 
ridiculously—it’s the time to buy for next 
winter—but nothing will persuade Harry to 
see my point of view. 

A Voice (in reply).—Don't be silly—you 
do as I’ve told you. Harry simply can’t be 
any closer than my Edward, and I worked it 
beautifully last winter. Make him go with 
you to buy his birthday present—put every 
penny you can scrape together into it—it’ll 
pay you in the end. Do exactly as I’ve told 
you and you'll get the fur coat. Better go 
this afternoon—there’s a horrid cold wind 
and you can shiver better in it. Ring me up 
to-morrow morning and tell me I’m the best 
adviser you ever had. I know men, my dear. 
Good-by. 

Later: 

Sue (snuggling against his arm as they 
start out).—This is so jolly having you go 
with me to pick out your birthday present. 

He (uncomfortably).—I wish you wouldn’t 
spend your money on me—it doesn’t seem 
right, particularly when we owe such a coal 
bill. 

Sure.—Nonsense! No one expects you to 
pay bills with winter hardly over and Easter 
nearly here; nobody has any money left— 
it’s perfectly simple. 

HE (with a snort).—Nice honest reasoning. 

Sue (stopping stock still) —Harry Dean, 
do you mean to intimate I'm not perfectly 
honest? 

Hr.—No, dear, no, of course not, but— 

Sux (still smarting).—You know that’s one 
thing I can’t stand—to have my motives 
questioned! If I was one of those hateful, 
catty, scheming wives—(thinking better of 
it). Anyway, speaking of coal reminds me 
br-r-r-r—I'm cold. 
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He.—Why it’s the warmest day we've had 
a regular record-breaker. Look at 
me, I’ve got my overcoat unbuttoned. 

Sue (petulantly).—Well, what on earth has 
that got to do with my being cold? I tell you 
I'm freezing—(prolonged fit of shivers). 

He.—That’s the way with you women— 
you never dress warm enough. 

SHE (with a pounce of triumph).—That’'s 
just it—no woman can keep warm at this 
time of the year without a fur coat. Now I— 

He.—Rubbish! You women ought to dress 
warmer underneath, instead of piling every- 
thing on the outside for show. 

Sue (repressing herself with violence).— 
Harry dear, don’t let us be nasty with each 
other. Remember we're out to buy your 
birthday present, and I don’t at all mind 
being a little bit chilly (an excellent imitation 
of chattering teeth) provided I can find what 
you want, 

HE (with the uncomfortable feeling of being 
beaten—he doesn’t know why).—Oh, well— 
(under his breath)—hang it all! 

Sue (briskly).—Now there are two of the 
loveliest cigar boxes you ever laid your eyes 
on in a shop just off Broadway —I forgot the 
name but I can find it. One is all silver, with 
some sort of business on it, and the other is 
some sort of business with silver on it—oh, 
yes—tortoise shell. You are to pick out 
whichever one you like best. 

He (helplessly).—But I don’t care for a 
cigar box like that. I don’t want it—I—I— 

Sue (firmly and sweetly).—Yes, you do 
want it, Harry. You may not realize at this 
moment that you want it, but I know you 
do—you just think you don’t want it—you 
don’t know. 

He (struggling).—Besides, you know how 
seldom I smoke a cigar. I prefer a pipe. 

Sue.—Yes, and scent the whole place up 
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with that smelly, disgusting old thing. 
are vulgar anyhow. 

He (doggedly).—No, they are not. 

Sue.—Now Harry, are you going to be 
horrid just now when I'm so happy over 
buying your first really nice birthday present 
I’ve ever given you? My mind is set on 
giving you one of those beautiful cigar boxes. 

He (making a last stand).—But you 
shouldn’t spend the money. 

Sue (promptly).—It's my own money. 
I've saved it up. I was going to buy some 
selfish thing for myself, and then I thought, 
No, I won’t—Harry shall have something 
decent for a present this birthday—some- 
thing he really wants. ... 

He (interrupting eagerly).—But I don’t 
want— 

Sue (continuing calmly).—A really hand- 
some present he will be proud of. 

He (defeated, sullenly).—And with that 
coal bill— 

Sue.—Good gracious! I hope you don’t 
want me to pay the bill and give it to you 
for a birthday present! That would be a 
nice thing! 

Hr.—No, no, of course not. 
absurd. 

Sue (as a motor car whizzes past).—Did 
you see that lovely fur rug which that woman 
had over her? She must be so nice and warm. 
There's nothing like fur to keep the wind out. 

He.—For motoring? Oh, ves, you need a 
rug of that kind; but how would you look 
wearing a thing like that about the streets? 

Sne.—Don't be ridiculous—I meant a 
coat, fur coat. (Presently.) What a cold 
breeze has sprung up!—quite suddenly. 
Aren’t you cold with your overcoat open? 

He.—No, not a bit. We've been walking 
slowly—that’s why you feel the air. Let’s 
walk quickly now and vou will get warmed up. 

Sue (with annoyance).—You know I hate 
to walk fast—it makes me boiling hot. 

He.—Well, vou just said— 

Sue (impatiently).—Oh, never mind what 
Isaid. [know whatI mean. (They walk on 
in silence for some moments.) 

He.—If vou're still cold, perhaps we'd 
better take a Broadway car and you keep an 
eye out for the shop you're looking for. 

Sur.—No, I would rather walk. (Halting 
in front of a display of heating devices of 
various descriptions.) What a warm, rosy 
glow those grates give out—vou can almost 
feel the warmth through the windows. (They 
continue on.) 
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He.—Aren’t we nearly there? 

Sue.—Oh, ves, why here it is. 
I didn’t think it was. 

[They pause before a brilliantly lighted and 
magnificently set window. A sign prom- 


Just where 


inently displayed, reads: “No presents 
exchanged.”’| 

Sue (excitedly).—There they are, two 
boxes, right side by side! 

He (gasping).—Good heavens! Those 


would cost a pot of money. And look at that 
sign . . . do you suppose they mean it? 

Sue.—Well, and if they do or they don’t? 
Harry, you don’t mean to say you would try 
to exchange anything I gave you? 

HE (resignedly).—No, no, of course not. 

Sue.—Now you are to have whichever one 
you like best. Which do you prefer? 

He (weakly).—Well, which one would you 
like? 

Sur.—Oh, Harry, don’t be silly—it isn’t 
what J like—it’s what you like. 

He (with sarcastic intent).—Oh, is that the 
way? I thought it was... (Breaks off.) 

Sue (coldly).—I don’t know what you 
mean. 

He (hurriedly).—No, no, dear, I didn’t 
mean anything. (They stand in silence look- 
ing at the bores.) 

Sue (at length).—Well, aren’t you going 
to make up your mind? 

He (as though rousing from sleep).—Why, 
I was just waiting for you to make up my 
mind , . . I mean I was trying to make up 
my mind. 

Sue.—Well, do hurry. 
standing here. 

He.—All right, if you don’t care which one 
I take it will be that one. 

(He closes his eyes unperceived, and points 
straight ahead. When he opens his eyes he 
finds himself indicating the tortoise-shell box.) 

Sne.—Very well. Now you are perfectly 
sure you prefer the tortoise shell to the other? 

He.—Yes, perfectly sure. 

Sue (as they are about to enter the shop).— 
Oh, Harry, that was Alice Harcourt just went 
by in their new car and wearing that mag- 
nificent fur coat. George gave it to her for 
Christmas. 

He.—Well, why shouldn't he? George 
Harcourt has plenty of money. He can do 
as he likes. 

[ After a time they emerge from the shop, and 
Harry is carrying a carefully wrapped parcel.] 

Sue.—Now mind you don’t drop it, Harry. 
Don’t you think you'd better let me carry it? 


I'm nearly frozen 
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“WHICH DO YOU THINK 


He (with forced cheerfulness).—Not likely 

I won’t drop it. 

SuE (pausing again in front of the window). 

-Now, you're quite positive you wouldn't 
rather have the silver one? You know they 
won't change it once we’ve taken it away. 

He (with a forced smile meant to denote a 
look of proud possession).—Yes, perfectly 
sure. Shall we take a taxi home? 

Sue.—Why, no, Harry, I don’t want to go 
home just yet. 

He.—Just as you like. (He wheels to go 
in the direction they came.) 

Sue.—I don’t want to go that way. 

He.—Well, is there any particular place 
you want to go? 

SuEe.—Oh, no, I just thought— 

Hre.—We can’t stand here blocking up 
the pavement. Which way do you want 
to go? 

SuEe.—Let’s go this way. (After proceeding 
a little distance.) Why, there’s a fur shop! 

He.—What’s extraordinary about coming 
on a fur place in this district? 

Sue.—Well, it is because this is the very 
shop where George bought Alice’s coat at 
Christmas. (Shivering.) Thad no idea until 
to-day how thin this jacket was—it hasn’t 
a bit of warmth in it. 
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WOULD SUIT ME BEST?” 


H.—Then don’t stamd here any longer. 
We'll go into the first restaurant we come to 
and get you @ hot eup of tea—that will heat 
you up quicker than anything. 

Sum ‘(dreamaly, lingering in front of the 
fascinating window).—I wonder which I 
would leok best in if I were going to have 
one—the gray one with the gorgeous collar 
or the sable one. Which do you think would 
suit me best, Harry? 

[But Harry does not hear as he has moved 
on a few paces to the next window, wherein 
is displayed a galaxy of waxen ladies, whose 
unbelievably perfect outlines are covered by a 
new type of woolen undergarment guaranteed 
to defy the severest Arctic cold. He gazes, 
absorbed, then returns to his wife who still 
contemplates the fur coats with unabated 
rapture.] 

He.—TI say, old girl, you've been a brick to 
buy me that cigar box, just out of the good- 
ness of your heart, and I can’t stand your 
being cold like this any longer—hang the 
expense, and— 

Sue (emitting a shrick of delight).—Oh, 
Harry, you darling! 

Hre.—Come along, I’m going to bundle you 
into a taxi and you go home and just wait for 
me—that’s all. Sha’n’t be long. 
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[Arrived home she dashes to the telephone 
and, with a voice quivering with excitement, 
calls a number] 

Sue (over the wire).—That you, Marian? 
My dear, it’s all worked just as you said. 

. . I couldn't wait till to-morrow to ring 
you. He’s sent me home ahead and I'm just 
waiting. I'm so excited I can’t talk any 
more. Come over in the morning and see it. 
You dear thing, I can never thank you 
enough. Good-by. 

[In about twenty minutes he returns car- 
rying a large and interesting looking bundle 
which he drops with a plop in the middle of 
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the drawing-room floor. He beams with the 
CONSCLOUSNESS of a good work, well done.| 

Hr.—There, I guess if George Harcourt 
can buy his wife fur coats I can— 

Sue (with gurgling rapture, tearing off the 
paper and string).—You blessed darling of a 
(the wrappings give way and she holds up 
to view three sets of the Arctic-defying cold 
extinguishers. She gives a scream and falls 
limply into a chair). 

Ht.—There, dear, I knew you would be 
pleased but don’t upset yourself. 
Harcourt, indeed, I think if he... 

[She continues to moan feebly.] 


George 





The Danger Signal 
§ £ 


“Look, Henry, you must behave. 


I told you someone would see us” 
y 





Youthful Critics 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Janie, and Bobbie, 
\— her elder by two years, were discussing 
literature. 

“T don’t like descriptions,’ said Bobbie; 
“T like stories with lots of conversation in 
them.” 

“What do you mean by ‘conversation’?” 
queried Janie. 

“Well,” explained Bobbie, “I mean stories 
that start out something like this: ‘Ouch! 
Hurrah!” said Jim, in a low voice.’” 





Overcoming Difficulties 
HE proprietor of a summer boarding 
house was asked by a musical guest to 
have the piano tuned. 

“But why should I do that?” he said. “It 
sounds good enough to me.” 

“But there are two notes in the treble that 
don’t even play.” 

“Only two!” repeated the proprietor, sar- 
castically. ‘‘Why, man, if you were any 
kind of a player, you’d know enough to skip 
those!”’ 
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The Sabbath Breaker 
F Sabbath breaking 
north of the Tweed 
there are many stories, and 
an American who has 
spent a bit of his time 
there adds one concerning 
a Scot and his wheel- 
barrow. 

Donald was hammering 
away at the bottom of his 
barrow when his wifecame 
to the door. 

“Mon,’’she said, “you're 
making much clatter. 
What wull the neebours 


say? 





““Never mind the nee- 
bours,”” replied the busy 
one. “I maun get ma 
barra mendit.” 

“Oh, but, Donald, it’s 
vera wrang to wurk on 
Sabbath!” expostulated the wife. “Ye 
ought to use screws.” 
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Before Prohibition 
NERVOUS gentleman rushed up to the 
4 4 Boston ticket office. ‘I want a ticket 
for—for— I can’t remember the name of the 
station; it’s near here. All I can think of is 
‘whisky straight.” 

The ticket agent hesitated for an instant, 
then replied, “Here you are!” as he handed 
him a tiny pasteboard marked “Jamaica 
Plain.” 





Promise and Performance 

A YOUNG man had assiduously courted a 

young woman who lived a few miles 
from his own home. He had popped the 
question on various occasions without suc- 
cess, but at last his lady love accepted him. 
He went home in a state of exhilaration—at 
least mentally—and he could not contain 
himself until he had penned the following 
note to his fianeée: 
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Dearest ARABELLA,—I love you devotedly, 
passionately, madly, and would sacrifice every- 
thing I have for you. I would swim the deepest 
waters; I would climb the highest mountains; I 
would go through fire to be at your side. * 

Lovingly, 
JOHN. 

P.S.—I will be around Saturday night if it 
doesn’t rain. 









The Anticipation Smile 
Smythe, the photographer, has an unfailing method of securing 
a pleasant expression 


Despondent Bell 
M RS. BROWN, needing a maid, requested 
4 Mrs. Jones to ask her colored cook if 
she knew of a goed one looking fora place. 

Miranda thought for a time and then said: 
“Yessum. There’s Bell. Mrs. Brown might 
git Bell.” 

“Well, tell Bell to call and see Mrs. Brown, 
will you?” . 

Days passed, but Bell did not appear. 
Meeting Miranda on the street, Mrs. Brown 
stopped and asked: 

“What about Bell, Nuranda? Why doesn’t 
she come to see me?’ 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Brown,” said 
Miranda, earnestly, “I wasn’t just sure you- 
all °d want Bell.” 

“Why not?” She is a good worker, isn't 
she?” 

“Oh, vyassum. But you know Bell's kind 
of despondent. . . . You see, Bell murdered 
her first husband and she just don’ seem to 
be able to git it offen her mind.” 





He Had Not Lost It 

LONDON bus driver had shouted, 
44 “Tgh Oborn!” until an American could 
no longer resist the temptation to makea joke. 
“Excuse me,” he said, “but haven’t you 

dropped something?” 
“T see wot you're driving at,’ returned the 
cockney, keenly, “‘but never mind. fF shall 
pick it up when we get to Hoxford Street.” 
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“Great Scott ! why do you honk your horn all the time ? 
It keeps him quiet.” 


“But the baby’s behind us. 


Speeding the Parting Guest 
ARTHUR and Willie were playing noisily, 
though peacefully, when Willie’s mother 
came out to tell the visiting Arthur that he 
had better go home to dinner. She had just 
turned to re-enter the house when her off- 
spring threw a stone that sent Arthur howling 
in the direction of home. 
“Willie,” she demarfded, sternly, 
did you throw that stone at Arthur?” 
For a moment the inhospitable Willie 
stood abashed, watching the flight of his 
playmate. Then he sighed deeply. “Well,” 
he said, **Arthur had to go home, anyway.” 
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“Henry come away from there with that pipe. 


know better than to smoke near powder?” 








There isn’t a car or pedestrian ahead.” 


With and Without 
piste had been taken by her uncle and 
— aunt on an automobile trip and had 
spent several nights at hotels. Upon her 
return she was rather boastfully relating her 
experiences to her young friends. 
“We always had two bedrooms,’ 
nounced. 
**And did you have a bath, too?” asked a 
girl who had also had some taste of hotel life. 
“Oh no; mother gave me that before we 
started.” 


’ 


she an- 


The Proper Procedure 
[ ITTLE Harold had as his 


vis-A-vis at the table a 
young lady cousin, who was 
anxious to set his infant feet in 
the paths of knowledge. Just 
now, in her intense way, she 
was trying to teach him how to 
divide an orange into quarters. 

Again and again she led up 
to the point that she wished him 
to think out, and as often, he 
failed tofollow. As she leaned 
forward, wholly absorbed in her 
desire to make the idea clear to 
him, she asked once more, “‘ But 
how would you get a quarter of 
an orange?” 

Harold, blissfully uncon- 
scious, replied with a beaming 
look, “‘I would say please.” 


Don’t you 
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Laura Spencer Portor is a poet and prose 
writer of distinction who has frequently con- 
tributed to the Magazine. She is associated 
editorially with The Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Jennette Lee, formerly professor 
of English language and literature at Smith 
College, now devotes herself to writing. In 
private life she is Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Wilbur Daniel Steele has returned to 
America after an extended sojourn abroad, 
and the present story (“The Anglo-Saxon’’) 
is the first he has written for Harper’s. 
The Editors regret to say that Mr. Steele’s 
health has suffered as a result of exposure 
and unsanitary living conditions in the Afri- 
can lands he has visited. Dorothy Kennard 
was mentioned in this column last month. 
Seabury Lawrence is on the staff of the 
New York Sun, and an occasional contributor 
of verse to the magazines. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith, already known to 
the readers of the Magazine by her short 
stories (““The Mockbeggar”’ and “‘Good Wits 
Jump’), is an English writer whose latest 
novel, Joanna Godden, is at present achiev- 
ing in America a distinct success. Richard 
Le Gallienne, an old-time friend of the 
Magazine, writes from the seclusion of his 
home at Woodstock, New York. Alexander 
Porterfield has had frequent mention in 
this column. Aline Kilmer (Mrs. Joyce 
Kilmer), poet and prose writer, occasionally 
favors the Magazine with her charming 
work. Beatrice Ravenel writes of the 
Southland, which she has pictured in num- 
erous stories that have appeared in Har- 
PER’s. Margaret Widdemer is an Ameri- 
can poet of distinction, and an author of 
short stories. 


Arthur Ruhl has long been associated 
with Collier's Weekly and has proved him- 
self in many fields one of the most competent 
of press-correspondents. Wilfrid Gibson, 
one of the best-known English poets, has 
published several volumes of verse. William 
McFee plies between New York and Carib- 
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bean ports as Chief Engineer of the United 
Fruit Steamship Carillo. The success of 
“Command” among West Indian tourists 
has made him a most popular officer aboard 
his ship. Richard Burton is head of the 
department of English at the University of 
Minnesota, and the author of numerous 
critical works. 


The design of the Magazine cover this 
month, which we feel sure will impress the 
readers of the Magazine as one of both 
beauty and distinction, is the work of John 
Mead Howells, a distinguished New York 
architect, who is also the son of William 
Dean Howells. A note from Mr. Howells 
explains the decoration employed and _ its 
sources, 

The figure of Enlightenment at the top, with 
the garland and cherubs, is taken from the frieze 
of Giulio Romano in the Villa Madama at Rome, 
which McKim admired so much. 

Romano’s garlands are then simply carried 
down the sides and allowed to fall heavily on the 
base of the design. 

The cherubs perhaps recall in a way the cherubs 
on the good old HARPER cover. 

The lettering used is the alphabet of Tagliente, 
1524, just before the better known alphabet of 
Albert Durer. 


The McKim referred to in Mr. Howells’ 
note is the late Charles F. McKim of the 
great architectural partnership of McKim, 
Mead & White. Mr. McKim not only ad- 
mired the figure that Mr. Howells has used, 
but it was through his personal investiga- 
tions that it was discovered to be the work 
of Romano. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Victor Murdock, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, for the following extraordinary narra- 
tive—an episode of homesteading days in 
Oklahoma, which Mr. Murdock brings to 
our attention in connection with Mr. Ruhl’s 
recent article ‘“‘Fast and Loose with the 
Homesteader.” 
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She did understand. Their meeting was seen 
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Wasurneton, D. C. 
Dear Harper’s,—Bearing upon Mr. Arthur 


Ruhl's views of the inspiration of the homesteader, 
which I have read with interest and sympathy, 
those of Mr. Veblen, with which if quoted accu- 
rately, lam not in accord, let me tell you a story 
which will be a vehicle for my view. 

In September, 1893, the Cherokee strip, now a 
part of Oklahoma, writhed like a long yellow snake, 
in a welter of dust. Tens of thousands of land- 
hungry pioneers on a certain noon plunged through 
the arid fog, and, as figures moving darkly in many 
directions, painted a dull picture of disorder; and 
as they came to rest, as all of them did by sunset, 
seemed to spell a certain order. Indeed they did 
spell just that. 

John Falker, a bearded farmer from Indiana, 
had staked out a farm in a shallow swale: beyond 
him Elizabeth Gordon, also from Indiana, had 
claimed a rolling farm with outcroppings of gyp- 
sum, and beyond her, near a tree-lined creek with- 
out water, Ivan Dubosk, a naturalized Russian, 
was in possession of a patch of prairie grass. 

The two men and the woman went to bed that 
night in their covered wagons with a peace which, 
if not beyond understanding, is very close to it. 
They had satisfied a vast hunger—the land hunger 

a primal, prodigious passion. 

Falker, before he turned in, walked over to the 
woman and asked her if she were afraid. She said 
she was not, but with hesitation. He reassured 
her and went away. A little later Dubosk, blonde 
and blue-eyed, came across the prairie and asked her 
the same question. She answered quickly and confi- 
dently that she was not. He went away reluctantly. 

In the months which followed, the relation of 
these three homesteaders emphasized the hunger 
which consumed them. The conditions which were 
put upon the satisfaction of their appetite were 
heart-breaking. Each had set out to develop a 
farm virtually without anything except the land. 
But the possession of the land outweighed every 
hardship—outweighed water which gagged them, 
poor and insufficient food, exposure, sickness and 
everything. It was evident in the course of a 
year to the new neighborhood, which exercised 
that terrible but salutary surveillance which rural 
neighbors do exercise, that Falker and Dubosk 
were rivals for Elizabeth. It was generally known 
that Falker was not greatly smitten, but was com- 
pletely confident: that Dubosk was madly in love, 
and that Elizabeth was curiously confused. 

One day Dubosk, breaking the prairie sod 
under a blistering sun, suddenly threw himself 
into the cool black furrow and screamed, once, 
twice, arose and ran across his farm, his eyes dis- 
tended, his head thrown back, his mouth agape. 
Elizabeth saw him and placed herself in his way. 
When he came to her, he fell at her feet and sobbed. 
She stroked his head as she held it in her lap. 

“It is Russia,” he told her. “It is homesickness. 
I was city-born— Moscow. 
do you understand?” 


It is homesickness— 


by Falker and that evening he came over and 
asked her about it. 

“It was his homesickness,” she said. 

Falker grunted. He did not understand. 

The next evening Dubosk called upon Eliza- 
beth. He remained late, that is until nine o'clock, 
was reserved, diffident, and, having departed, came 
back again, and taking Elizabeth’s hands cried: 
“T love you.” 

Sobbing she fell into his arms, immediately 
released herself and said soberly enough: 

“You have your answer. You knew anyway. 
Now you must go—and you must never come 


again. Don’t you understand? Quick. Go 
away.” 
Dubosk, after feeble protestation, did go away. 


From this time onward, Elizabeth failed ir 
health. Falker called with greater frequency and 
the bride he led later to the altar, a probate judge's 
office at the county seat, was a frail, nervous little 
woman who was known to the neighborhood as 
“ailing” and not one who could do much with the 
gypsum farm. 

A year or two after this marriage, Falker died 
typhoid. Elizabeth saw Dubosk at the funeral. 
From that day her health crept back to her. She 
had been young, wholesome, pretty. She became 
so once more. She held Dubosk off with rigorous 
convention for a year—to a day—and then they 
were married. 

In the yellow sunset which fell like a bene- 
diction upon their souls, she asked across the ver- 
anda from which they viewed the evidence of their 
land-poverty—480 acres: 

“Did you understand the night I sent you 
away?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I understood.” 

“*How did you know?” she asked. 

“T just knew,” he said. “It was the land—the 
land-hunger.” 

That is the end of my story. I have told it to 
demonstrate how deep the hunger for land is. 
It quite overrides avarice, sex, and those other 
primal engines which are supposed to drive the 
world. It fixed the conspiracy in the minds of 
John Falker and his wife back in Indiana, it 
reconciled him to his state as widower for years, 
it tore a woman away from the man she loved. 

That the neighborhood knew that John Falker 
and his wife were married when they settled in 
Oklahoma, that they came as single people to 
acquire adjoining farms—more land than they 
were legally entitled to—and that their Oklahoma 
marriage was superfluous, this I doubt. But 
Dubosk with the clairvoyance of the land-hungry 
and of love and his Russian soul, knew that before 
land-hunger all else, in the range of human emo- 
tions and economics fades. 

What is land-hunger? Pecuniary interest? Oh 
no. A struggle for existence? The cities seem to 
offer the popular specific for that, not the frontier. 














PERSONAL AND 


No. Land-hunger is compounded of the hopes 
of the centuries, of villein and crofter clinging to 
the manorial landshare, of Sir Edwin Sandys with 
the dream of a Virginia fifty-acre land dividend 
afire in his brain, of the trudging, tree-blazing 
George Washington, of veterans of 1776 with war- 
rants, of Mexican survivors with scrip, of Yazoo 
opportunities, Connecticut reserve offerings, of 
pre-emption, squatter sovereignty, homesteading, 
of a vast army of the vigorous vanguard of the 
race, moved mightily forward not by necessity or 
by hope of wealth but by the vision that is born 
of traditional desire and commands men not to 
the measure of dollars and cents, but to the throb- 
bing drum-beat of a mighty instinct of dominion. 

It will not respond to the direction of sentiment, 
nor can adventure lure or necessity drive it. 

I know the poets paint for the pioneer a picture 
with warmth of sun, the scent of flowers, the 
caress of gentle winds, the fragrance of new-mown 
hay, the stimulation of rain upon a dusty field, the 
song of birds, the satisfaction of achievement, the 
comforts of earned repose, but I doubt the efficacy 
of the advertisement. 

I know that the economists balance birth-rate 
against available land areas and graph population 
pressures to prove that necessity is in command. 

But it isnot so. The pioneer is moved by some- 
thing more than economic necessity, greater than 
adventure, deeper than poetry, that is to say, he 
is possessed by the magic of a vision born of an 
age-old desire—to have and to hold— 

The echo of it trembled in Touchston@s nimble 
brain, as he surveyed and presented Audrey: 

**An ill favored thing, sir. But mine own!” 

I thank you for calling my attention to Mr. 


Ruhl’s article. Yours truly, 


Victor Murpock. 
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The Editors anticipated that Professor 
James Harvey Robinson’s article on the 
present status of Darwinism would provoke 
a multitude of replies from interested readers. 
Space forbids our reprinting the discussion 
which has resulted and we can give space 
only to the following letter from Father 
LeBuffe of Fordham University, and a note 
in reply by Professor Robinson himself. 


Dear Harper’s,—In the June number of Har- 
per’s MaGazine, there appeared an arti@e, “Is 
Darwinism Dead?” by Professor James Harvey 
Robinson. In that article he mentions an article 
of mine which appeared first in the New York 
Times, and which is now in pamphlet form. I 
would like to call attention to two points in this 
reply of Professor Robinson. 

First. He quite misrepresents, I know unin- 
tentionally, the said article. He mentions one 
minor point as though it were my main argument. 
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He takes up the few words that I wrote showing 
the dissimilarity between man and monkey and 
offers these as the gist of my article. This is quite 
false. In my article I discussed every argument 
offered by the Evolutionists, showing that these 
arguments were either worthless or were boom- 
erangs. 

Secondly. In reply to the example given by 
Professor Robinson from the books, his conclu- 
sion that because all the books on the shelves are 
not of the same size, form, etc., I should therefore 
conclude that they are not books, is not a good 
example. According to the Evolutionists, since 
they are all books, though of varying sizes, I ought 
to conclude that they were all printed and pub- 
lished by the same firm, because likeness is an 
argument, according to the Evolutionist, for one- 
ness of origin. No one ever denied that man, as 
far as his body is concerned, is an animal. The 
question is whether, part-animal that he is, he has 
a mere animal ancestor. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in publishing 
this reply, I beg leave to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Francis P. LeBurre, 8.J., Regent. 


Dear Harper’s,—I certainly regret that I gave 
the impression that the arguments of Dean Le- 
Buffe were confined to the quite subordinate in- 
stance which I cited. This was used merely to 
illustrate the difficulty of assigning appropriate 
weight to resemblances on the one hand and 
differences on the other. My illustration of the 
books was designed to bring this out and had no 
further significance. It seems to me that the facts 
of paleontology, comparative anatomy and em- 
bryology which establish the conclusion, admitted 
by Dean LeBuffe, that man, “‘so far as his body 
is concerned, is an animal” are paralleled by a 
series of arguments derived from comparative 
psychology and intellectual history which con- 
vince me that his mind, if the slow accumulations 
of civilization were stripped off, would prove to 
be essentially that of the higher animals. 


J. H. Roprnson. 
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Carolyn Wells’s poem, “Girl of To-day,” 
in the April issue brought in a delightful 
rejoinder from a reader signing herself ‘* Peter 
Pater.” We reprint her lines in order to add 
an antiphony which we have just received 
from Carolyn Wells. 


TO CAROLYN WELLS 


Oh, poetess! How could you 
Be rude to little us! 

You scold and rave and sputter 
And make a frightful fuss 
About our gauzy, slender legs, 
Our bob, and carmined lips, 
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Also about our shineless nose 
And the way our bowler tips. 
But—have you never noticed 
You smart and dapper thing! 
How, when your ilk its sail unfurls, 
We young uns all take wing? 
Tis well we know our bobbed curls 
Fall flat against the strains 
Of the lyric voice and limpid eyes 
Of the woman who has brains! 


Perer Pater. 


TO PETER PATER 
My dear little girl, you don’t know mayhap, 
That I simply adore you Flappers who flap. 
I jest at your make-up and togs—but, in truth, 
I longingly envy your impudent youth. 
Though it bores me to talk to you—yet I admit 
I admiringly gaze at the silliest chit. 


I like your fool clothes and your pigmented face, 

Your silly bobbed curls and your sweet, slender 
grace. 

And I didn’t intend, dear, to sputter and fuss; 

But here is a secret, now, just between us 

The reason I flung those ironics at you, 

Is—the Editor gayly invited me to! 


CaROLyN WELLS. 


We are glad to announce to the following 
correspondent and other interested readers 
that Harrison Rhodes’s beautiful tribute to 
his mother will appear in book form during 
the coming autumn under the title A Gift Book 


for My Mother. 


Krneston, New York. 
Dear Harper’s,—lI lingered long and lovingly 
over the two sketches “Memories and My Mother” 
by Harrison Rhodes, published in the May and 
June numbers of Harper’s MaGazine. It is a 
beautiful tribute to his mother, and written with 
such a gracious tenderness. As I read I smiled, 

and my eyes were filled with tears as I finished. 
My mother, too, was a mid-Victorian lady and 
every word appealed to me. Many touches in it 
brought vividly to mind my dear mother, her 


love of a garden, the daintiness of her dress, the 
wonderful affection and loyalty between my father 
and mother. They walked side by side for forty- 
three years without a jar. My father planted a 
rose tree in her garden, a Jacqueminot — the 
children always called it “father’s bush.” It was 
my father’s joy every year to pluck the first rose 
that bloomed and place it by my mother’s plate 
at the breakfast-table, its crimson heart filled 
with morning dew. 

The sketch is a gem. It has lingered with me 
ever since I read it, and I wish it could be published 
in book form so those to whom the memory of their 
mother is precious could own a copy. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marie AnrornettE DuBors. 


The following letter is from a graduate 

student in chemistry at Cornell University: 
Irnaca, New York. 

Dear Harper’s,—I have just been reading Mr. 
Hollington’s letter in regard to Dr. Steinmetz’s 
article “Science and Religion.” Your editorial 
remark that “narrowness of outlook and intense 
specialization” may apply to the pulpit just as 
well as to the laboratory is, to say the least, very 
pertinent in this case. 

If Mr. Hollington would read Dr. Steinmetz’s 
article intelligently and with a perfectly open mind, 
I do not think that he could come to any other 
conclusfon than that Dr. Steinmetz was merely 
giving a scientist’s conception of what immortality 
may be. As such it certainly appeals to men 
trained in habits of scientific thought and reason- 
ing. 

It is well that occasionally a scientist in the 
atmosphere, and amid the surroundings, of his 
laboratory should turn his mind to the “larger 
matters of life,” and it is right and fitting that a 
magazine such as Harper’s should give the read- 
ing public the benefit of his reflections. I con- 
gratulate HarPer’s on having obtained Dr. Stein- 
metz’s splendid article for publication. 


Yours very truly, 


GiBert B. L. Samira. 
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